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communities can acguire sufficient tools to plan their own 
educational futures. Section four presents the Deans Committee's 
critiques of the preliminary recommendations made by the Study 
Commission with respect to future study, which emphasizes 
decentralized planning, a no-growth economy, community futuristics, 
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INTRODUCTION 



Paul A. Olsun 
University of Nebraska 

If a weather forecaster says that there is a 20 per cent 
i'liance of rain tomorrow, and it rains, is he right or wrofig? 

-Leo Shapiro 

Every time the story teller relates a fresh episode to his 
public, he presides over a real invocation. Vie existence of a 
new type of man is revealed to the public. Vie present is no 
iongtr iurned in upon itself but is spread out for all to see. . . , 
flic emergence of the imagination and of the creative urge in 
songs and epic stories of a colonted country is worth following. 
Vie storyteller replies to the expectant people by successive ap- 
f)roximations» and makes his way, apparently alone, but in fact 
helped on hy his public, toward the seeking iHit of new patterns, 
hat is to say national patterns. 

-Franiz Fanon 
I. 

This IS a ptacticul book. 

The book on educational futures which follows was developed by the 
Deans Coinntittee of the USOE Study Commission on Undergraduate Educa- 
tion and tlie Education of Teachers. The members of the Deans Committee 
are Dean Corrigaii, University of Vermont, and Alfredo Castaneda, Stanford 
University. co-cliairiiu?n; Milton SchwebeK Rutgers University; George Dene- 
mark, University of KenluckN ; Joan Goldsmith, Institute of Open Education, 
Antioch Graduate Center: Paul Orr, University of Alabama; VV.R. Hicks, 
South v^n Univerjiity; Robert Egbert. University of Nebraska; Vito Perrone, 
IniversitN of North Dakota; Nancy Arnc/. Howard University; and Harry 
Rivhn, Fordhain University. 

1 
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h ma> :ippLMt lhat a hook on educational lutuicx sponsoiod aiid» in 
IMit. \wincn b\ a cioiip ol ilio Deans ol l:diKM!ion, isineroK an oppuriunisl 
uviiaifion iliccencfal l>aMdNvai!on loaduii! us lo more and more I'ulures studies. 
While an> peiM»trs. or a i!ioup ol persons', motivations lor an> action are 
likeK to he voinpiex^ inotiveN other than the sluvr popularity of the subject 
caused liie Deans ol Education iiroup to undertake the volume which follows. 

t*ollei:es o\ l.ducahon have heen paitieularly subject to the unreliabil- 
it> »»r manpower plannine. American education has gone through a series of 
cNcles lirsi loo tew and then ti)o many teachers. The causes of these cycles 
aie inan>. ji\ hiding changes m bn thratc. iVdcra! interventions, and public atti- 
tudes toward education, in the I %0's Colleges ofKducation were encouraged 
to expand enormouNlv in oider to meet the teacher shortage. TlnMy-llve to 
4i) per went ot* the students enrolled in higlier education institutions were 
people lia\ing the goals ot* acquiring a certificate to teach in the common 
vho.)K ot* the nation. Projections of the teacher shortage continued into the 
late Mrs, and in some cases even in;o the 70\s.* At the same time, increasing 
numbei s ot education graduates w ere having a dil tuult time finding jobs, and 
state legislatures soon heard about this. To some degree, the colleges may 
have created then own problems by failing to anticipate needs- e.g., tailing 
to createeducaiion-and-ethnic-studies programs oreducatioii-and-cnvironmen- 
tal'Studies programs, leaving such tasks to others. In any case, there was a 
sudden proclamation that the ne.xt decade would see a surplus of I million or 
V: million or 2 midion teachers. More recently the Rand Corporation and 
other groups have revised the estimates, suggesting that the maximum suiplus 
'< hkel\ to he no greater t^'an tour hundred thousand.^ In the early 80's, 
the teaching pDiessions i» iiustry is likely again to be facing a sliortage. 

The bnlding of the institutional capacity to train profession ils is a long- 
term process. But just about the time the institutions have come to the place 
ihev think they aie meeting the shortages that the nation is ex|K*riencing, 
lJie\ are m fa^l creating surpluses. Now, if they cut back to resnond to the 
urphises. the> ma\ well be creating another cycle of shortages. Adminis- 
tration in such a context is l>y no means easy. To leaders in education, and 
to the iiai!or^ generall> . it beciMiies important to have some conception of 
what kind ot long range planning for education personnel is desirable. 

f'lom tlie beginning the Deans of Kducatjon Committee has been 
concerned with the methi»ds of luturism as they miglit be applied to rethink- 
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ing questions o( shortages and surpluses in the area of teacher education. 

SimultaneouslN the Committee took up consideration of possible new 
ri>les of teachers. For if there is a surplus of teachers^ such a surplus may be 
depleted if there are other things a teacher can do aside from filling with 
sound the space between the four walls of the classroom, tarly in the game 
t)ie Committee came to be concerned with new educational roles which teach- 
ers migiit have as street workers, adult educators, as industrial educators, as 
open university teachers, as conmiunity college teachers* as conductors of 
T-sessions, as leaders in work-study projects.** 

>\lien the Study Commission turned to futurists and centers for the 
stud> of the future, seeking guidance in making policy recommendations, it 
began to see that certain branches of futuristics suggested ways of restruc- 
turing education to acconmiodate future problems, a new molding of things 
constMiant with Study Commission concerns for change which took their rise 
from an analysis of present discontents. The Study Commission has held, in 
Its Value Statement, that ''the communities which are most supportive of 
intellectual and emotional growth in the young tend to be those in which the 
important groups to which tlie individual looks are small . . . groups in which 
youth and age. work and play, arc not neatly separated."^TIiis position is held 
not only by such social scientists as Jan Van den Berg, Lytton and Scott, and 
Ciuinp {Big Sihooi Small Sc hool).^ but it is also the position of an increasing 
number of students of school and industrial policy who are giving advice to 
the federal government: e.g., James Coleman {Youth in Transition, written in 
connection with the Career Education program) and James 0*Tuole (li'orit /« 
America, written in connection with Elliott Richardson's efforts to study the 
effects of the industrial alienation)^ Among the visions of the future that 
most interested the Study Commission directorate and some members of the 
Deans ot Education group was the vision of the Meadows, Meadows, and 
Forrester group at MIT. These ideas are set forth in Vw Limits of Growth 
and WorU Dx fujmics.^ We were also interested in the related position of the 
Bntisli group which produced fi/Nt'/Wif for Suniral.^ 

Tliose groups foresee increasing difficulty as a consequence of the inter- 
relationships among over-population, energy shortages, shortages of food, and 
pollution. Taken together, according to the ''prophets,** these conse- 
quences of exponential economic growth n^iII make human life and human 
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si»ckM\ uicrcaMugly unplcasani and will require a restructuring of societies 
and ot' luunan motivational schemes. 

Jav Torrester, in a recent speech, suggested that he had probably, in 
luN IWfriJ Ihnumics. overestimated the extent to which physical factors would 
'v ^ mcial HI changing the diiection of values of world civilization and that he 
liad underestimaioJ the extent to which increasing social malaise would ulti- 
maieh require changes in tlie patterns of a growth-oriented economy. For- 
rester points to sv nipionis such as increasing violence; increasing inhabitability 
of the large cities; increasing random international violence and guerrilla war- 
lare: inci easing alienation, malaise and bieakdowii of confidence in public 
uistitutiims.^ ^ 

A mvgrowth society designed to respond to these problems n?ay require 
decentralization of social power, establishment of **post-industrial" equiva- 
lents in small group communities, and creation of social groups capable of 
maintammg a more interactive relationship with nature (semi-rural decentra- 
lized coiiiirunities).^ - Such communities would, by design or necessity, 
oxerci^^e strict population control and, by virtue of their "closeness to nature/' 
exhibit a clear sense for the necessity of living within the constraints set by 
natural systems, A proper **iio-growth" community would expect not to take 
out of nature anything that it did not put back; it would expect to keep alive 
a very intimate relationship between nature and culture, between culture and 
tlie schools, between the community and the surro anding ecological cycles. 

On grounds which have nothing to do with green leaves and fresli 
rivers, the Study Commission has been interested in the small scale institution 
ajul particularly in the small scale community-controlled institution. It sees 
such institutions as possibly assisting in relating work and study as envisaged 
by career education; as assisting in relieving the sense of oppression created 
by large corporate structures and large school systems which deny community 
coniiol: as possibly relieving the sense of alienation created by the imposition, 
on small group and non-western cultures, of patterns of schooling essentially 
derived from inJustri:il patterns of human processing.* These possibilities 
lead at least a portion of the Study Commission to come to the notion that 
future studios perhaps would assist the Commission in elaborating positions 
developed on other grounds and assist the federal government in developing 
policy responsive to natural constraints, 

4 
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II. 

The lnK»k. as wo have anaiiirod it, is divided imo tour scciioii.s which 
look at hoth >irovMh and no-growth positions. The first siTtitm has to &) with 
wa\s oi Uioknik! at the future. The segment by Harold Shane is based on 
cofisultatioii with a variety ot' t'utures' experts who construct pictures of the 
tutu.. nuking linear projections from present trends. The segment con- 
taining essays b\ Chuck Case and by Robert Bundy begin:' with questions 
posed b> the Meadows and l\>rrester group which endeavors ;o look at com- 
plex inleraclions among such systems-tactors as population, pollution, energy 
sources, and food sources. Tlie concluding part of this section is an eflort to 
look at ine methodolog> ot* tuturists and to describe how futurists work. 

The vr£V»W(/ saum of the book addresses practical v|uestions, faced by 
Colleges ol Education as they look at the future, particularly at the future 
extending beyond the hori/on of ten years, a hori/on limiting most university 
aid oihe insiiiuiions' long-iani!o plans. The essays concern supply and de- 
mand .liternaiivos. fornjs of schooling and de-schooling in the future, and 
alternative fornjs of governance which may appear in the future. 

Tlie thitj sivrion fbcusses on additional practical questiiMS- questions 
arising out of tf)e perspectives of the parent, the child, and the community. 
Tins section is ci>inprised of two segments, one on the legal future of small 
community, culture-ba.sed education, and the second on how such communi- 
ties can acquire sufTicient tools lo plan their own educational futures, so that 
they can "create them'' rather than "be created" by the prophcMcs of 
futurists and the trends they describe. The pack of tools envisaged by this 
section would be the tools to create small ''no-growth" communities. 

T\\^finitth scctUm is the reconunendation section. 



III. 

In his essay (Section I), Shane develops a picture of the future appar 
enlly based on the notions that world population and industrial growth will 
continue and thai search for global equilibrium is not urgent or not so urgent 
as **no-growth'' futurists would argue. On the other hand. Case and Bundy in 
their essays seem U begin with tlic notion that problems created by population 
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mi)vMh, iik1us!iuiI polliiiinn, toi)d prodiuiioiu ami resource energy doplelion 
!v\|inie de\elupineiit ot a uK)hal-eL)iutibiiuni society and a consequent restruc- 
tui ing ot in Jusi t lal societies. 

Sliane appeals to I'oresee education encompassing nioie and more ot'a 
person\ lite (.iltlio.'gh lie looks to a radically delimited and clearer eoneepiion 
ot ulial the schi^'^ls can doi, while Bundy and C*ase look toward a de-- chooling 
o\ M»ciel> and tk* use ot' temporary systems and networks ot* learning re- 
MUiice-i [o assist people in solving intellectual problems. All three essays 
soein to envisage siudents spending more time in the community collecting 
wlnl ni:i> he called "leal-lite*' espenences. Shane apparently assup'^s present 
'^uieaucraiu or-^ani/a!ional structures and proposes making them more re- 
Nponsive. luunanc. and pers.)n-centered by employing humanistic ps>ehology 
and other niod«'rn manat:ement tools. Case and Bundy appear to look to the 
abolition i^f .Mireauciacy and the development ot 'more participator)' nu^des 
I'l group decisiim-making. Tliey also look to the abolition of elites througli 
the desiiuciion of* tools which require elite forms ot* knowledge tor their 
master) aiul to the development oi* what Illich calls "convivial tools" (tools 
U'f li\mg a\ailabL' to anyone). 

HuiuIn and Case and Shane's tnl'orinants seem to advocate making a 
Clear disiiiKiinii between schooling and education so people can develop a 
Nciise ot* vocation to continue to learn ihrougliout their lives and so they can 
regard the edueational institutions only as resources in the learning proecwb. 
All these cssa\s ci»nceptuali/e an education process which allows people to 
move out i)t the market|Mace into more intense learning experiences and back 
\o the inarkeiplace. and all coneeptuali/e a university rooted in the comnui- 
nii>. cvMiirolled b> ihe community, and with a curriculum based on com- 
nuuniy pn^bleins. 

One midit he tempted to look at Shane's position as the 'Vstablish- 
meiu * position anJ the Bundy-Case position as the "revolutionary'' one. 
Ne\ertheless both aie revolutionary ^hvn the present way of doing things. 
Ui*th posiiioiis reiiuire a core curriculum addressing issues ol\Mivironnient, 
• M social siruciures, and i)t* the exs-esses ot' mateiialistic society, and addressing 
ihese issues in wa>s which encourage the possibility ot* people developing 
new sets o\ values. Bundv and Case oinphasi/e not only democratization ot* 
educaiioi! I ihiuiuiuh-uoing "open admissions"), out democratization tM'edu- 
caiiiMi Ihriuigh a simplillcation of technology and a major transfer ot power 

(1 
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ti. proNcin loNv-iiiLome iiinl inim»iity iiroups jjiDups piesently dui oI the i»rht 
i»r the proicssioiKil. elite. aLiiilemie eslahlislinienl and its siippoit s>Moms in 
industrial eorporale elites. CoiiLiMiiitantly. another theme riiniiiiit; ihroiifc^li 
Uio Biind> and ( ase essavs is the mrcssiiy oj the death ofeducitum as a 
vehide tor a diaiivinisiie aspiration and indoetiiiiation the development of 
"spacesliip eartir- Mieiitalit> in the schools. This mentality reniiives education 
aliiiwinj! the transfer of power Irom the elites in this eountry to moie popular 
aiUips and from world ehtes to the masses of people in the Third W .)rld. 

The last piece in Section I of the hook focusses on the actual inethodo- 
iogy ill fuiuies planning. In this section. Bundy sets forth the dillereiices 
JinoMc the kinds of t'utuiisin developed by ••trend extrapolatois." '•inteisys- 
teiiiK lutiirisni" a.s developed by I-oriester-types. and "intuitive liiiuiisni" 
practiced bv Bundy himself. These distinctions lead Profes.sor Harold Ciar- 
tiiikel to in.ike his severe criticism of •'futurism": it doe^ ihh. in liisview. 
Iiave a deNcribable method and does not take cot:ni/aneo of the v.'ills of the 
individu,il people who •>) tojiether" to nioduce soci-ties to make institu- 
lions and ultiinalely to create the I'uture.''* 



IV. 

Tlie second section of the book deals with the "practical questions" 
posed In lookiii.j beyond a ton-year future. The Weaver essay examines pos- 
sibiluies for expandiiii: the need for educational school personnel through 
loducing teacher-student ratios, rediiciiit; drop-out rates, adding pro-priniarv 
sluderiis to the student body, and incieasiiij: compensatory schooling. 
Thoujih the essav does not promise that any of these devices will reduce the 
teacher surplus much, it appears to regard adding two years of school at the 
priniarv level, more compensatory education and other additional schooling 
as desiral'ie. .Simultaneously, it assumes rapid changes in communities' need 
lor educational services as the economy c <pands. a need created by changes 
in the loJinologv of business, government, and the military. When such 
teclinologic.il changes take place, work-ta.sks change and people require addi- 
lioiud education lo respond to the new technologies. 

Bu. it. as Bundy and Case argue, the values of our civilization ratliei 
lluin Its technolotO' are what need to be dianged. then educaiivMi particu- 
liirlv for adultN will certainly not he primarily that projected by Weaver. 
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^\.M ilh^H' hcljONUiii tluii tlio lumuiii vd^c requires a leehnologieul system wUwh 
e\iNis \\\ eviuihlni.ll leljtuMiNlnp \o the luunral eveies liave only tentatively 
.ul.iieNsevl tluMii^elve^i lo the knul ol edueatu^n necessary to the tramfonna- 
tu^n rj/viA whki. nsouUI wuli the no-giowlh economy. It is safe tv) say 
i;i.it tlie ;Mnnai\ vliuviion M siuh an edueatiini would fhX be toward teaching 
people tr .iccoininoJate iirowth iechnoU>vyes. Such education v/ould have to 
teach people \o leieci those technologies and t\uin new vahie systems; it 
would ha\e to set t'oitli new wa\s ol' i^peialing in an economy of prudence. 
>cauil> . ilinll. and NenMn\e leisure. The WhoW l\urlh Caialo^w and its prv)- 
uen\ and lelaMvo (includniu some Study CvMumissioii publications) are per- 
liaps the ri!>l \\\ ilus new species o\ educational tools. 

Ixponenttal Mu'wledue Ath >eems to be associated with exponen- 
Ual ui^wMii in v»ther areaN^*" *MnfornKition richness." in Coleman's terms, 
vcniv :o iv jsNociaied with an exponential ^lowth economy. Bui formulation 
o\ miornutnon paradicins and s\steni> required for a no-urowtli economy has 
!urdl\ be^-un. Weie this \olume complctel) consistent it would pair with the 
Uea\e! essa\. an examinaUun ol projected suppH and demand of teachers 
needed m a no-iiiowlh socielN . 

In c. utia>i to Weaker. C'orncan piesents a pictuie of fvacturevl policy- 
fiMkmc, nu'Mnu MmulianevUislN towauls a growth and a no-urowth I'uturo. 
Allernalivo in>luuiii'nN. suiM\al schools. eci>loi:ical schools, schools training 
\ouni: people to woik with a limited icchnoU»u> and with convivial tools in 
cU^se proxmnlv with the forces of natnie are pari of our slowing-down for a 
>lu\\ i!iowih or no-ciowll» uiluie.^^ On the other hand, in his review of 
cuirent ivM^es ailecluij; education \\hich are possibly antithetical Coirigan 
mentiuns coiueniional efforts to "solve" the racism of the schools, to develop 
"career education/' and to foster industry-related species of ''accountability** 
tn educaiiofi. Thee elYorls are lareely mounted on the premise of the persis- 
tence ol the present iiuh.Ntrial system and its economic escalation. They seek 
to prt'vide a more M)phisncated work lorce, one competent to deal with the 
miellevio-ie.hnical operations required ol* the modern industrial worker as 
contrasted with the pure brawn required ol* his predecessor. That the public 
schuols m.i> be destroyed b\ the tensions between ''growth*' and ''no-growtir* 
hUwO is not inconceivable. 

Ihc piol^lem-N whicii C'orriLian memion are problems which virtually all 
luturists would recv)i:m/e as real and as requiring solutions if children arc to 
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bcw»vijc .1 incaiiwiiilul [\ni ot ilu* .kIuIi cuMuic onl cilucaiiini is \o coniribuio 
.iMViluMi: \o iluMr bccoimiii: a pan ot u. Mowovoi, t\irn^an's suluiions almost 
.ill pomi lirinlv ni iho Jiuviuin ot' iho Jccontiah/aHiMi i»rcdiu anon and the 
iloxcl^piikMi! nt icaclioi-trainiiii: aLCiUiiiiabIc lo ihc small-griuip a»inniuniiy- 
i!> paiL'iil> and lis pcculiai a.spuaiiiMjs i\»r clnldrcn. 

WlhK nci'Js ' he Jimc next in the diah^i^ic is an vxaminatum t^f the 
wu'i ^ m w'huh such teacher trainin\: can both reflect the percept urns t^J the 
Ci'^^tmunity as r.> h<nv children ^m^ht td he raised, make use of the resources 
of the Ci^niriunity a/uL at the same tinu\ expose children to the sorts of ctm- 
ccptual schemes that mii^ht he part *\t building s^inlc consciousness i\f world- 
wiiie neCiL^i and interests. 

riic Sai!aij oss.iv speaks \o the in»vcrnanco roquired tor the decern rali/a- 
Uow iM le.klier L*dikaiuvi. Based on a C\»ininmee discussum (September, 
I 1. It piopv^.ses a set o\ pniKiples ihai >l.ould lorm the hasis for governance 
\\\ tea.hei cdiuaiiiMr ( I ) pmper governance procedures exhibit openness in 
planniiie and procrannnnji: Mich ihai all consiituencies (including c<>numnuiy 
leadeis. pjienis. Ntudenis. professional societies and ihe academic disciplines) 
provide ail\;ce aooui the iiainiiri i»t ediicaijonal personnel; (2) a propei gov- 
ernance prikcss creaies a ciear sense o[' mission u\ insiitutions ot' Iwglier ediica- 
iiiMi and chincai schooK si> iliat hoili diMereniuie their pri^grams tVoni those 
of oilier iiiNtiiuiions in ihe area and deline the specific kind of teaching per- 
vu;i:el which thev can eiteui^elv prepare lor their region, all the while 
remoMfii: ineinNe»\cs iroin iho hnsine.^s i)t* educating oiher kmdsiU* education 
personnel. {}) each cinisiiiiieucv participating slrould have jis individual 
experiise dehned and iin Nirengihs iiNcd in coniriboting lo teacher iraining 
.ukI U':!nulai!oi\ .m pohcv ; (4) liie icsponsihiliiies of ilie governance system 
nIiouKI Ih' ci'!\ceivcd a> regu»nal and based on a neeils assessmeni developed 
witljn a state lu area to be served by irained educaiimi personnel. 

Sai'an ifieii coes on ii^ lUitline possible alternative giivenmeni systenis 
coiimmmih vMih these principles 

V. 

liic :iiird secii'Mi ot the hiu^k dcNcribeN tools whereby decenirali/ed 
m'.mII !n:uu:ut> ceniered political groups can gain coiitri^l ol their own 
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tiiiuios. Ihc niNi nkMluul. pri^pDSoii by Lawrence Freeman, is the use of 
lecal sir,iiei:iey pariuuKirly strategies directed toward securing education spe- 
wiilc \o culiuie ,iik1 cultuial region and perforce controlled by the constitu- 
ents o\ the wultuie-region, Ireeiuuirs argunient is based on a legal distinction 
ci>innh>n ti^ Roiiiaii medieval and Hiiglish law generally: a distinction between 
poMtue law and s.ustoinar> hiw,^^ it is hard to argue that there is anything 
111 the iradiiiiMi ot l.nglish law priiu to the eighteenth century which sane- 
iKMu an\ mslilutioirs absolute right to disrupt the customary practice (lin- 
uUiNtic. kinoMC. tCNtival or authority practice) of a conununity without a clear 
and e\phcu Ncnse of the "common good.** Only with the Knlightennienl 
appeal ti^ ''univeisal human nature" as the basis for all law docs the signifi- 
cance o\ the "customaiN" in law become muted. Even so, the principle still 
has siMue lorce in American law. I- or many American school coinnuinities. 
the goiierativ^n of a polieN consonaju with the no-growth society may require 
an appeal ti> custiMnaiy legal \\ stems which had authority prior to the develop- 
ment o\ ghwvih suciety, legal s> stems whose premises appear lo be embedded 
in the piopoNUions oi the Ninth Amendment to the Constitution, in several 
American treaties, particularl\ thi^se with Mexican and Native American 
peoples, and rmally in a numhei v)f Supreme Court decisions (the Lau decision 
based i>n unrelated prenuses ma\ also help). 

The ili>cussion tollo\^mg the f-reeman essay focusseson an earlier ver- 
Miui the Uund\ paper. This discusNion examines the extent to which the 
profeNsKMi of the tuturist is a poet\ or iconMnaker*s profer ion. the extent to 
which It lb an elite kind of science, and the extent to which the tools of the 
futurist can be used b\ any culture or neighborhood group to take control, 
ti^ a maximum degree, o\ ihe circumstances in which it lives and develop its 
own tiiture assuming only the constraints of the natural system. The partici- 
pants in the discussion explore the extent to which futurism is a political 
activity representing the interest of one community as opposed to another. 
If futurism is a poetic, moral or aesthetic mode of working i»nd not a "scien- 
lilk'* one. il IS a moral i>r ethical discipline (or series of disciplines) which by 
virtue of holding up an dJtylon, or series of them, of fiiture activity legili- 
nu/CN or ilem\ lhi)logi/es certain present activities so as to "create a tuture" 
an aciivit> m wluch every group which has a slake in creating its own myth 
svstein and its circumstances of living must have an interest. 
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The final section ot' the book contains the Deans Committee^s critique 
of the prehnunar> recommendations made by the Study Commission with 
a'spect to future study. The recommendations in their original forms empha- 
size decentralized planning, a nivgrowth economy, community-building ''fu- 
tunstics/' and the limitation of the encapsulating effects of schooling vis-a-vis 
society and nacure. The original Study Commission recommendations, in 
summary, were: 

I. Futures studies, because of the authority they carry as **ob- 
jective professional documents^'' are social facts with implications for 
pohcy-niaking; they are not neutral management documents and have a 
large intluence on tlie way things will be. 

II. Future policy groups should make explicit how tlieir re- 
commendations relate to the establishment of long-term national goals 
in such areas as the structure of the vocations, land-use, urban planning, 
community-building, and economic development. 

Hi. Clients whose lives are affected by futures studies excluding 
their interests should he given the resources to trace out the implications 
of these studies for tliem and the resources to ensure more favorable 
alternatives. 

IV. Ttie Office of Education should develop a management in- 
formation system attending to total learning communities, to field 
experience in community schools and in prototypical communities, to 
the decentralization of power, and to each community's development 
of its oNMi picture of what the future should be like. 

V. Education should be restructured to bring together work 
and education. 

VI. Tlie education of teachers should be decentralized, centered 
in community-building skills, based on an inter-active stance toward 
nature (i.e., a no-growth attitude toward economic development) and 
encourage differeniiation and complementarity of social roles, rather 
Uian competition and linear notions of equality. 
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I wish to return to the argument of the third section and to write some- 
what more personally, It may be, as one dean of an Arts and Science 
College has written to the Study Commission, that ail futurism is ^'essentially 
unreliable v^itchcraft , , , which suggests binding the mind to a hypothetical 
aiid imperfectly perceived future. , . It is certainly clear that "futurism." 
in lookmg ahead, has missed much of what has happened. So far as I know, 
"futurists' did not project the ci'/il rights movement, the intensity, destruc- 
tiveness and shattering effect of the Vietnam war (their simulations of the war 
were constantly wrong), or the gro\ith of a countercultural group comprised 
of large numbers of young people who reject the industrial corporate ethos; 
only the Forrester group predicted and spoke boldly about the coming 
"energy crisis ' as much as three years in advance of it, A distinguished 
futurist arounu 1^)70 predicted a diminishing of the impact of technology as a 
consequence of our coming to live with rapid change and our developing of a 
comfortable confidence in our own identities and the value, authority, and 
credibility of our public institutions. He also suggested that in the early 
1^70's we would learn that our weapons are too deadly to use (only the insane 
would use them), and that we would be well accustomed to changes in our 
energy sources- a "prediction" which seems from the short view of 1974 to 
have missed most of "what is happening" here and abroad. The futurists who 
miss may simply appear to miss because the trends which they presume to 
graph don't advance at exactly the rate projected. In part, however, the 
mode of e.xpression the rhetoric of the futurist- may have much to do with 
his failure or success. The primary tool of tlie present futurist is the graph- 
tlie picture of trends for tlie conventional futurist or tlie picture of inter-aciivc 
"intersystemic *' dependencies for the MIT brand of futurist. Neither mode 
deals with human imagination-witli the extent to wliich human beings mil 
into existence a mode of life based on certain publically oi privately cherislied 
fantasy-box pictures of what the future must be. Consider to what extent a 
privately cherislied picture of Camelot or of the James Bond civic salvation 
have affected the nation's movement in the recent past,^^ Consider the ex- 
tent to which prophecies of the future and a religio-social vision of liow the 
tiiture is "to be produced" in Black Elk Speaks created a structure of events 
at Wounded Knee through the persons and visions of Wallace Black hik and 
Henry Crow Dog (contrary to anything that a futurist might grapli for the 
territory).'^ "Futurism" in previous societies has been frankly a matter ot 
"witchcraft": a Virgilian-witch Sybil, divinely inspired, shows Aenaes a 
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[Mviuro »M a Kv !naii luiuro v,\\k\\ comprehends a world-emi rc which will 
*aiaiariuv ilic peace, a vision which guided the et'torts of Roi lan and Holy 
Roman enifMres lor Mi'teen liundred years and which has give \ meaning to 
unperial eMoriN m e%er\ age Miice. A "St. John" sees a vision of ll e overthrow 
o! einpne. oi niari> rdoin and the "lamb that was slain" as part oi the prinress 
and of ihc restoiaiion oi' ihe tlrst garden outside of time, a vision which 
glowou in liie imacuianon ot' many a pea jit with bent slioulder, liglUcning 
iiN loa^i and iKnii; the hrniis ot' the social change which he miglit will. To- 
gether St. Jolm and \irgil constitute the.iw and, rj«^ of Western aiidNorth- 
ctti l.uropcan culiurc. What all of these visions of the future claim as their 
ceititlcaie is aesiliciic grandeur and the absolute force of divine decree. No 
futurist clanns thai now. and perhaps only Marxism (and its poets) among the 
new social s^KMiiitlc *\isu»ns ol the future" claims a similar, almost inevitable 
pinser \o "himg :nto exiNience" what it projects. A futurism education based 
iMi ::Mp)is atid trend extiapolations and addressing educational issues, but 
which igiu^res .lesiheik' m visionary forms particularly those which make an 
absolute wlaiiu as ii>ueN which create the direction of the will (Pound's 
.ic>ihctu- JindL* Vi^lufitatis) is not likel> to explain adequately either <?jMc*fl- 
ritm iU the ntturc, Tlie future very often turns not on the apparent momen- 
tum ol lustorN but •Ml the human cussedness of individuals or groups cap- 
tured h\ an icon. Ilie educator who would create the future ought perhaps 
lijNi to aiieiid to \u.\\ visions of what the future will be are created in the 
luitnan imagination ihiougli textbooks, the media, play, dreams, and the 
whole relieaisal and visioiiiiig element in our society-constituting processes. 
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See Srt/Jv Commission (Manpower Newsletter, December, 1973), 
"Gwemnient Policies Fluctuate: Fai! to Issue Warning of Surplus; Develop- 
ment of Reforms Likely," p. 4. available Study Commission, Andrews Hall 
338, University of Nebraska. Lincoln, Nebraska, 68508; cf. the recent Govern- 
ment Accounting Oftlce report on the teacher surplus, available GAO. 

-This report will soon be released by RAND; a report of the study 
should be included m tlie proceedings of the 1974 American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) annual convention, available 
AACTE. 1 Dup int Circle. Washington, D.C. 

Vf. the RAND report cited above and Leo Shapiro and Evelyn Zerfoss, 
Tlie Supply and Demand of Teachers and Teaching, available Study Commis- 
sion. 

■*Cf. Shapiro and Zerfoss, pp. 25-35; cf. the Deans Committee's ori- 
ginal postulates in this area. Education for 1984 and After, pp. I - 1 0, available 
Study Commission. 

%tudy Commission "Value Statement," included in Of Education and 
Human Community, Study Commission Learning Contexts Committee Re- 
port, p. 1 30, available Study C Jiumission. 

^Cf. Of EduLation and Human Community, pp. 9-45; cf. J.F. Scott and 
R.P. Lynton. Tfie Community Eactor in Modem Technology (UNESCO, 
1952), p. 15; cf. Roger G. Barker and Paul Gump, Big School: Small School, 
passim. 

Vf. James Coleman, Youth: Transition to Adulthood {Vniveisiiy of 
Chicago Press, 1974), passim; also James OToole. Work in America (Cam- 
bndge, 1973), pp. 134-45 and passim. 

Donclla H. Meadows et al. Limits to Growth: A Report of the Club of 
Rome's Proj.xt on the Predicament of Mankind, passim; cf. Jay Forrester, 
World Dynamics, passim. 

Edward Goldsmith et al. Blueprint for Surx'ival, passim. 
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'^lus view of the future is markedly at variance with that of conven- 
tiutial futurists such as John Piatt. 

' 'tIus view is set forth in Blueprint for Survh'al. An almost identical 
view >\as set forth in a recent speech by Jay Forrester in a seminar for future 
engineers given at the University of Nebraska. 

Cf. Oj t.ducdtum and Human Community, pp. 100-03, taken from 
Blueprint forSun ivai 

''Vf. Of t'Jucation and Human Community, pp. 1 27-35 ; also James 
OToole, Work In America: pp. 1 35ff; Coleman's Youth: Transition to Adult- 
hihid is also ver> good on this point. 

''*Gartinkers vision of "sociology s function" is rather succinctly set 
down in Nicholas and Carolyn Mullins. Theories and Tfteory Groups in So- 
eioloi^v (New York. 1^^73) Gartlnkel argues that a society is characterized 
by its own accounting and describing procedures: "Social order is precarious, 
hiving no existence apart tVom those accounting and describing procedures." 
Tlie Mullinses write of ethnomethodology and structural functionalism: "The 
fundamental difference between ethnomethodology and structural function- 
alism was over the tatter's assumption of a stable system of symbols and 
nicanmgs shared by members of a society, ilence the typical survey does not 
consider respondents' mterpretive problems in mswering questions. These 
problems have long been considered either (1) not researchable or (2) not 
important, since the regularity of responses and the ways in which those regu- 
larities correlate with regularities in status or behavior are seen as more signi- 
licant than the interpretation of those meanings being invested in the 
questions b> respondents. Wtth the impetus from a program statement in 
Cicourel tl^^b4), those involved began to ask whether meanings are shared. 
Furthermore, cthnomethodologists questioned how actors know what is ex- 
pected uf them and what roles of the many that are possible are being 
evoked bv different situations. The regularity of human behavior is suffi- 
ciently great that some systematic process clearly exists; ethnomethodology's 
question is: Mow does it proceed? 

. . Ihe locus IS not on activity but rather on the process by which 
members manage to proJuce and sustain a sense of social structure. The 
attempt to understand these accounting procedures by members of a social 
i)rder constituted ethnomethodology \s radical break from standard American 
sociology. 



**With ethnomethodology. as with the other traditions, the essence of 
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the tradition b contained m the group's work and nowhere else, A sununary 
ot the basic position us; By virtue of man's group memberships, the skills, 
knowledge, and abilities (a general *world view') of his culture accrue to him. 
h:thnomethodologists circumscribe for study (1) the acquisition of socially 
distnbuted cultural knowledge, (2) its occasioned invocation and use in inter- 
action encounters, and (3) the processes by which other members of society 
judge specific social behaviors as acceptable displays, lithnomethodology's 
theoretical oncntation centers around the acquisition and use of language, 
normative nile interpretation, and the stnicture of common-sense expenence 
and rationahi> " tMullins, pp. 1^4-%). 

Coleman has attacked GarfinkePs methodology in "Review Sympo- 
iium:\Vncnian S(Kiological Revic\x\ Xni(l%8), pp. 126-30. Ethnomcthv)- 
dologisis would probably argue that most futurism suffers from the same de- 
fects as other structural-functionalist •*dala-gaihering" in its efforts to char- 
acteri/e present oi futu.e societies. This explains Garfinkel's "search for a 
niothod" in his remarks in this book (pp. ^)5-10(^) and his resistence to the use 
of questionnaires to develop pictures of the present and of future plans. 

' ^ A number of catalogues of this sort have been published by the Study 
t'oinmission: Larry .Magid, MinhManual For a Free University (on free uni- 
versities and resources); .4 Community of Seekers (on experimental higher 
education); the Study Commission hberal arts newsletter (on experimental 
liberal arts work); and Nena Shdnks, Resource Directory, Some iWew Ways of 
Learning ami Teaching (on experimental teacher education). All of these are 
available from the Study Commission, Andrews Hall 338, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 68508. 

'^Cf. Keimeth Bouldiiig, "Education and the Economic Process," 
Xifthing But Praise, pp. 58-71. available Study Commission. 

' Readers of the Xew Schools Lxehangc Xewsietter can see this willi 
particular clant>. 

1 8 

l*he distinction between customary law and positive law derived from 
natural law by tlie "executive" (or monarch) and his council (legislature) is 
set forth in Aegidius Romanus' De Regimine Principum and in Sir John 
Fortescue .s De Saiura Legis Saturae and in his De Laudibus Legis Angliae. 

Trie argument of this section was originally developed in "A Child's 
Guide to tlie Future.*' given at an ASCD Seminar on futures and teacher 
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cilucaiion. available Ivan Dahl, Center tor Teaching and Learning, University 
of Norili l)akv>ia. Subsequently Alvin Tolfler published a book. Learning for 
7;'W»rrf 'u. K-w uhai appears to be the sanie theme. 

- losoaiwhes of Brian Sution-Sniith, Northrup Frye and Robert 
Jewoii ari* connaiie to this ponit. The notion of literature as '*rehearsal*' in 
pi»hiiws lu> juu been bufticientl) explored. 

: <;n\\h given by Wallace Black Elk at the University of Nebraska, 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FUTURE 



Harold G. Shane 
Indiana University 



Editor *s note: This diapter is taken from a report submitted by Dr Shane to 
the Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Dr. 
SUney R Marland, in 1972, 

Tills report deals with the implications of policy research for education. 
It is based on information obtained during a 1971-1972 study of futures re- 
search, but the writer has stitched the data together in a design which por- 
trays some of the directions in which U.S. education might go during the 
next five to 15 years. The ideas presented reflect clearly and honestly the 
nature of certain alternative futures icward which most participants in futures 
research believe that education should move. At the same time it must be 
understood that the total pattern of educational change is a mosaic developed 
by the writer; an interpretation inferred from the ideas of more than 80 
scientists, logicians, mathematicians, and so, as they might appear when 
adapted or transplanted to the educational community of elementary or se- 
condary schools and to post-secondary education. 

On the whole, the views of futurists were liberal but not of an activist- 
radical sort. Neither was there any opinion that the schools were so ineffec- 
tual that the present educational system had to be scrapped and replaced 
with markedly different "neo-humanistic" or "deschooled" forms of teach- 
ing and learning. Nor was there any strong sentiment that ''electronic pack- 
ages'' would greatly alter the basic nature of the educational environment in 
the immediate future. Rather, stress was placed on the need for educators to 
implement many of the nascent trends and ideas of merit that already were 
in existence; in a word, to reform rather than to revolutionize education. 

Most futurists were optimistic about educators' and communities' abil- 
ity ti) reform the schools. Their main concern resided in the question of 
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\ihcther basic clian^os would occur as rapidly as circumstances required. If 
substantial changes such as are presented here are encouraged by U.S. OtYice 
ot education and National Institute of Education (NIH) leadorsliip^ the edu- 
cational universe ol' the IS)80's would be profoundly different tVoin that of 
liie l^^bO's and early l^)70's. 

What are some of the appealing changes ihm pv^IUy research in the U.S. 
urges upon educational leadership? Let us look first at major focal points. 
These aro ( I ) claril'ication of goals, {Z) changes in the stmcture or organiza- 
tion of the school, and (3) possible changes and additions or replacements in 
subject matter. Each of these three points will be considered in turn in the 
Ncctions that lollow. 

The Need for Clear, New Social and Educational Goals 

At least since the early years of the century U.S. schools have been 
cli.iracteri/ed by a wide spectrum of both academic and humane goals, some 
of whivh dul not coincide. Our problem has not been the lack of educational 
objectives in curriculum guides and textbooks but a surfeit of tliom. Some 
were academic gi)al3. others ranged iVom broad human development and life 
adjustment to ambitious approaches involving social reform and help for the 
disadvantaged. By the mid-l%0'sa strong and costly educational investment 
had beci)me conspicuously overburdened with tasks that were dictated by 
goals that olien were too numerous and too conflicting for the schools to 
accomplish. Problems and disagreements extended from early childhood edu- 
cation througli the post-secondary level. 

At the present juncture, most policy and futures research specialists 
agree that one of the nation's tasks is to determine what it really seeks in the 
decades ahead and w hat these aspirations mean foi the schools. Lacking some 
lurm ol social concensu^ as to vvhat it should accomplish. U.S. education 
Will remain in deeply troubled waters. This is because our schools are not in- 
dependent agencies but I unction as an integral part of the culture as a whole - 
a hiolily pohslied speculum reflecting a social scene that has lost much of its 
stability because of the massive transitions of the past 40 years. 

The need for new , clear gvials is heightened because 20 years of increas- 
ing at'tluencc in the L.S. has entrenched our appetite for more material g'ins 
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lo! more people. W'c li.ive nuwed from wistfully longhig for a belter living in 
the u) /^v»/^^^' fur a belter quality of life in the late 1940' s, in expect- 

/nc Iter material and human gains in the I950's and to uemanding them 
iiiiLe the mid-PJ60's. The deterioration of the environment as a result of the 
aeceleraimi; quest for more goods, better services, more education, and greater 
freedom foi all Americans has been extensively documented and poses some 
of the major paradoxes and problems of the 1970's.^ We now need to reassess 
our levels of social, material, and educational aspirations, futures research 
tellh us. as we determine what the biosphere can provide, and to identify new, 
equnable. humane yet .ealistic levels of aspiration toward which v can af- 
ford to move. 



Building an Educational Fuundation 

One of the dilemmas of the present, as implied above, resides in the 
fact that society is both ambivalent and ambiguous in its aspirations with re- 
gard to how schooling best can serve them. The confusion need not and 
should not. however, serve as a pretext for postponing certain basic reforms. 
Even while societv comes to grips with the decisions that the times require, 
our schools can begin the task of studying and modifying or replacing educa- 
tional doctrines and practices that have become of diminislicd value th'-ougli 
the pa^t 30 or 40 years. 

Tlie levelopment i)f new educational futures for young learners, tbr 
example, does not imply any loss of respect for substantive content. No 
policies research specialist would propose that there is a substitute for being 
able to read and to interpret the nuances of the printed page. A suitable 
foundation does, however, imply changes in the climate for learning and new 
expanded approaches to conten^ Examples of some specific suggestions from 
luturistb winch pri>mise to help children and youth better to cope with aher- 
native futures: 



Pio inaeaMni; tempo o! discussion is clearly presented in the description of the 
L".N. I nvironnu'ntal ( onfcroncc in Stockholm. CT. liarry Commoner. "Motherhood in 
Slockholih."//jr;.v/- V A/i;>;vj/m'. 224:49-54, June, 1972. 
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( 1 ) Provision, before as well as after birtli. fur careful pliysiral 
and mental examination plus appropriate follow-up. 

(2) Lxperiences beginning with birth that promise to create de 
sirablc cumulative cognitive input, with methodical school- 
ing beginning no later than at age three. ^ 

(3) Hinphasis on a "personalized" program which concentrates 
on the learner's optimum development rather than focusmg 
on attempts to bring him up to group norms. 

(4) Careful efforts to build in the student a positive self-imajie 
- a positive view of himself -so that he does not feel he is 
''dirty/' '•stupid/' a "nonreader" and so on. 

(5) Development of a suitable future-focused role image (FFRI). 
This is an'«iogous to the self-concept, but extends forward 
through time to delineate a realistic, motivating concept ot 
the options he has in working toward a life-role that brings 
satisfaction and promises self-respect and dignity. 

(6) tndeavor. even with quite young (10-12 years old) child- 
ren, to study the *Miistory of the future." Help them 
through old magazines, books, and papers, for instance, to 
see how "today" was foreshadowed eiglit or ten years aizo, 
study how the neiglihorhood has changed in four to eight 
years. Wliat caused these changes? Were they desirable 
ones? What was done -or not done~to bring about change * 
How do we go about the task of looking ahead? How docs 
one identify alternative futures and prepare promising scen- 
arios? 

(7) Identify ways in which children and youth can become of 
greater value to the community through work-service pro- 



^Many persons in the publishing and educational business tlelds also ^^outd deep- 
ly appreeuiJe prot'e.sionably acceptable guidelines as to the nature oT jiood curruuluio 
enrichment materials, 
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grams sponsored by the school and involving adults in the 
vicinity, (The purpose here is again to involve children in 
some of the useful work roles many of them filled prior to 
\^K0 or h)30 and which gave them a sense of worth.) 
Cleaning up litter on beaches or parks or taking care of 
sclu)')I c!ean-up needs aie examples of non-exploitative jobs 
in which even sLx or eight year olds could engage. Older 
children and youth could perform many more forms of so- 
cially useful work, for example by serving as pre-parapro- 
fessionals helping in programs for children of five and un- 
der, tutoring other children, handling teaching aids in 
school, or helping to prepare and distribute food provided 
ihrougli welfare programs. This approach could well even- 
tuate m more widespread postponement of post-secondary 
education, perhaps decrease the relative number of persons 
seeking a baccalaureate degree, and more firmly motivate 
those wlio do seek to enter a field of work that requires 
academic credentials. 

(8) Utih/e the commanity itself as a huge teaching aid by 
means of whic!; many learnings could transpire. In effect 
this imph :; making the conununity environment not an 
altermtivv school but a more \XiQ^nin%i\x\ adjunct to school- 
ing. 

Tlie eiglit broad points above are intended to suggest the nature of edu- 
cational programs which successfully enable youths to effectively mesh them- 
selves with an> of a number of ahernative futures that lie ahead. Patently, 
Sikh programs will need to depart sharply from contemporary schooling 
practices which are predominantly passive, didactic, and cloistered within 
conventional classroom walls. In short, the proposed changes would pro- 
toundK transform the present school environment experienced in childhood, 
but without wrecking the educational community. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that desirable educational changes cannot be made within the infrastruc- 
ture of I'.S, schools. The *uturist*s emphasis is on reformation and renewal 
rather than on demolition or revolution. Let us now examine some general 
characteristics of educational reform to be attained through wise choices 
among alternative possibilities. 
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Proposed Infrastructure Unification 



What kind of changes in the organizational structure of U.S. education 
are suggested by the images of the future to which a number of policy re- 
search specialists appear to subscribe? What does an extrapolation of their 
writings and research projects suggest? 

As one examines the survey data and their implications for a new or- 
ganizational structure, four points seem clear: 

(1) The infrastructure should be much more flexible: be less 
hampered by doctrinaire or **red-tape'' regulations. 

(2) The deployment of instructional personnel should be more 
imaginative, more varied, and involve greater interaction 
with one's colleagues as well as more transactions among 
both teachers and learners at more widespread age levels. 

(3) Deliberate, methodical provisions should be made for edu- 
cation beginning in early childhood and extending into old 
age. 

(4) The structural matrices for learning should become more 
permeated by the Third Force or Humanistic Psychology 
associated with writers such as the late Abraham H. Maslow. 

In the realm of subject matter, which is discussed in the next section of 
this chapter, futures research stresses seven points, namely: 

(1) That there should be continued powerful stress on the ac- 
quisition of meaningful substantive content, but that '"con- 
tent" should be more broadly defined in U.S. schools of 
the late I970's. 

(2) That there should be less uniformity in what substantive 
content is acquired by a given learner. 

(3) That the time at which individual learners encounter similar 
idcjs, content, and concepts should vary appreciably. 
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(4) iliai iiu»re expressive and alYeLiive experiences sliould be 
iniroviiued u> leiul belter balance lo instrumental and cog- 
(uiive enipluMS in the curriculum, and lluil the cognitive 
^lioiilJ more i>nen be approached through the affective do- 

nunn. 

{>\ Thai despiie .111 increased aura of permissiveness, the free- 
di>in.s enjoyed should be freedom to accomphsh, to learn, 
and t^> pnuiuce not freedom from respoiisibihty ot from 
ilie need for the individual 10 contribute. 

t(>) Thai clianijes will need to be made in current incentive and 
leward stiiictures so that teacliers and students ahke-at all 
educational levels - will be motivated to adapt themselves to 
ne\K and broadened concepts of peMormance, achievement^ 
and "success.*' 

l'u\A\\. that practice should more widely precede theory; 
that ideas and procedures should he tried out as one of the 
processes antcccJi-nt to hccomiiig accepted educational 
thcoi\ . 

Wnh this preamble, itteiitioii now turns to a description of a modified 
lUiiani/ational striu turc foi the wliools as implied in tlie suggestions of policy 
rcNearchers. 

A Rationale for Structural Change 

I'hanjev in uitraNtructuie suiiiiested by our survey interview^ would 
" ilic NchooK tuward the \itali/in^^ idea of a lifelong educational con- 
■miunii .>! schoi»liiii:. It vwuild be somewhat more complex than current i)r- 
^.iiu/aMoiial pl.iiis because o{ its >\idciied scope and lengthened sequence, its 
\ iiia'^!!»»> .iiid tlc\ibilit>. Biit such a continuum alMi should he easier to ad- 
ininiNiei '^e^waiiw oi the ir .iv MNed uitiMiorny ot individual units. It also should 
.ju ;kl> l>ev.iM:^' app^r^'iii I > iIk" reader that many i^f tlie ide:i> embodied in a 
Iilel'Mii: ^vMlll^^u'iIn t;e iu)i iu>vel ones. Many of the pieces of the infrastruc- 
tuie .tK alrculv 11 in .1 small miinhor of scliools. and all of the j^ieces are 

•II ihc inve:iN r> Im ^ i l .S. educational idea^. The contriinition of the 
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structure that emerges below lies in the Gestalt which it creates- the new 
mosaic of perceptions which have not heretofore been seen in a clear inter- 
relationship. 

The rationale for abandonment of the graded structure in present day 
schools in favor of a continuum can be stated as follows: 

(1 ) Human beings are unique, grow and learn at different rates, 
have accumulated quite different bodies of experiential in- 
put, and have diverse self-concepts and role images with 
respect to the future. Ergo, schooling sliould acknowledge 
the fact of these differences and drop the ''impossible 
dream*' of seeking to bring children and youth up to arbi- 
trary and uniform standards of academic and social perfor- 
mance. 

(2) Learning is continuous, and reasons for a nine-month 
September-June school year have lost whatever validity 
they once may hav^ had. Ergo, with appropriate physical 
changes such as air conditioning for schools located in warm 
areas, we should be able to modify programs to permit 
children to attend for a total of 180 to 200 days, but spread 
througliout the year. The actual timing of attendance 
would be determined by professional judgment, family cir- 
cumstances, efficient use of the school environment,^ and 
the future development of teaching materials that can be 
used at home. 

(3) Education, and the need for some type of experiences 
which schools can provide, extends througliout life. There 
are human needs at 40, 60, and even past age 70 that are as 
real as they are at age 5 or 15 or 25. There are needs for 
new skills as technosocial changes emerge, and for new 



llioorctiuiUy, uonuino ycar*around use of school ^'-uilities might increase their 
total annual occupancy by 20 to 25 per cent; i.e., at least 120 children could occupy 
the space used by 100 children, and with less aowding. 
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knowledge in fields in which one studied a quarter of a cen- 
tury before. Also there are the steadily growing challenges 
of the constructive use of leisure, of preparation for post- 
retirement careers as life spans lengthen, and, of course, for 
interests and activities that can be encouraged and thus 
niake old age something less to be dreaded. 

On the b;jsis of the rationale presented above, in what type of infra- 
structure do a substantial number of policy researcli specialists see nierit? 

Uninterrupted Educational Progress in a Seamless Curriculum 

Perhaps a simple statement, accompanied by uncomplicated models, is 
the best means of capturing i!ie educational significance of lifelong oppor- 
tunities for learning and of depicting the idea of a seamless continuum. We 
begin with education for the youngest. 

Early childhood education. Althougli a seamless curriculum lias no 
Ci»nventiv»nal segments, such as ^'pre-school" or "middle-school," such fami- 
liar terms are used to facilitate an understanding of the learner's progress 
through a continuum. 

The child's first direct contacts with the educational community would 
occur near the date of his second birthday when non-school prescliool ex- 
periences would begin. This would include obtaining data from physical and 
mental examinations, compiling background information, and so on. The 
noibscliool preschool interval also would provide a beginning for computer- 
ized cumulative record forms for what might become a nationwide student 
data bank. 

Depending on his maturity, direct contact with a school program would 
begin near a child's third birthday. At this point he would, for half-days, 
enter a mmischool group of six or eight other three-year-olds directed by a 
paraprofessional who, in turn, is supervised (along with six or eight other 
paraprofessionaU) by a teacher-consultant with fiill credentials and experi- 
ence. Wurk in the minischool wv)uld be educational rather than custodial, 
carried forward on a ''developmental" basis one deliberately designed to pro- 
vide bOciali/atu>n and rich cognitive input. This input is gaining greater 
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mipiMtjiuo as It bL\i»!ncs recDgiii/od tliat ineaninyt'ul oxperiencos may very 
\^cll be the raw inaicrial ot* wlia! is subsequeiiily measured as inielligeiice.'* 
This ilivs uiU. however, imply a need to provide early "academic" experience 
III reaJnii.* o\ iiiatheiuatics. 

When he )s appro\nnatel\ tour (in the seamless curriculum)* u child 
would lliul luniicll' transposed^ to the prc-primary component ot' tlie curricu- 
lum, lie would nunc rrom the mmischool when deemed ready. ru)t at a set 
calendai •.late. Adrmmstratively, the change would be arralagous to the pro- 
cesses mvolved when mid-semester transfer pupils appear in a rrew classrooni 
i^wiuse parents have moved to a J.itVerent school district. Furthermore, 
the pre pnmary period proposed here is not tiie same as most contemporary 
liMir- and llve-year-oUl kindergartens. It would be more ot' an educational 
"reaJv-rvuMn" tlian a custodial ''romper-rooin/* a learning center with metho- 
vi.cal input lather tlian a custodial center t'eaiuring supervised care and enter- 
tarnment. 

During the variable interval that a child speiu in the pre-primary con- 
tuiuuin. LMiipliathi/mg teacliers would create an interesting, challenging cli- 
ii^ate and help each student to reach an optiiiuiin point bet'ore his transition 
into tl'e pri^gram desr^ned tor him during the primary years. The t'ast-learning 
and mature, perhaps twi) ox three youngsters out ot' a total ot' 50, might move 
t'rom the prima, continuum into the primary school in as little time as one 
\ear, and as earlv as at age tive. to work with children of six or seven. Con- 
vcfsel>. son;e hi>ys and girls (among them the physically handicapped, disad- 
vantaged, culturally deprived, or sUnv maturing) might need to invest tiieir 
tunc in tluee lU even tour make-ready \ears ami postpone any extensive Wiuk 
witli SIX- or se\en->v'.!r-oldsuniil they were eight and occasionally even nine» 

During the primarv \k.'ars. which are conceived to be an integral pait ot* 
a coninurani lv*ginning in earl> childhood, most children would be I'rom sLx 



C I.. o\aitij»k'. reports Iroiii ihc Mihvjukcc Project hoL'uii in 1966 with HI!W 

t'tUldlM^. 

^llu' icrrn Mrjnxposcd*' is used m lieu i t **promotcU.** Presuiiiably unecjiinol 
bo promoted in an unbroken or scunilcss curriculum tlirouiih whkh he moves without 
the art U K ul pri»inotiv»n.s that now take him t rom one luade to another. 
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lo luiio voars o\ ago. But llie groups in which they work would not be based 
on whronoh)gical ago. Instead lhe> would be epliemeral groupings built 
around emergent piojecis invt)lving inquiry, exploratory, expressive, and cog- 
nitive \einures in which a varied mix of ages would be found jusl as such 
cluldren now work or play in infonnal, neighborhood groups. 

The middle school years. In the seamless curriculum, the pupil would 
move, wiiliout inierruption, from ihe primary continuum to the middle 
school coniinuum. The transposiiion would occur at whatever time during an 
unbroken school year that it became apparent (in the professional judgment 
ot the tacuhv ) thai a young learner was ready to function in a predominantly 
lo 12-year age range rather than in a predominantly 6- to ^)-year age cluster 
or pod. In some instances, where children in the middle school years and 
primary years are housed in ihe same building, the child's translation to older 
working groups would be virtually undiscernible. In other instances, depend- 
ing on the physical plant, a change in buildings would be involved. 

The govermng principles suggested for the primary continuum would 
lend lo prevail in the middle school continuum. In the approxiinately three 
year span, the learner would spend from as little as two years to as many as 
five. The concepts of double promotion or "skipping" would t«)tally disap- 
|HMr. howe\er. So would the retardation practice of "flunking.'' In a person- 
dii/ed ciMUinuum. one would move at his own speed without reference to 
group norms. In ihe process, over a period of time, the age range of children 
in the pnmarv and middle school phases of the continuum would and should 
extend so that eventually the elementary age range would be not from 6 to 1 2 
\ears as ai preseni. hul WDuld extend to include a 5- to 15-year-old age range 
exclusive of programs for early childhood groups ranging from age two or 
ihreo lo ages five and six. 



Ilio uMKopl i>i *Vri*"P norms** based on cvahution iastruincnts would disap- 
pour. riio> N\ouKl he rcplacai by "personalized norms.'* i.e., quantified data on samp- 
hnus o\ porsi»rul proi:ross d.ita tor Lir>:e ktroups ot individuals sharing certain chaiactor- 
LslKs .IS \o health. se\. intelli>;onie. and sd forth. Tins does not mean thai standards 
wtnild he ihnlislieJ hut the criteria \soUld be ditt'erent. Tliat is. two persons of widely 
dittorent abilities and pati>rinjnee levels mi>»ht he equally sueeessl'ul it eaeh performed 
.It Ills lull ^apjcits . 
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Nc\% secondary school concepts: the paracurriculum. Altliou^li the 
Miort* sMikUircd a>inciu o\' nun> secondary schools would require some ad- 
lii>itiien!N. the ulea ot uninterrupied progress sh.ould conihuie hi the high 
V.I100I phase. This would involve careful guidance ot* the individual learner. 
.ilMitdonnieni of nuns rigid conleinporary reviuireinenls tor adnnssion and 
toi an e\ii. and reqinre considerable re-educalion on the pari ol' those leach 
er^ who aie predoininanily subjeci-and-seiuesier minded. Iinprovuig educa- 
luMKil technologies, the development ol' more sophisticated prograininod ma- 
terials, and the increased use ot' ditYerentiated staiTing probably will ease 
main problems in a gradual transition to a continuum at the early and middle 
adole%ceni levels. 

The niosi formidable unpedniieni to changes hi the secondary school 
program is hkel\ lo be t'ound in the minds of teachers, tven those who quick- 
l\ accept the merit i»f the seve.i points on pages 24-25 are likely to need con- 
siderable re-educnMon w ith respect to cross-disciplinary approaches to subject 
mailer, the flexible 'Meaching partnership" concept, and teaching to develop 
Muiglu aiiitudcs and values in addition to content per si\ 

(Jiie of the most interesting and least explored developments implicit in 
ti.e oMitmuum is the concept of iUq putacurnatlum and its implications for 
nujor nu'diticaiions in the compulsory education laws presently found in 
tiKiiiN stales in the union. The paracurriculum concept recognizes that school- 
ing pri'Mdcs -.Mil) a part of the experiential input which adds up to the learn- 
er *> education, hideed. in iikiii> instances the non-school learnings of children 
.MKl Niuiili iiia> be by f.ir the most extensive (and sonielimes the most valu- 
able) c«Miipi)neiits ur factors in helping him to cope with, manipulate, and 
control Ins eiiviroiHiient. 

The term "paracurriculum" should perhaps be defined further. The 
word lefeiN lo the bv)d\ of oui-of -school experiences- formal or informal - 
winch help to strengihen the intellectual abihty, general background, and 
ci»pine powers of liie child or >outli. To whatever extent possible, secondary 
and pi)si-secondar> education mstiiuiions should deliberately plan to make 
greater and more vlehi^eraic use of the paracurriculum.^ The formal para- 

' ^ymo oonoraliAiiion lu^IJs true tor the early childhood and middle school 
VwMfs, Jnii the pur.i*.urrKuljr ovperienccN ot 3* lo l2*ycar-olds wnulil vary in nature and 
vtciirec ir»»ni rh*»NC nf ad^Wcsccnts, and children would remain eiuolled in school. 
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curruulum ihc world ot* iioh-slIiddI cxporiciKOs tor whicli Iho school is 
Noinennics a panii.ipahM> planner and tor which \i may serve as ;i brokei 
parallels ihe eiiiriciihirn as ihe name ohviously Miegesis. The paracurriculum 
m\oKcN wi>rld oi-vNork experiences. *?omeiiines wiihoin hul usually wiih pay, 
which iemporaiil> or perniaiieinl) replace in-school aciivilics. 

As ci>ncei\ed here; 

( 1 ) Ai .i.^e I 5. perhaps even as early as age 1 3 in rare instances, 
a >'.Uileiii tor whom it is judged appropriate could engage in 
a usetui vocational aciiviiy without attending sclu)ol. 

{2\ lUs lateral move tVoin the world of the scliool to the "real 
wiuld" would be arranged or "brokered" by the school, a 
process which involves teachers' professional judgments, in- 
liepih counseling, parental understanding. cv)nsont support 
and ci>operaiion. and close working relationships with em- 
plovers whv» are socially aware and willing to utTer their 
enterprises as alternatives to conveniii)nal schooling without 
exploiting 14- lo 1 6-year-old worker-learners. 

{}) Tlv: paracurriculum would eliminate "push-outs" and drop- 
outs. One does not drop out of the educational continuum; 
he moves at a degree angle into planned paracurricular 
learnmgs and continues his education in what, hopefully, 
will he an experience of increased educational significance. 

(4> ,\v. mtegral part of the paracurrituliim is the privilege of 
iMt'iime, meihodicalK planned, lifelong exit and re-entry 
priwIegCN caretully coordinated through enliglitcncd guid- 
ance practices. 

(5> The ciMitimium of schooling and the paracurriculum arc 
purirascd as being almost as intimately related as Siamese 
twins; and bi»ili ileepl) involve the eilucatioiial coimmmiiy. 
U> age 14. after approximately a decade of guided, person- 
alized pi.^.:re>s. the earl> adidescent would he helped to 
im»\o fiom curriculum to paracurriculum and vice versa 
without problems aud without any clinging stigma. Fur- 
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tluMinoro. graded stnu'tures abandoned, there would 
lon^iot he an eigliih grade group or a sophomore class 
ironi wUwh !o withdraw. Age ranges, greatly increased by 
I ho iloxiMo and ouen ephemeral and functional approaches 
to jitoupini:. would also make exit and re-entry inconspicu- 
ous and nutter-ol'-tact, as in graduate study where persons 
in iIkmi caiK twenties may rub shoulders with students 
twKc ihcir age. 

As cnviMiMied here, the paracurricular concept is not a limi- 
ted innovation applicable only at the early adolescent level. 
Raihoi It is pan the total warp and woof of lifelong edu- 
cation It IS applicable even in early childhood in the form 
or sir.iplo community service contributions (e.g., keeping a 
|Mrk*^' j^Liv ground cleart) and in the learner's later maturity* 
wh.Mi poiliu|>s at 60, he returns from the paracurricular to 
liic cuiruuLir realm with the hope of making his retirement 
mo' iiKMiunglul or a post-retirement job feasible through 
turtlic education. 

Despite ll.c iiiAcl organizational configuration of the paracurricular 
concept, it i:> made up of components that have already been discussed and 
somenincs miroduccJ on the U.S. educational scene under such labels as 
"socially usclul woik.'' "continuing education," or "paid inlernships." As 
the idea of a scan]loN>. lilelong, year-around educational continuum gains ac- 
ceptance, the paraaniuular concept might well become a viable and impor- 
tant conconiiiaii! muiiwO or launching pad for many alternative approaches to 
leaining ni the ediuaiional future. It clearly retlects the idea that we do not 
need alternaii\es m.IuhWs. so much as we need more alternatives within the 
established educational community. 

Post-seci)ndar> c\lucatk>n. Our resume of possible changes m the infra- 
sfructure oi I S edUvaiioiK as inferred from futures research, now is de- 
s*.ribed with reteierue \<> the final phase of the continuum: the posi- 
M.coiular> phase, incluiling, of course, the university, but also embracing 
lornis of non-colleciaie post-secondary learning resources. 

Tlie posi'Nec^'iKlar\ student might either be a person who had com- 
pleted four \ea!s {ur ihe equivalent) of secondary (curricular) education or 
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iv vi-niCDno wlio had he mi CDntmuiiig his eiiucaiion in WDrld-ot-work (para- 
curriLiilar) activilios. In either case, he would not be deprived of access Xo, or 
K)\ the opporiuniiy to complete, whatever components of education that 
brought hull personal satisfaction or increased the likelihood o( vocational 
success. 

In this inTiastruclure, ^'secondary'* and '*post-secondary" education are 
an uninterrupted continuum. They are paralleled by the lifelong paracurricu- 
lum and intimately interlinked by infinite exit and re-entry privileges which 
uisure that no one at any age i^ deprived of post-secondary educational oppor- 
tunities from which he believes he can profit, 

A distinction is made in the proposed infrastructure of the continuum 
between secondary post-secondary education and credentialed university edu- 
cation. Presumably, for the foreseeable future, the culture will maintain 
levels of study leading to atlvanced certificates or degrees and continue to 
rely on certification or similar credentials in an effort to insure that persons 
are qualified insofar iis laboratories, examinations, classrooms, clinics, and 
supervised experiences cai: qualify them to enter a given professional or ser- 
vice field.^ 

Post-secondary education, in this concept, is also intended to portray a 
growing recognition in the future of the need for persons of 40, 60, or older 
to be able to participate either steadily or periodically in many forms of what 
was known as adult education or **night schooP' in past decades. The main 
dilterences in provisions for lifelong post-secondary education as depicted 
here resides in: 

(1) Imaginative and relevant changes in the curricular and 
paracurricular oflerings at the post-secondary level includ- 
ing not only new, pertinent community college or coimnu- 



Dpinu^ns i>! poliL> rcscMrvhcrs re^rdin^ the nature and extent of the prcpara* 
tu»n o\' lojclu N aides, parankduN, iCLlinicians, and the like arc varied. Considerabk* 
oppoMlum cmnIn to cMens ve torrnal prepaialion lest, by such prepaialion, various para* 
pn)tcssu»ajN bcamic spcwuli/cd to Uio point that, say, as teacLer^ aides, they price 
thcmsi'Ucs out of the market hy hocomiiii: more skilled tlian need be for services in 
M^iioolN uith ditVcrentiatcd sutfinp. 
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iuversiiy pn^grains, bui also changes in I he secondary pro- 
ULini. In keeping with ihe ••seamless conlinuiinr' concept, 
UH il'e purposes of mature learners,^ all educational re- 
Muiices should be open to them on a non-credit bnsis, with 
Mie prerogative ot taking examinations it* they decide later 
lo seek credit tor post-secondary advanced study in the 
university education channel. 

(2) Ciradual but fundamental changes in certain Ci)ntemporary 
images of and practices in liberal arts colleges. In effect, 
the present-day t'our-year arts and science component ofthe 
university would hixowc the conimuniversity, but with ap- 
preciably expanded purpose, scope, and non-credit enroll- 
meni. While retaining much of their traditional content and 
general education function, arts and science offerings would 
be expanded or modified to meet the needs of more learn- 
ers of all ages and would "•tuid room in the folds of their 
academic robes" for every viable form of post-secondary 
learning to which learners aspired, 

t3l A tlexible view point regarding grouping for learning as well 
IS wteating a psychological climate for learners of a much 
wider age-range. Teachers at the secondary and comniuni- 
versiiy levels as well as in the university need to become 
adjusted to working with qualified learners of virtually all 
ages as the multiple exit and re-entry concept penetrates 
educational practice. A precedent -as noted earlier -may 
bt' found in university graduate study where, in a given 
claNS or seminar, persons in their early twenties may work 
and study with individuals 30 years their seniors. 

(4) Wins must be exploreil lo permit mature learners to re- 
lurn as *\ome-backs'' or **drop-ins/' a reversal of the pre- 
NciM dropoui phenomenon. This involves cooperative. 



Vunc UriMsh inMiluiions hjvo a "rnaiurc student" rato^ory which nol only per- 
inii> bui cno^urjiTON eclcciic js well as presciibed studies; that category mijihl bo o\- 
ploral more !ull> m the l .S. 
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oiiliiJiUMied policy planning by iiulustry, governiuom. and 
education. Job security, imaginative financial provisions, 
and changes in employment and retirement policies are a 
tew of the elements that seem certain to be involved in life- 
lonu learning op| ortunities. 

The modified organizational infrastructure which has been hricll) de- 
scribed above is not capable of existing-nor is it even possible to create 
without ceitam substantial changes in the deployment of teachers m all f ields 
of endeavor. What needs and possibilities here seem to be congruent wiiii 
the research and tliinking in the realm of futures research? 

Deployment of School Staff 

Among alternative educatiotial futures is the possibility that the current 
concept of team teaching needs to be e\ioiuledoi ;j! kM>l appreciably nn)di- 
lied \o develop "teaching partnerships." especialK il ihe continuum concept 
IS iniioduced on ^ widening scale. The teaching partnership is depicted in 
Figure 1 which follows. 

.Although the model illustrates a teaciiing partnership as it miglit appear 
in the primary or middle school phases of n seamless educational continuum, 
the basic ideas are applicable even in a depiirlmental structure at the univer- 
sity level. This staff deplcA uient involves: 

( 1 1 The iusic idea of differentiated staffing with a ''senior part- 
ner," certificued teachers (numbers 1-4). paraprofessiimals 
(P) serving as teacher aides, and residents (R) who are fully 
qualified teachers either in their first or second year or 
more mature teaclitMs returning, after some years of ab- 
sence, to leady thenisclves for participation in new instruc- 
tional rifles. 



I ho rc^kli'HO uiTKopi wnuUl Ik- L'stHviiiUy important durinj: tho nc\l Hocadc 
sinco man\ utu\orsiiK-s .irc nni ni»w prcpjrin^ loichcrs to work cUhcr in toains or in dif- 
tcrcniuiovi tc.uliinj |\irtni'rslnps. Iho risuitMuy sluuiM serve o provide tho necessary 
approniicoslup or .ivlJod prop.irvii ion thai often is noodjd. 
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(2) Since the "continuum school" presumably \\ould operate 
on a 12-month year, it woukl employ more teachers, aides, 
aiul residents than actually are on duty at a given time. 
This pomt is depicted by the "\;' "Y," and **Z" enclosed 
b\ broken lines. The "\," for instance, symbolizes a teach- 
er wiio diK*s not ha\e a classroom duty assignment at a 
given iiuei-val. :.e may be working on a curriculum or ma- 
teriaU preparation asNignment. engaging in professional 
studv t^r research, or taking some vacation or leave time. 
With appiopriaie moditlcatioiu the same generali/alions ap- 
ply to teacher's oidc "Y" and to resident "Z." 

(3) .As suggested by Figure 1, the *Meaching partncrsliip ap- 
puKicli" intluences sJalT deployment on a wider basis than 
the flexible teaching cluster, per sc. The lefthand heading. 
"Concomitant Resources," suggests other new staJTing stra- 
tegies including ^'administrative resources in the form of 
principal teams,'' Instead of working on a one-principal-to- 
one-buildmg basis, a team of, say, four persons, could serve 
as special leadership consultants in four buildings, plan as a 
cooperative group, and spend their time as professional 
judgment dictated. Ail four might be in one building for a 
\*eek, lor example, or be engaged in any number of indivi- 
ti lal variations of time-investment. 

(4) Various characteristics of the teaching partnership are listed 
below. They ser\\* as a summary of various qualities of the 
seamless curriculum mentioned earlier and which have a 
bearing on the ditferentiaied staffing in the partnership. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MODEL 
(IN FIGURED 



1. Flexible teaching partnerships 

2. A seamless curriculum continuum 

3. Variable protessional responsibilities 

4. Shared contacts with several learning 
groups 

5. Personalized instruction 

6. 1 2-month '*overstaffing" 

7. Principal "teams" 

8. Individually variable school year 

^. Increased use of paraprofessionals (P) 
and residents (R) 

10. Academic balance among partners 

11. ''Open school" concept 

12. "Fail-safe" guidance 
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FIGURE 1. DIFFERENTIATED STAFFING MODEL 



CONCOMITANT 
RESOURCES 



Input t'rDin 

administrative 

rcsourLCs 

(Princ ip al "Icams") 



Input trom the 
school resource- 
clusters* 



Input from 
other teaching 
partnerships 



Input troMi spe- 
cial personnel in 
urt. nuisiL. psycho- 
st)cial development 




Learning groups for 
200 to 300 children 



*Rosource-clviNtor cornponcnl'i include: th ;i iiuidanco center. (2) computer facilities, 
{}) nvviteruis development su\\\ «4) instructional systems-technology cadre. (5) bio- 
vlienieducationiNis. u.i human relations center, (7) student resources center. (8) evalua- 
tion-assessment and performam e analysis center. 

MODEL OF THE TEACHING PARTNERSHIP 
AND ITS ASSOCIATED SUPPORT SYSTEMS 
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Liko .in Jiiciciu liaelic or (ireok iriskelion, the seamless cuniculum lias 
three branch es. We have dismissed infrastructure and statT deployment in 
education. Now what do policv research specialists have to say about changes 
in the content ot' instruction during the coming decade? 

Subject Matter fur the Next Decade 

Both "idealistic" and "realistic** perceptions need to be considered. As 
one might loeicallv inter, futures research personnel were deeply interested 
111 educating children and youth to develop their ability ( I ) to recogni/.e and 
to select wi^elv among alternative futures, (2) to develop skills • including 
''process" skills -needed to implement desirable futures, and (3) to devise 
nu»iivating expeiiences that would prompt young learners to become realistic 
in their views and active in working tor a more viable society both in the U.S. 
and mternationally. 

TheiC three aims presumably would pornieate or at least inlluence the 
selection and design of subject matter for a seamless, personalized curriculum 
and paracmriculum. At the same lime it was difficult to obtain man> specific 
suggestions for changes in content from futures planners except in the most 
global of terms. While often willing to draft general plans, the social, beha- 
vioral. phvsicaL and biological scientists, logicians, engineers, mathematicians 
and so on participating in the present survey felt that it was the prerogative of 
professional educationists to determine policies. They therefore expressed 
few higlily specific ideas regarding the scope, sequence, timing, and pacing of 
what was tauiiht. To put it concisely, most policy decision personnel advo* 
cated reforms in conventional education without prescribing many precise 
new practices. Considering the alternative, this seems a highly desirable pos- 
ture! 

In general, then, there was agreement on the broad aims to be sought 
througl) instruction and warm acceptance of the need for schooling to develop 
moral and omotmnal strengths, to improve physical well-being, and to nur- 
ture cocinti^o pi>^ver. As miglit have been e.xpectcd among a scholarly group 
(a large majority of the survey participants had at least one earned doctorate), 
there was great respect fi^r an education to insure mastery over whatever skills 
an uulividual ciuiLl achieve mastery. But tliere was also widespread recogni- 
tion for the pi>int that many different ceilings-of-academic-achievemeiit 
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dhuiKl bo rccogni/od in boih curriculuin and paracurriailum. As a conse- 
qiioiuv. edUk.a!ioM iiuisl reverse its present stubborn and obsolete practice of 
iwereinpliasi/iMp tlje I'ancieii socioeeononiic and social status advantages to be 
iiained b> eineri;!^ vocations associated with professional, managerial, own- 
ership, i)r executive-type roles. Conversely, not enough stress was being 
placed on the dignity and importance of all kinds of labor with hands as well 
as minds or on the many kinds of technical jobs open to persons without n 
college degiee. 

Tlie typical futures research person emerged as an "idealist'' in the sense 
i»f seeking v urriculum content for better alternative futures and as a **reaHst'' 
in the sense that he saw a continued need to maintain many long-esiablislied 
educational values, firm rather than harsh intellectual discipline, fair but not 
unreasonable standards for n)dividiial accomplishment, and the need for mas- 
ter\ of substantive conienl m the part of those whose contributions to 
si>cielv would thereby be increased. 



Emerging Characteristics of "New'' Curricular Content 

Rather than radical changes in the nature of what was lauglil, futures 
researchers felt that major changes were required in what v/3is emphasized in a 
seamless curriculum. Let us look at plausible new content and emphases 
based on inferences from our interview data, but not on specific content in a 
given subject.^ * 

First, and perhap s foremost, stress would be placed upon regainhig(in 
a more enligluened form) the social discipline that gave Western man and per- 
haps most of mankind a sense of direction before the present value crisis, 
which with us relativism and permissive qualities, interfered with the steady 
whirl of the culturally imposed "inner gyroscope" that provided a course for 
the mdividual to fv»llow or at least to refer to earlier in the present century. 



\ number of readers will note that some of the curricular changes are aimed at 
!il4>u)nu or reversini: certam possible outcomes of the "Basic, Long-Term Multifold 
Ircnd" idcntilu'd by Kahn and Wiener on page 1 in The Year 2000 (1967), and by 
Kahn and Bnggs in (liapier : of Thini^s to Come: Hmking About the 70*sand80 s 
U972), 
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Second, tlirougli education, an assault would be made on the strongly 
cemented redoubts of materialism; most specifically on the culture's mis- 
placed coiitldence in materialism - "in consumer stuff-as the most important 
goal of hfe. As David Riesman (»nce noted, the morale of even a meritocracy 
can be *\ . . undermined because its scientific and rationalist temper has no 
religious basis and the system no transcendent aims, no goal beyond its own 
further advance/*' ' Policy decision spjcialists would appear to agree that 
material goods in themselves leave the deeper longings of the human spirit or 
psyche unsatistled and can surround us with more and more ecological threats 
unless througli education we direct attention to changing our **thing- 
cen!t*red" values and heretofore unchecked appetite for consumer goods. 

Third, the dangers and problems of the naive use of technology (as 
powerfully presented by Barry Co:nmoner'^ when he portrays problems in 
our ecosphere) would provide appreciable content.'^ The attitudes uniformly 
expressed during the survey not only supported the importance of techno- 
louy in bettering man*s lot in most parts of the world, but also reflected the 
overwhelming need, througli the prudent use of technology, to ease the pro- 
blems of unthinking use of La Technique as Jacques Ellul called it. At all age 
levels, tlie need to rethink the use made of technology could be injected into 
tiie curriculun), especially in relation to deterioration of the biosphere. 



"Herbert i. Muller, Jlie Children of Frankenstein ( Bloom ingt on. Indiana: 
Indiana I niversity Press, 1970), p. 403. 

* \ i. especially Cliapter 9 in his Jlie Closing Circle (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1971 ). Here Commoner uses persuasive dutu to illustrate where wc erred in the use of 
technoloiiy after World War 11, an era during: which . . productive technologies with 
intense impacts on the environment have replaced less destructive ones" (p. 1 77). 

14 

It must be recognized that the new curricular emphases presented would as- 
siime many and different forms with children of varied age levels. With younger learners, 
a way ot ecologically sound living would be based mostly on example and simple pre- 
cept. In the university phase of the curriculum continuum, however, one might, for 
example, in a school of architecture or engineering find that how to build an airport or a 
tliousand foot building is carefully linked to the study of whether and, if so, where con- 
struction occurs to avoid further damage to the bioshpere. Here is an example, too, of 
crosN-disciplinary stui'y in heretofore ''uruelated** fields such as architecture and biology 
or biochemistry. 
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Fourth, the curnciiliim should begin to respond more adequately to the 
threat ot damage to ilic biosphere damage that eould be prolcmiid and irre- 
verMble. Already, some Tuiurists feel, the present scene is a mask for pending 
global catastrophe. While few if any are as pessimistic as Paul lihrheh, or as 
harsh as WUhain and Paul Paddock in Famine 1975^^ all probably would 
agree that "since the environmental crisis is the result of the social mismanage- 
ment o\ the world's resources, then it can be resolved and man can survive in 
a hunune condition w hen the social organization of man is brought into har- 
monv with the ecospliere."^^ Patently, education would have an important 
role here when and if major social decisions are reached with respect to na- 
tional policv and there is a great deal of groundwork to be begun in the 
scIiooIn durmg the next few years. 

Fifth, most futurists apparently would like to see the scliools face up to 
ihe fact rlhii in the L'.S. there is no really satisfactory coping doctrine for a 
mai«>t aiui ahnosi totallv ign;)red dilemma o'' democracy. This is the poin 
that, as iikliied h\ the overt evitlence, most Americans are unwilling to settle 
for a merelv eiJal.lariaii society. Instead they view "democracy" as a social 
mda m which lliev are free to gamble on attaining ^'equality" with the lop 10 
per cent, with no inientiiui of attaining equity for all. Many of tlie concepts 
ot the i>unding l\itheiV' luivc so tar managed to snrvive because of political 
inceniMts, compromise, and the ability of the social establishment heretofore 
to accommodate a great deal of upward mobility. But education in the next 
decade ma> need t'^ empliasi/e concepts of greater equity in democracy and 
discard the dream that evervone can rise above his father's status in life. 

SL\th. education needs to continue to scnsiti/e the learner to the pro- 
blems and !o tlie neo-Maltliiisian dangers in unrestricted breedinu. Futurists 
var\ as to dates at whicli ilie problem might become catastrophic, but there 

'^Uilluin .iml Paul KiUdock, i'amim 1975 (Boston: Little. iJmwn and Coni- 
rxm\, C*l. osp. p, llbli. 

'^\ oinnu)nor, Hu' Clostft}: Cirdc. p. 299. 

' One .irl' oniy osiinuto b\ the Scandinaviun scionlisi. Mirensvaoril, is lhat bcnin- 
mni! Ill 2ii5fi \\w vvorlil popiilalu>n will shrink ironi over 12 hilhon to 3 hlMion. Ihc 
Utter fu iir*.' reprcNonls all the people iluit the diminished resourees ot the \vi»rld can siis- 
i.nn in 2i»''i) it present rates ot consumption and increases in eonsiiniption are projected, 
lie iiitK'lutU's tlij! Ill billion poi>pIc wlil ilie otT (2020 Id 2050 A.I). ) in tin." process ol" 
sUblil/iM:: P"puljtu<ti .11 tlii; 197(1 fiiiuros ot" 3 billion. 
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IS .uH\oisal a^rcciiKMit that education tor population control is imperative. 



Seventh, and last, a number ot' f utures researchers doubtless would urge 
new educaliiMi »! input to assist learners to cope with the potential power of 
mass meiha in slupiii^ opinions and attitudes. Viso, the post-elementary cur- 
riculum wmikl be shaped by the study of possible dangers in mind control by 
other tneans (e.g.. chemical and electrical stimuli) in addition to television, 
radio, or publications. 

It seems self-evident that many changes in our current society will need 
In he encmiraired before the merits of the seamless curriculum attain wide- 
spread acceptance. These include giving up some o*' the importance we have 
learned to attach to material things, a reassessment ot how we interpret demo- 
cracN and equit\. breaking away t'rom the ago^grade lockstep to which we 
have been conditioned tor a century or more, and divorcing our thinking from 
long-accepted ideas of failure, and a myriad of similar beliefs and traditions 
which presently determine or intluence educational thought and practice. But 
tlie potential for change and t\)r reconditioning our thinking probably has 
nc\er been greater than at present as so many appealing and appalling alter- 
natives lor the future present themselves in the last quarter of humankind*s 
nu^Ni phrenetic century in history. 

Lffects un Teacher Education 

The seven points ahiwe imply substantial innovations in teacher prepar- 
ation, perhaps with regard to residencies for teachers to acclimate them to 
open education during a period when programs in teacher education shift 
triMn ail emphasis on selt-contained classrooms to more flexible staff deploy- 
ment as m teaching partnerships. 

f utuies research persiMmeK as of 1^71-1972. had a great deal of re- 
spect lor the potential importance of education in the arenas of socially 
desirabk* change. They saw schooling as extending downward and upward to 
encompass both younger and older learners. Likewise, the curriculum was 
seen as bw^coinmg more llexible and easier to administer than when hampered 
bv iraiiiiional structure and practices, yet at the same time more complex in 
Its proMMons lor improving persiMiali/ed, lit'elong post-secondary education. 
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Sweeping changes ol' a novei nature were not anticipated in the present 
content of the curriculum with respect to niatliematics, language, or science, 
but major retormations m what wis emphasized in the various disciplines was 
clearly encouraged by the views of policy research workers. 

The writer was left with the impression that education had a large num- 
ber of valuable innovations already stored in the educational idea-bin. Many 
of these have already been supported by agencies such as the USOE-but ihey 
need to be put together in a mosaic or a Gestalt in order to carry U.S. schools 
toward the broad alternative horizons which futurists were contemplating 
Willi feelings of urgency that were nonetheless blended with basic confidence. 
The writer also felt, at the close of the present inquiry, that the USOE and 
NIE sliould consider proposed ventures that they repeatedly are urged to sup- 
port in the context of the kind of alternative future which such research or 
demonstration contemplates or proposes to explore. In short, the USOE 
should "buy into'* projects which sliow awareness of, and hold a promise of 
carrying us toward, a lifelong continuum of education. 

The self-fulfilling prophecies which are believed and accepted by per- 
sons in top leadership positiv rs in funding and change agencies such as the 
USOE already have triggered many developments and activities. Selected pro- 
posals can be institutionalized-can be clothed in reality -by selective deploy- 
ment of funds and by commissioning research of change strategies that will 
carry U.S. education beyond its locked-in segmentation and nontis to lifelong 
provision for self-realization through more flexible, humane, and insightful 
schooling. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 



PRIORITIES TO CREATE THE FUTURE 



Charles W. Case 
University of Vermont 



The pressing need tor a redefinition of human Ufe on this planet seems 
self-evident; yet ostrich-like planners and forecasters insist on perpetuating 
culpable i^'iiorance by shifting the focus of attention to the precise mathema- 
tical forirulae employed by those who forecast global collapse. Does it really 
matter g.early whether the major finite resources will be depleted in 150 
years or 250 years? Does it really matter that unforecasted technology may 
stave off the collapse for an additional one hundred years? 

The fact that there are some technical inaccuracies in The Limits to 
Growth seems almost irrelevant; the basic premises and general conclusions 
are valid stimuli indicating the urgent need to work together to create a livable 
and equitable future.^ 

The general conclusions in Vie Limits to Growth are: 

1. If the present growth trends in world population, indus- 
trialization, pollution, food production, and resource deple- 
tion continue unchanged, the limits to growth on this planet 
will be reached sometime within the next one hundred 
years. The most probable result will be a rather sudden and 
uncontrollable decline in both population and industrial ca- 
pacity. 

2. It IS possible to alter these gro\ th trends and to establish 
a condition of ecological and economic stability that is 



DonoUa H. Meadows. Dennis L. Meadows. Jorgen Randcrs. ?nd William W. 
Bchrons III, The Limits to Growth (New York: Universe Books, 1972). 
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sustainable tar into (he future. The state of global equili- 
brium could he designed so ihat the basic material needs of 
each person on earth are satisfied and each person has an 
equal opportunity to realize his individual human potential. 

3. If the world's people decide to strive for this second out- 
come rather than the first, the sooner ihey begin working 
to attain it, the greater wiil be their chances of success.^ 

Many have argued thai these conclusions are **gloom and doonf pro- 
jections that Ignore man's inventive and .noblem-solving ability and his will 
to survive. It seems to rue that the conclusions are quite the opposite; possi- 
bly the detractors in their very statements are indicaiii^g their lack of faith 
and trust in man's ability to change. 

The purpose ot* this chapter is to suggest a planning framework by 
which to begin to generate research and development questions that can help 
us determine the essential changes that need to be made in our current edu- 
cational systems. Tlie sequence of topics to be examined are: (I) planning 
for the future, (2) images of the future, (3) inadequacies of current educa- 
tional research and development efforts, (4) a recommended research and 
development agenda tor creating the future, and (5) possible actions. 

Planniiig for tbe Future 

The rapid pace ol* change, coupled with institutional rigidification in 
many cases, has convinced most people that the future is not within their 
control. The current plethora of writings regarding the future devote page 
upon page to discussing the rapidity of change, particularly technological 
change, and, then, most often in the last chapter, ask how i.ian will adapt to 
these changes. Seldom, if ever, di>es a futuristic writer ever question whether 
or not mankind wants or needs the technological futures being proposed. If 
one proposes, as 1 do, that man not only can but must cooperatively create 
the future, such statements are treated as idealistic or Utopian nonsense: how 
could mankind ever reach a)ireement on what he wants the future to be; and 



^Meadows e/fl/, pp. 23-24. 
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It he did. Iiow could ho ever make the changes necessary lo bring it about? If 
N\e ciMitinue lo hold su ;h assumptions about man and the future, there may 
not be a future; the future, in fact, is now. We must begin immediately to 
create the future together. 

Trend Analysis 

Currently futures forecasting efforts focus almost exclusively on the 
trends and developments that are already in niotion-for example, develop- 
ments such as: 

1. a national central data storage system. 

2. use of drugs to increase intelligence. 

3. genetic engineering. 

4. extensive leisure time due to automation. 

5. rapid successive careers. 
t>, ocean farming. 

7. nuclear holocaust. 

S. depletion of natural resources. 

increased organ :ransplant. 
10. elimination of casli payments. 

Many sucli trends could in fact provide us with the opportunity to in- 
crease the quality of life for all; other trends may not, and certainly others 
are quesiuMiahle. But in actuality we tack criteria by which to make such 
evaluatii)ns because we have not establislied and agreed upon what would be 
desirable as v^ell as plausible. We must consider desirability and plausibility 
inniltancously; most current futures forecasting focuses its attention on 
plauMbiht) i)nly. 
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When we examine the available data regarding population, pollution, 
uidustriali/ation, food production, and resource depletion, with desirability 
in mind, it becomes quite apparen: that we must begin now to radically ad- 
just our assumptions about how we live. We, as educators, are in a position 
to influence the future through the students that we have contact with and 
our own behavioral change. We can provide them with experiences that allow 
them to develop ikills, behaviors, attitudes, and values so that they can parti- 
cipate fully in the continuous creation of the future, rather than repeat the 
past as we do. 



Images uf the Future 

Meadows et al suggest tliat the minimum set of requirements for a state 
of global equilibrium are: 

I. The amount of capital in circulation and the population are 
constant in size. The birth rate equals the death rate and 
the capital investment rate equals the depreciation rate, 

1 All input and output rates-births, deaths, investment, and 
depreciation-are kept to a minimum. 

X The levels of capital and population and the raMo of the 
two are set in accordance with the values of the society. 
They may be deliberately revised and slowly adjusted as the 
advance of technology creates new options, 

Tiie autliors quickly indicate that their intention is to define a dynamic 
equihbrium as opposed to a static equilibrium: "The object in accepting the 
above three st:noments is to create freedom for society, not to impose a strait- 
jacket This point is fi rther developed by the authors of "A Blueprint for 
Survival": 

Our task is to create a society which is sustainable and which will 



^Meadows^f j/, pp. 173-74. 
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^^ivc tho tullosl possible siitistaciion to its inenibors. Such a 
siicietv b\ dotlnitum would depend noi on expansion but on 
siabihiv. This does not mean to say ihai it would besiagnant- 
Hideed w could well afford more variety than does the state of 
unifornniv ai |)resent being imposed by the pursuit of tochnolo- 
gKal effKiency."* 

Additional characteristics of an equilibrium society might also include: 

1. More leisure time due to "fLxed" levels of capital and popu- 
lation. 

/ 

2. Mhnmuni level of material obsolescence; production would 
fiKus on quality rather than quantity, 

3. Uiglier standard of living for the majority of the global pop- 
ular who do not now have such -and a lower standard of 
livuic. lOr others (by current definitions). 

4. A symbiosis between man and environment. 

Some see these characteristics as constraints to man^s freedom; others 
i»f us wDuld argue that such constraints can provide man with the opportunity 
to allocate his tmie and energy to fulfilling higlier level needs rather than the 
emphasis that now necessarily exists on fulfilling basic needs. Rather than 
excessive emphasis on providing food, shelter and clothing, man could empha- 
size individual and collective self-actuali/ation. understanding, and communi- 
catmg wiih one another, and could further emphasize creating a liberating 
future. 

What are home piissible humanistic interpretations of an equilibrium 
si)ciet> ' The possibilities mentioned below are limited by man's past and 
present visions of desirable states of being. Tliis writer is convinced that 
synergistic possibilities lie ahead that we at the moment cannot conceptualize. 
Our current advantage over past Utopian visi(^:is is that such vision must be 
operationali/ed if we are to survive. 



'*\A Blueprint lor Survival/' The tcohKist, 2, 1, Jan., 1972, p. 6. 
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Desiiiiuii^ anJ aiireeiiig upon a t'uture does not imply a ihoroughK vie- 
!UK\I. atul ihercrorc sialic, realily, but rallier a sense of direciion detiueJ 
hroadiv tn nonnative lenns iionnalive terms lhal ueccssiiale behavioial 
change in num. A normal ively defmed future provides criteria b\ which to 
ovaliute: ( I ) the curienl stale of being. (2) the diversity of trends in motion, 
and {}) current decisions and plans. Many futures writers begin by definini! 
the varietv of social and technological trends now in motion aiul immediately 
ask. "What heha\i<>ral changes must man make to adapt to these trends?" I 
NUgge>i that the ijuestions must be: Wliat values do we, collectively, want to 
gutde man's behavior in the future? Wliat behavioral changes must we begui 
lo learn wow ^ What existing factors and trends now in motion will facilitate 
these changes? Which factors and trends will impede achieving their creation? 

There is reason to believe that the forni of one's future assumptions is 
correlated to the form of one's present. If you have positive assumptions 
about vour future, then you tend to be mort optimistic about the present. 
If \ou believe the future to contaii. negative experiences, then the view of 
present will be more pessimistic and you will tend to resist change because 
change will lead to those negative experiences you expect. The past and pie- 
sent are unchangeable. The onl\ point that is changeable is the set of assump- 
tions and possibilities >ou recogni/e in your future.^ 

Possibilities of ati Equilibrium Society 

Some of the old and new visions that might be possible in an equili- 
brium society are: 

I , Temporary Systems 

a. The reduction in production pressures and the need for in- 
veniive production and recycling processes will require inuh 
tiple skilis in interaction. Such activity will require the 
ability to work with temporary groups in collaborative and 

^Ailapttxl fr^^m an unpublished paper by J. (ilenn. '*Psydi»)loj:ical Issues ot I utiirc 
(ounition and ihcu l.thicat hnphcations** (no dale). 
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wrcati\e lelutiDiiships. Hciice« organi/atioiis will rely less on 
JetiiieJ |H)Sitk>iis and roles. 



b. There can be greater i>ppuriiiiuty tor individuals to learn 
new skills while simultaneously contributing current skills 
in a temporary system. 

c. Greater opportunity tor more personal interrelationsliips in 
a total lite cor.text will require the ability to tbrtn and re- 
lease interpersonal relationships more rapidly in temporary 
s\ sterns- work situations, community participation, and 
new tanuly patterns. 

d. There can be more time to know, understand, and respect 
diverse individuals with diverse lite-styles; the unknown can 
become less threatening. 

New Forms of aiid a Redefinition of Labor 

a. The reduction of production, the need for recycling, and 
the need to equali/e world resources will require that the 
major category of labor be luiented to serving hunian needs; 
collaborative systems will be designed to meet basic needs 
so that individuals can direct more energy to achieving 
higher level needs. 

b. Aesthetic activity will be defined as a contributing labor 
benefiting the society. 

c. Soiul* dcprotessionali/ation of labor, especially ?n health, 
education, law and engineering, can occur. People w ill have 
more opportunity to pert'orm many of the tasks in these 
areas themselves. The availability of information will de- 
mystify these endeavors. 

Participatory Decision-Making 

a, TempDfury svsiems. to be ettective, will demand participa- 
tory decisuMiHuaking. 
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b. The need tor a collaboratively designed future will require 
smaller, cluster-groupings of population with communica- 
tions networks that interface the clusters when necessary 
for larger decision-making purposes. Smaller communities 
will enhance the possibility to achieve internal growth con- 
straints through public participation in decision-making, 
rather than arbitrary restrictions imposed by a remote and 
unsympathetic government.^ 

c. A stable society could cultivate diversity which would be 
reinforced by decentralized communities. 

4. Cooperation would necessarily predominate over competition as a norm 
to guide the behavior of individuals and groups. 

5. Individual life-integration would be more possible. Currently our insti- 
tutionalized structures reinforce the schizophrenia in individuals be- 
tween their vocational lite and their personal life. 

As Polak notes, human dignity is a continuous theme througliout past 
and present futures writing, '\ . . which has believed man to be capable of 
achieving social progress by virtue of his ability to determine his own destiny. 
To determine one*s destiny by the conscious application of human power 
calls for purposive futures-thinking.'*^ 

Possible Characteristics of a Humanistic Equilibrium Society 

What are the possible values and attitudes, behaviors, and skills implied 
by a humanistic equilibrium society? 

To me there is a deductive logic inlierent in the examples provided 



dapied from "A Blueprint for Survival," pp. 14-15. 



^I red L. Polak, Prognostics: A Science in the Makinfi Surveys and Creates the 
Future (Amsterdam. Holland: iiisevier Pub. Co., 1971 ). p. 362. 
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below iti that each question moves slowly tVoiii the very general lo the sliglilly 
specilic. but sinuihaiieously requires a persi)nal cominitinent to not making a 
substance static that must be dynamic. The following are examples suggested 
to me a^ jdeals to be approached by an equilibrium society: 

I. Values and Attitudes 

a. Less tear of the unknown and a greater trust and respect 
for diversity of people ana life-styles will predominate, 

b A willingness to explore new patterns of interaction and 
llexibiliiy rather thau rigidity will cliaracterize human beha- 
vior. 

c. A lu^h value on creativity as an essentiality for individual 
and collective survival and self-actualizaticn will be realized. 

d. An emphasis on the quality of lif> rallier than the quantity 
of material pi)ssession will predominate. 

e. A renewed social conmiilment to the value of human life 
will be operationali/ed. 

f. A renewed respect for nature, as opposed to curr^^nt beliefs 
tliat nature is here only for man's use, and a biosphere per- 
spective and a respect for mutual interaccommodaiiveness 
will prevail. 

g. Global loyalty rather than competitive nationalism will 
guide the interaction of populations in different geographic 
areas. 

h. A willingness to share equally the world's resources will be 
achieved. 

L A remteuration ol man's intellect, feelings, and body and a 
iiroaier trust \\\ sensory and emotional experience will be 
numilesied in si»cietal attitudes. 

Si 
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A greater emphasis on cooperation ratlier than competition 
will characterize the relations between individuals and be- 
tween ^oups. 



k. A belief in the unlimited potentiality of man individually 
and collectively will be evidenced in the support individuals 
receive from their institutions. 

L A ciimtnitment to achieve and mauitain a balance between 
individual actions and the common good will characterize 
mdividual and governnu^nt decision-making. 

in. A belief in man's ability to collaboratively create and main- 
tain a liumanistic, dynamic, equilibrium society will serve 
as a mission siiared by all. 

n. Authority will derive from competence and knowledge, 
rather than from role and power. 

o. Equal respect for manual, intellectual, and aesthetic endea- 
vors will be manitested by equal respect and equality in the 
distribution of resources. 

p. Individuals will delight in the multiple choices available at 
any decision point. 

As suggested earlier, many of the values needed for the future are not 
new visions but rather a restatement of enduring values, but they are restated 
in terms of necessities for survival. 

2. Behaviors 

Tlie behaviors and abilities suggested below represent the writer's per- 
ception of some of the ideal essential consistent behaviors that would be the 
possible result of the values and attitudes previously suggested. 

a. Individuals will exhibit a high tolerance for ambiguity and 
be relaxed when confronted witli uncertainty, and will have 
the emotional ability to st'-uggle with problems for which 
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there are not easy and specific answers. 

K >\l)en in problem-solving and planning situations, people 
will initiate an automatic searching tor all possible alterna- 
tives and optii)ns« anticipate contingencies and predict long- 
ran^e as well as short-range effects. 

c. Persons will iitili/e a variety of holistic analytical techniques 
for problem-solving. Future man can no longer rely on pre- 
cedent, linear forecasting, analogy, and extrapolation-all 
sucli methods assume a static world rather than a dynamic 
world. 

d. Conceptualization will be characterized by an emphasis up- 
on the interrelatedness of global parts-that is, the compre- 
hension of complex wholes and the understanding of speci- 
fic parts within the context of the complex whole. 

e. Cognitive and affective processes that extend man's ability 
to conceptualize globally and in extensive time frames must 
be developed. Meadows a/ note that "the majority of the 
world's peopl? are concerned with matter* that affect only 
family or friends over a short period of time. Others look 
farther ahead in time over a larger area-a city or nation. 
Only a very few people have a global perspective that ex- 
tends far into the future."** 

f. Groups will approach all decision-making activity commit- 
ted to a collaborative process of consensual validation that 
seeks alternatives to win-lose models. 

g. The continuous growth of individuals and groups will mani- 
fest the ability to approach individual and collective growth 
and development as a process of continuous self-renewal 
and the ability to initiate actii)ns that insure self-renewal in 
individuals and groups. 

^Meadows t'/fl/. p. 19. 
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h. It will be expected that processes be initiated and sustained 
tor value clarification tor individuals and groups, 

L Most actions will be characterized by altruistic behavior. 

j. Most interaction will be characterized by cooperative rather 
than competitive behavior. 

k. Interpersonal coinniunications and interaction will be 
tbrmed and released rapidly. 

L Self and group discipline will be initiated to control the use 
of resources. 

ni. Sharing will be commonplace. 

n. Individuals will be able to be self-reliant and group reliant, 
and be able to siiift t>om one to another as necessary. 

o. Persons will manage self-change and be i^ble to participate 
in the management of group change. 

p. Collaboration with others will be an expected behavior. 

q. Authentic behavior that integrates intellect, feelings, and 
body will be exhibited at all times. 

r. Persons will individually and collectively act for what is be- 
lieved to be desirable. 

s. The ability to communicate with a variety of individuals 
w:l! be essential. 

t. The initiation of acts that will further one's self-actualiza- 
tion will be a continuous process. 

u. Risk-taking behavior will not be avoided. 

Many of the aforegoing behaviors have been provided much communi- 
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calitMis space for centuries, but the discrepancy between rhetoric and action 
IS still great. 



3. SkiUs 

The following general skills emerge from the behaviors listed. It is sug- 
gested that these skills iniglit well replace many of the skills we currently 
learn in society's various educational institutions. 

a. Information processing skills will be essentiaUespecially the 
ability to store, retrieve, sort, and relate pertinent informa- 
tion to specific needs. 

b. General and social systems analysis techniques will be re- 
quired to better understand the complexity of various struc- 
tures and to better perceive the reciprocity, the connections, 
and the interdependencies between and within systems. 

L. Individual and group planning techniques will be needed so 
that individuals and groups can better make proactive deci- 
sions. 

d. Value clarification techniques will reed to be used exten- 
sively to .larify purposes and implicit values among alter- 
native courses of action. 

e. Individuals will need independent learning and unlearning 
techniques for their continuous growth and development. 

f. Individual and group r-^^inforcement techniques will be uti- 
lized ti) provide int'?rpersonal support for individual and 
group growth and development. 

g. Systems dynamics analysis and planning techniques will be 
wiilely used lo understand the long-range consequences of 
current decisions. 

h. A variety of ci)mmunications techniques will be needed to 
enliance understanding between diverse individuals and 
groups. 
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i. Extensive linguistic ability 1 1 a variety of languages will be 
required to facilitate thi; de\ jlopment of global community 
and a respect for cultural diversity. 

j. Most persons will need skill in a variety of manual skills to 
aid in the preservation and recycling of finite sources, and 
to facilitate comprehensive personal development, 

k. Forecasting skills will be needed to anticipate sliort-range 
and long-range consequences of proposed actions. 

I. Counseling and group dynamics techniques are nee<^ed to 
aid others in their process of development and to increase 
effective communications in groups, 

m. Euch person will be able to use a variety of conceptual 
frameworks. 



n. Aesthetic skills for personal expression and the development 
of new images will be essential f.w persons to fully self- 
actualize, and for society to rise to new levels of synergy. 

o. Skill in conflict management will be needed to aid commu- 
nications, planning, and decision-making activities among 
diverse individuals and groups. 

p. People will need techniques and processes to free sensory 
and emotional experience for full personal development. 



Obviously tliere are many specific sub-skills inherent in each of the 
foregoing general skills. A futuristic educational research agenda would define 
such and begin to determine the alternative ways different people could learn 
such skills. 



Most any textbook on education begins with a statement to the effect 
that the purpose of public education is to transmit the values and cultural 
heritage of the society. It would seem now that such a static purpose must be 
replaced by liberating educational processes (note I purposely avoid using the 
term schools) that free individuals to participate in a collective process of 
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creating the future. Puulo Freire refers to our past and current educational 
processes as the ''banking method of education'' whereby we simply ntakc de- 
posits of '^knowledge" in students.^ 

U Thant recently emphasized the need to use education to stimulate a 
global awareness: 

I am convinced that education has major role to play in this 
change, in this **raising of consciousness** , , , the process of edu- 
cation to which I refer must include all age levels, . , . In addition, 
the courses, curriculums, and learning experiences to which our 
young people are subjected must of course have as the primary 
emphasis the enhancement of this global awareness. As an educa- 
tor, my first concern, naturally, is acceleration of the processes 
of learning designed for this task.^^ 

Polak indicates thaf he future itself sliould serve as the core theme of 
education: '"'Future' as a abject of study will also have to aim at the forma- 
tion of personal character as a social, volitional activism oriented towards the 
future, a schooling directed at volitional optimism which will be purposive 
and responsible and have faith in its own knowledge, ability and discrimina- 
tion,"^' 



Inadequacies of Current Educational Research 

Educators, and particularly those educators engaged in research and 
development activities, have long struggled with their own identity crisis. 
They have been torn between the qualitative humanities orientation and the 
quantitative scientific orientation. This state of schizophrenia has often re- 
sulted in destructive carping between the advocates of each position and. 



Q 

Paulo i rcire, Pedagoi^y of the Oppressed (New York: Herder and Herder, 



19?()) 
10 



U Thant, "Renections of a Mediator," World. 1, ljuly4, 1972, pp. 38-41. 
Polak. pp. 362-63, 
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thereloie. has pievcniod us Horn invesiiug our energies into developing pro- 
cesses aikl ieLhnii|ues lhai would L-reaie a synihcsis beiween the qualitative 
and the i|uantitative. By aiid large public funds have been awarded to the 
empiricist, bu! because o\ the minuteness of such funds (less than one percent 
of all educational monies), it has been a shallow victory. 

The public insists on thoroughly researched and developed cars, cosme- 
tics, and weapons of war. hut. historically, has not provided money for simi- 
lar demands upon education. Within the profession, we continue our endless, 
iion-productive dialogue that separates the professionals in the schools from 
tliose in the universities from those in regional, slate, and federal agencies. 
Schools and agencies, like leininings, frantically dash from one fad to another 
differentiated staffing, career education, programmed learning (remember 
pupil-team learning?). The university research and development center per- 
sonnel continue to empirically study important topics such as; 

1, Tlie efiects of scrap paper versus no scrap paper when taking 
Regents examinations. 

2. Best time of day to give IQ tests, 
^. (ienelic inaf)ihi> to learii. 

Now the public cry for accountability has sent most professionals scur- 
rying for ways to do the same i>ld crap more efficiently, and once again im- 
potent educators are afraid to enter into a dialogue with the public to evaluate 
the assumptions of our current educational practices. If we look to the fu- 
ture, which none of us can avoid, then educational redesign must provide 
reM)urces beyond another mere fad. 

We must convince the public that our current limited research, develop- 
ment, and evaluation activities are all directed toward reinforcing the status 
quo. We must d.Mine our research questions so that such explorations can 
assist us m cluuvsing alternative futures. 

Sinuiltaneously. we must invest the necessary resources to develop new 
research methods that are based on assumptions of interrelatedness, futures 
dynamics and humani.stic ciuicerns. as opposed to our current models that 
view reality as static and unrelated, and the future as simply an extention of 
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lilo proicni. Charles Hampden-Turner notes: "Man is the maker of tools 
v^lnch shape his environment, guide his vision, claim his energies, and through 
this process nuke his destiny. When he uses these tools on himself and his 
fellow men. then it becomes especially important to ask how these tools af- 
fect his vision of humanity. Do the present methodologies, borrowed from 
ph>sical science, do justice to the full range of human endowments?''^ ^ 

Let me share with you some of Hampden-Turner's major criticisms of 
appKm^: research methods of the physical sciences to social science research: 

1. . . the adage that knowledge is power requires extensive 
redefinition in social science, for the kind of power that 
conies from the scientific knowledge of things is physical 
povver t>ver those things. In order to sliare freely among 
ourselves the fruits of psychological research, the fruits 
iliemselves must mal e possible the kind of power which 
mutually enhances both giver and receiver -that is, power 
through people." ^ ^ 

2. In prediction, control, and experimentation the capacity to 
predict and control the outcome of studies is a measure of 
how "scientific" an investigation is. The "object" of re- 
search is "reacting" within a theoretical frar^ework of 
which he has little understanding and which i ne-tenths 
fixed in advance by the unilateral fiat of the investigator.^"* 

.V Tlic null hypothesis technique is based on the assumptions 
thai i)bjecis or events must be regarded as random, that is, 
unrelated until correlation at a high degree of significance 
justifies the disproof of the null hypothesis. The volumi- 
nous literature on alienation, anomie, and conformity at- 
tests to the self-fulfilling prophecy of the techniques. 

"ClurlcN liainpacn- lurncr. Radical Man (Cambridge. Mass.: .Shcnkman Pub. 
Co., l^roh p. I. 

* ^fainpilcn-rurncr, p. 3. ^"^Uampdcn-Turner, pp. 3-5. 

^ "^Hampden- turner, pp. 5-6. 
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Tlic iradiiional dichotomy between pure and applied science 
IS false, nonproductive dichotomy that is reinforced by 
tcchincal jargon. "Many social scientists have withdrawn 
into the mists on the mountain tops and can occasionally be 
seen mysteriously rotating factors and making multi-variate 
analyses." "Degrees of abstraction, reification, and dead- 
ness have become the status symbols of those who study 
humanity. . . ."^^ 

Precision and invariability give social investigators the feel- 
ing of being scientists, especially precise and invi^riable pat- 
u^'^s of behavior. Such a predisposition causes the investi- 
gator to seek out trivial, repetitive behavior.*^ 

The emphasis on empiricism and physicalism forces social 
scientists to deal only with observable behavior. "The se- 
lection of visible externalities also contains a strong bias in 
favor of the status quo. Tlie existing scheme of things can 
be observed and measured. . . ."^^ 

The use of mathematics and reductive analysis to express 
^he coinbinaiii>n of separate parts assumes that the figures 
are additive, commutative, and associative. **There are two 
major problems in the analysis of social reahty into its sup- 
posed parts. In the first place the parts may not retain all 
of the qualities of the whole. In the second place, the 
parts, though measurable in quantitative terms, may be 
neither additive, commutati^'c, nor associative.*'^' 

Tlie final f'auh of the scientist is the assumption that science 
!S valuo-free. "Wliat is meant by value free science is that 
tools Can make no final judgments as to ends. Bui tools 
can. as we have seen, bring certain ends nearer by their 



HanipUon-Iurncr. pp. 6-7. 
liaiupdcn- lumcr. pp. 8-9. 



Ilaiiipdeihlurner, pp. 7-8. 
Hainpden-Turncr, pp. 9-11. 



applicatiolu make other ends nearly impossible to attain, 
and leave vast areas of human endeavor undiscovered.^^ 

The educational protessiun h;r not provided the leadership necessary 
to challefige the assumptions ot* the r. earch methodologies or research topics 
\ve inherited. This la.k of wisdom and leadership is eventually translated into 
the msane experiences we intlict on children every day in ever) school. 
Michael Apple appropriately notes, 'Mt should be made clear that curriculum 
design, the creatnig of educative enviroimients in which students are to dwell, 
is inherently a political and moral act. It involves competing ideologic:;!, 
political, and intensely personal conceptions of valuable educational acti- 
vity.^*-^ 

We. all those who are in any way part of the educational community, 
most be^in to work together, rather than in separate empires, to bridge the 
gap between theory and practice, and between the past, the present, and the 
t'uture. 



An Agenda for Creating the Future 

The need tor the development of new research methodologies in edu- 
cation and the social sciences in general has been outlined. I would only add 
at this pomt that a return to Von Bertalanffy's"" structuralism of interre- 
latedness could provide a t'ruitt'ul point of initiation. Untbrtunately, modern 
systems researchers leap-frogged the subtleties of the theory in their rusli to 
develop control techniques. 

Simultaneously we must engage with our populace in a discussion of 
vuir desired future and the meaning of education in reaching such a future. 



*^^lampilcn-T urncr. pp. 11-12. 

" Michael W. Apple. "Ilic Adequacy of Systems Management Procedure in Tdu- 
calion." rhv Journal o} t'.duvatiopial Research, 66, l.Septcmbei* 1972. p. 12. 

""Ludwi^ Von liOftahnit'tV. (teneral System Theory (New York: (leor^c Bia- 
zillor. 196«». 
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We must cl 'nfy our hierarchy of values. 

Wliat are some possible specil'ic learning experiences that might be re- 
searched and developed to begin now to help our children to create a future 
rather than simply inherit a future? 

Based upon my previous analysis, I would suggest we immediately en- 
deavor lo find new ways to facilitate the learning of the following "futures" 
skills by children in our schools now: 

L Methods and techniques of futures forecasting to probe the possi- 
ble consequences of alternative actions. 

2, Experimentation with creating alternative futures using imagina- 
tion, fantusN, and inventiveness. 

i. Risk-taking experiences that stress independence, perseverance, 
and control of one's own destiny. 

4. Continuous experiences in social responsibility. 

^, Experience with individual and collective problem-solving. 

6, Simulations and games that provide experience in residence by 
coping with unexpected emergencies. 

7. Group decision-making experiences that necessitate a varieiy of 
collaborative processes. 

8, Stress on general, transferable skills that can be utilized in a vari- 
ety of vocations. 

9. Periodic value-clarification confrontations. 

10. Learning processes that stress confluency-that is, the integration 
of the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor abilities of students. 

11. Introduce the concept of infinity early to provide a sense of limit- 
less options. 
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Reinforce flexibility and lentativcness in thinking and feeling. 



13. Faciliiaie eci>logical consciousness by priwiding continuous ex- 
periences with nature. 

14. Reinforce ahruistic behavior. 

15. Foster a sense of global community. 

lb. Stress cooperation rather than competition. 

17. Emphasi/e a generalist approach rather than a specialist approach 
to knowledge and skills. 

18. Provide cognitive experiences that go beyond the first-order, in- 
tended eiTects of actions to the second-order, unintended effects 
of actions. 

19. Ht)listic problem-solving experiences. 

20. Frequent opportunities to collaboratively plan, design, initiate, 
and evaluate activities. 

21 . Multiple opportunities to develop a variety of manual skills. 

22. Development of a wide range of aesthetic skills. 

23. Opportunities to develop a wide range of communications skills. 

24. bnipliasis on group dynamics skills. 

25. IndiMdual and iiroup experiences in formulating and achieving 
^ >nsciiMi*>on ^oals. objectives, and priorities. 

2h. Dc\ol 'PiTuni »t skills in macro and micro systems analysis so 
ihai vmJ. :\rs r Ud\ the ability to use a variety of analytical 

y. Dcu's- : : ,1 >.ukM> of luforinalioii processing skills. 
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It seems concoptuallv possible to construct educational experiences for 
iiuiividuals ot any age in the aforementioned areas. It would also seem desir- 
able to conceptualize each total community as the "school/' with all people 
having both a learning and teaclung responsibility. 

As this and similar research and development agendas are implemented, 
we must snnultaneously develop research methodologies that go beyond our 
adaptations fioin the physical sciences; if we do otherwise, we might simply 
recreate the past. 

Such an agenda as this will be met by many with comments to the ef- 
feet that we already do many of these things in school. I think we can 
seriously challenge such claims. I am suggesting that such experiences as 
listed above should comprise the vast majority of our educational effort. 
Presently we know a little about most of these areas, but we need an inten- 
sive research and development effort to determine a variety of ways by v/hich 
we can provide sucli experiences. We need also to find the best ways to 
tram and retrain teachers in how to provide such experiences. 



Possible Actions 

What, then, are some possible specific actions that educaiois miglit take 
to f urther the attainment of the goals in this chapter? 

1. Begin a dialogue with our constituencies in an effort to redefine 
the priorities that will guide our efforts and the expenditure of 
resources. Activities must not be limited to only those that rein- 
force the educational status quo. We must begin to make leade--- 
sliip and financial commitments to the human needs inherent in 
the future. Tliis may necessitate researcli and service activities 
for which there is no "soft-money" available. 

2. Researchers from many disciplines must begin to work together 
cooperatively to develop new research designs and methodologies 
that do not perpetuate the implicit assumptions contained in the 
designs and methodologies in use now, but rather begin with as- 
sumptions of dispersed power, holism, and future-orientation. 
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3. Exert influence on the priorities establislied by state and federal 
agencies. We can influence their priorities. Stop the game of run- 
ning from funding fad to funding fad; such activity has changed 
very, very little in our schools. 

4. Research and development must become linked with long-range 
planning and current evaluation. Currently educational research 
is treated as a luxury and, therefore, researchers are paralyzed by 
feelings of impotence. Constant threats regarding the withdrawal 
of funding reinforces this impotence. Research and development 
personnel must be given leeway for risk-taking ventures, and then 
must be allowed to intluence action. 

5. Accountability must begin to be defined in ten*;sof ethical con- 
siderations rather than on solely economic considerations. If we 
don*t do this, we may well become only mechanistic technicians. 
Evaluation criteria should be based on how successful we are in 
providing students with experiences that allow them to become 
independent learners. 

6. New organizational patterns are needed that directly link all social 
service agencies and institutions and communities in a cooperative 
effort directed toward the recommended research agenda. We 
must have everyone's participation, commitment, and resources, 
both financial and intellectual, if we are to accomplish this goal. 
Such linkages will have to be designed on cooperative organiza- 
tional models, rather than traditional power models which guar- 
antee failure. 

7. A continuous process of organizational development should begin 
immediately to stop the process of organizational and individual 
rigidifuation. Flexibility and openness are the characteristics of 
an open, creative organizational climate that allows initiative and 
leadership to emerge. Such a climate is essential for the creativity 
and communications envisioned. 

Tlie tasks are large, but not impossible; the stakes are the hij^hest- survi- 
val and the creation of humanistic environments. 



RIDING THE APOCALYPSE: 
EDUCATION AND THE FUTURE OF HUMANITY 



Robert Bundy 
Syracuse, New York 



We in the industrialized nations cannot think clearly about education 
and the future unless we understand the global dram;, which is unfolding. 
The power of our technology and the finiteness of our natural environment 
have combined to make this historic period decisive for all peoples on earth. 
To give it the epic dimensions it deserves: humanity is riding the apocalypse. 
A crossroad has been reached with choices so fundamental and consequences 
so profound that every facet of human life, everywhere, will be affected. 
Viewed in this way, what we do in education today will set the course and 
shape the vision for many yet unborn generations. To speak of education, 
then, is to speak of the future of all humanity. 

In the following I have tried to weave a story beginning with an analysis 
of our historic situation, moving to root causes of current world disorder, and 
then to ideas about social reconstruction. Throughout I focus on education 
and the future of Wester^ nvilization but as viewed with a global conscious- 
ness. The resulting tapestry will be suggestive, I hope, of where our imagina- 
tion now needs to go to work if we are to survive on this planet and create 
something far better than our current industrial thinking points to in the 
West. 



J Editor Sole: These comments, revised and updated by Robert Bundy in 
February, 19 74, were first presented at the Deans Committee meeting in Chicago, and 
prompted (he discussion in the next chapter,] 
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Social Analysis: Finding a Framework for Meaning 

Mi)dern man f inds hiiiisolt* in the oyc of a gigantic storm made from the 
violent currents of discarded past and uninspired future. The visions of reli- 
gious fulfilhnent and Utopian renewal which pulled Western civilization 
onward in the past, have lost their power to energi/e our public will and 
iniapnation. At the same time, we have not yet found the new shared images 
of the future needed to create fresh hope and purpose. The future is still 
phahle to human choice. But time is not on our side, for cracks in our civili- 
zation are .s|)ieading rapidly. 

We stand thus at the very edge of history. Yet we are not altogether 
siihdued. Voices are raised insisting a lost primitive innocence must be re- 
covered. Other voices speak of transcendental states rising above wwldly 
vanities. Still other voices announce the end of human prc-history and the 
coming of a post-political millenium. But the most powerful voices we hear 
come from the industrial elites who offer us an engineered society of techno- 
logical splendor. 

Our problem is we have no common roots in some dominant vision 
which speaks to everyone about progress and human renewal. We have, to 
paraphrase Fred Polak.' no unique dream for our historic period: no collec- 
tive, inspiring vision which provides a sense of meaning to go forward. Such 
is the condition of modern man. And herein lies the reason why certain 
forces are rending us apart while we stand by helpless. 

As we look out from the present, five powerful trends are writing the 
inscription on our tombstone. 1 believe we must look at this chasm ahead in 
all its lernu before we will find another route to follow. Other routes are 
possible, as 1 will suggest^ and these routes will have the nu)st profound impli- 
cations for restructuring our notions about education and the future. 



I red L Pulak. rhc ImuKc <>} the Future, 2 vols. <Ncw York: Oceana Pubiica- 
tiorti. 1 96 1 ). 
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Social Forces Shaping the Future 



1. The growing disparity between the haves and havenots. We live in 
two worlds. As Lester Brown*- puts it, one is industrial and urban and one is 
agrarian and rural; one overfed and overweight and one hungry and mahiour- 
ished. The gap between the rich and the poor nations is increasing each year. 
Currently, the rich world consumes o"er 90 per cent of the earth's resources. 
The United States, with 6 per cent of the world's population, consumes over 
one-third of the earth's resources. From a twelve-fold difference in per capita 
gross national product (GNP) in 1965 between the rich and poor nations, this 
gap may widen to an eighteen-fold difference by the year 2000. But in the 
intervening years the quality of life in the poor nations will most likely de- 
crease markedly as rapid urbanization, unemployment and population growth 
wipe out improvements in food productivity, health care and other basic ser- 
vices. Without some major interventions then, the year 2000 will probably 
resemble a large island of wealth surrounded by a much larger world slum. 
But paradoxically, massive technical assistance to the poor nations will only 
increase their poverty and underdevelopment. 

Clearly, this growing disparity between the rich and the poor is putting 
the peoples of the world on a collision course with disaster. 

2. Increasing environmental degradation. To date, the dangers to our 
natural environment have been grossly underplayed. We need only consider 
the following: ( I ) the growing variety and amounts of hidustriai chemicals 
and waste products, many of which, like DDT and methyl mercury, are both 
dangerous to life and non-biodegradable; (2) the growing list of extinct or 
endangered species; (3) the rise in respiratory diseases, particularly bronchi- 
tis, emphysema and lung cancer, directly related to air pollution; (4) increas- 
ing danger of serii>us industrial mishaps such as large oil spills and radiation 
leakage, as well as dangerous atmospheric alterations and food chain break- 
downs due to manmade projects; (5) the declining per capita amenities of 
fresh water, natural recreational areas and arable land; (6) the inadequacy of 
world wide environmental legisl ition; (7) entrenched attitudes favoring con- 
tinuing economic gri)wth at virtually any cost. 



"Lesia R. Brown. World WUhout Borders (New York: Random House, 1972). 
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This partial listing suggests that with only one third of humanity in the 
technological age. we are already approaching natural limits to economic 
growth, pollution and population. The delicate lite support systems of planet 
earth seem to be in great jeopardy as world wide industrialization accelerates. 
Again, this is a global problem with potential nightmare consequences. 

3. Racism and world controL The world spht now is North-South ; the 
luves versus the havenots, the white world versus the non-white world (ex- 
cepting Japan). Increasingly the non-white world is demanding its share of 
the planet's resources. But lere are fundamental environmental and econo- 
mic problems as just described. The non-white world can never hope to 
obtain even the levels of poverty in the rich world. Will the non-white world 
be satisfied with small improvements in standards of living as the absolute 
gap increases? I do not think so. What then will be llie response of the rich 
countries? .A voung girl, almost in tears, recently gave me an answer: "We 
will kill ihem.** 

I include these thoughts under racism because the white world's view 
of the future is very clear, **We will contri)L" This means that three-fourths 
of humanity will he used if economically beneficial and subordinated if they 
pose a tlireai. For anyone who doubts this, I ask him to think of the history 
of racism m this country. The near genocide of the American Indian is a 
classic example. Consider also the black population of America. Even now, 
after centuries of slavery, we are building two unequal societies- one white 
and one non-white. Our national policies and attitudes, for all who will see, 
reinforce segregation, concentration and non-enrichment of non-white peo- 
ples. 

Racism and world control are deeply intertwined and their interaction 
will significanti) sliape the future over the next several decades. 

4. New technology. New technologies, particularly in the biological 
sciences, are presenting us with profound value dilemmas and are already 
shaping the characteiistics of hunianhood for future generations. Personality- 
niodifving drugs, supercosmetology, cyborgs, artificial intelligence, egg banks, 
embryo transplants, surrogate mothers, artificial wombs, parthenogenesis, 
cloning aiid genetic engineering, to riame just a few, are or will likely be 
extensively developed soon for human application. Consider also weapon 
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technology. Despite disarmament talks, over 200 billion dollars per year go 
tor military expenditures globally. 

The armaments issue is clear~we must stop it. But many of the other 
technologies are providing choices we cannot clearly evaluate. So far, our 
attention to these issues is not heartening. Tlie general ^iublic, in fact, has 
been excluded altogether from the debate over technological choices beyond 
the simplistic level of Gallup polls. 

S. Growth and dominance of large institutions. As Peter Drucker^ 
puts it, we have become a "society of organizations"; a pluralism of institu- 
tional diversity and ditTusion of power. Increasingly, we entrust the discharge 
of major social tasks to ever larger institutions which are organized for perpe- 
tuity and managed by professionals. Unlike in the past, today's organiza- 
tions are interdependent. This symbiotic relationship, on today's scale, 
makes obsolete much of our traditional social and political theory. 

Organizations, therefore, exert tremendous influences in our lives. Has 
this development been beneficial? 1 believe with Ivan Illich^ that modern 
institutions go through two major stages or watersheds. In the first stage, 
there is a direct positive relationsiiip between resources expended and ser- 
vices provided. New knowledge is applied to specific problems and desirable 
effects are produced. Simple habits and tools become widespread. 

However, as the modern institution grows, it reaches its second water- 
shed and mcrcases in resources expended actually decrease services. The 
characteristics of the second watershed are: 

( I ) Bureaucratization. An emphasis on rational, efficient man- 
agement; hierLTchical, impersonaL specialized division of labor and 
assembly line production. Human values become institutionalized and 
transformed into technical tasks. 



Peter \\ Druckcr, The A^ie of Discontinuity (New York: Harper & Row Pub- 
lishers, I968>. 

4 

Ivan lUich, Tools for Cmvivialitv (New York: Harper & Row Publishers, 1973). 
1 1 am indebted to lllichN masterful social analysis. Hie influence of his ideas wiU be 
evident ihrou^iJioui this anicle.] 
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\1) SurvKal and growth become primary goals. The institution 
becoMios ail end in itself whose purposes are indefinite expansion and 
unhinited creation of new but unreah/.able needs. 

{}) The institution develops a radical monopoly. There is a 
iK^nuiiance of one type of product rather than one brand. Acceptable 
alternatives dechne. For example, private transportation becomes iden- 
tified with high speed vehicles, Schools monopolize education by legi- 
timating a particular kind of socially acceptable learning. Medicine 
becomes the exclusive definer of what constitutes disease and its treat- 
ment. 

(4) Self-serving elites take control. These elites define basic 
needs of people in terms professionals can meet. In medicine, ever more 
ci>nditions are defined as needing treatment by the creation of new 
specialties under direct control of tlie guild. The tools of health care 
aie jealously guarded to prevent their widespread use by the general 
public. 

(5) Services become compulsory. Tiie outputs of institutions 
become socially obligatory and defined as basic necessities only large 
institutions can provide. Services become commodici/ed- turned into 
engineered social habits fitting the logic of large scale production. Peo- 
ple end up being exploited by the demands of their tools. 

(6) Consumers become addicted to institutional products. Al- 
ternative ways of doing things cannot be imagined. Thus, medical care 
can only he visualized in terms of doctors and hospitals, and education 
becomes identified with schools, curricula and teachers. People become 
clasMfied by tlieir level of consumption. 

(7) Servkes become scarce. Professionals create a deliberate 
ticarcity. Tlie practice of general medicine declines. Iiealth costs soar, 
and hospitals become a person's contact with a doctor. Tliere are insuf- 
ficient numbers of doctors, though thousands are turned away from 
medical schools. In education, more time and resources are spent get- 
ting ready to teach than in actually teaching. In transportation, the 
utility of the car is dinunislied because more time is spent in traffic 
jams, accidents and traffic court. Cars also make space scarce and 
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prevent people from the right to walk or ride a bicycle. So, people pay 
more and get increasingly less. Only the very wealthy can afford access 
to and autonomous use of industrial tools. 

(8) Natural competence is restricted. Many ancient privileges 
arc lost: healing and consoling one another, burying one's dead, build- 
ing a shelter, innate mobility and abundant opportunities for learning. 
Increasingly the individual must rely on the experts because he is told 
the tools of his society are too complex to understand. 

(9) Self-defeating escalation occurs. Institutional elites an- 
nounce a crisis because of the growing gap between consumer expecta- 
tions and actual services. But the elites are locked into one approach to 
problem solving: more of what is currently offered. The cure for bau 
management is more management. The cure for illiteracy is more 
teachers, books and behavioral engineers. 

(10) Finally, the institution becomes a social danger. Profes- 
sional medicine becomes a major threat to health as medicine itself 
creates new kinds of diseases. Huge amounts of money are spent to 
deal with the irresponsible use of drugs, extend sick life and keep 
people functioning in inhospitable cities and sickening jobs. Schools 
become a major threat to education, professional law a threat to jus- 
tice, and professional government a threat to continued exlst^ce. As 
these institutions pass their second waterstied, people need to^ pro* 
tected from them. 

In my judgment, most of our major institutions today are reaching, 
have reached, or have passed through their second watershed. The trend is 
now towards further escalation and instability and increasing use of military 
force to protect institutional autonomy. And most insidious, what was once 
predoiuinamly a Western phenomena is now becoming a global phenomena. 
During the next three decades, the Third World will be made regenerative, 
addictive consumers. In economic terms this means chronic undercapitaliza- 
tion because the demand for Western industrial products can never be 
satisfied. There are insufficient planetary resources, and Third World coun- 
tries will always be too poor. Thus, the industrialization of the Third World 
will increase underdevelopment and poverty and give rise to social and poli- 
tical mstabilities on a scale never known before. 
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Tho future ot ihe^ic live trends will be decisive in human aiYairs tor 
cenlunes to cdimo. We hover on the edge ot* social and biospheric collapse 
and are prepared to comniit the most previous crimes against the majority of 
liumanity in the name ot' justice and grovtth. Why? What is wrong with our 
civili/aiK»n that prevents us from altering these tlve trends? Has technology 
beiraved us' No. The l ive trends are symptomatic. Beneath them lie a deep 
sickness of the soul, a consciousness that distorts means and ends and betrays 
tlie ideals of humanism long a part of Western civilization, a consciousness 
some at least would call urhnicism. 

Roots of Current Social Disorder 

There are four properties which describe the nature of technicism as a 
world view ajid moral outlook. My statement of these properties will follow 
the insightful analysis of Manfred Stanley.^ 

I. Dehumanized notion of objectwity. One of the striking features 
of itie Middle Ages was the holistic view of God, man and nature. All were 
integrated m a divine economy. There was a unified ontology and a vision 
of the "good" which transcended the political order. Siiice the seventeenth 
century, however, and particularly since Descartes, we have had to struggle 
with the subject-object problem, a protbund dualism. What this dualism 
means in a lechnicist culture is that we live in two worlds. One world is the 
dv»main of human at'fairs which is one's inner, private, subjective world. Then 
there is the other world: objective nature which is materially measurable and 
manipulable. Matters of human values, purposes and feelings are relegated to 
the private subjective world and eventually they become viewed as random 
and irrational. Finally, they are treated as dreams and illusions. Thus, all 
tliose matters traditionally t'elt to be part of the very essence of the human 
experience are forced out of the public domain, de-objectified by being de- 
prived of their status as facts, and they fail to receWe the scrutiny of public 
debate and refinement. The pathways to tmth and certainty are found not 
in traditional authority or transcendent tmth, but in morally neutral princi- 
ples of rigorous mcthodologv and t'unctional relevance. 



Mamrod Stanley, "Literacy: The Crisis of a Conventional Wisdom" School 
/?fnt-H. May, 1972, pp. 373-40S. 1 1 have retitled two ot liis categories.} 
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By making issues of values and purposes non-objective and private, the 
very notion oi* objectivity is dehumanized. Human subjectivity and volition 
are uenied existence as a primary ontological category. Problems of human 
purposes and values become nothing more than technical problems in disguise 
vvhich are amenable to solution by technical experts. Ultimately then, the 
mner vvorld bcci)mes merged with the objective as operant conditioning sci- 
entifically explains subjective phenomena and the human subject is reduced 
to ihw c^iaiuh oi an operating tool. 

2. Dominance of metaphors from the non-human realm. Second, a 
lechnicisi culture is characterized by a widespread use of metaphors from the 
non-human realm, especially machines and communications theory, to de- 
scribe and explain human action. Our vocabulary becomes filled with factory 
terms in education and cybernetic language to describe social systems. The 
human body is constantly seen as a sophisticated machine. Human affairs 
sluouded \u these types of metaphors conceal the unique dimensions of 
human experience and personal agency. What can be lost sight of is thatthese 
metaphors are linguistic borrowings from non-human domains. After awhile, 
the danger is we lose mastery over our own language and become insensitive 
ti^ how language is being used on us. 

3. Control by experts. There is a natural tendency in any society 
to identify the worth and capacities of a person by his function within the 
structure of specialization. In a technicist culture this tendency culminates in 
a view of the expert as the exclusive definer of that part of reality which he 
takes as his area of competence. The misuse of metaphors encourages this 
process because the experts are seen as people who understand both the 
metaphors and the "laws'* which control human affairs to which the meta- 
phors are applied. The individual thus finds he must continually go to the 
expeiii lo have reality explained to him. 

4. Displacement of personal agency. This process results in a final 
reduction i^f' the individual because he gives up his personal agency and 
respDnsibility to the technicians. He cannot understand the very society he 
lives in. It is a labyrini \ of complex and secret mazes. Everywhere he turns 
ho IS confronted with technical vocabularies to which he is a stranger. No 
longer can he be a constructive, responsible agent. All that remains is to 
withdraw into private hedonisms according to the level his objective merits 
place hini wiihm the svsiem. 
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NVhai a iivlnucist culture doe\ iherei'ore, is demand obedience to ilie 
nivsiiMcaiion ot' one's own tools. Our tools and the techniques for using 
them become ends in themselves with a seeming life of their own. Nature is 
indiiTerent to human definitions of morality and purpose. Selt-regulating 
impersonal natural processes and life forces replace any belief in a higher 
justification for human existence or faith that a transcendent **good" can be 
found m objective reality. The possibility of participatory politics achieving 
public consensus on social goals so that citizens cun coli^^tively and con- 
sciously construct their public world is seen as a dangerous romanticism. 
Human reason is forced to bow to utility and efficiency such that the logic 
of techniques organizes human purposes. In the end, the individual doesn't 
use techniques to bring about a non-technological goal; the individual be- 
comes a means for the self-perpetuation and maintenance of techniques-a 
tool himself. 

This, of course, is a description of a form of '*puro" technicism, 1 am 
not criii*:izing technology as such. Man has always needed some technology 
to assist his encounters with the beautiful and the sacred and with the rigors 
of survival. Nor am 1 forgetting the **cussedness" of man found in all socie- 
ties, WTiat I am criticizing is thej^rientation in which techniques become their 
own justification- a consciousness which accepts man's adaptation to techno- 
logy rather than man's control over its direction to achieve higher non- 
technological goals. I am not arguing that our society is completely techni- 
cized or that technicism is an e.xclusively modern phenomena, or that the 
five global trends are directly caused by a technicist orientation. Nor am I 
suggesting that technicism is a malevolent force with a life of its own con- 
sciously conspiring to "take over" the human race 

Technicism is treated here as an orientation which has grown out of 
certain historical f ocesses rather than a conscious choice or decision, Wliai 
1 believe is that there are powerful technicist tendencies in our civilization 
and the general drift is toward a techiiicist culture which 1 feel is basically 
destructive of humanistic ideals. My concern is that the decline of traditional 
notions of humanism, particularly notions of human freedom, personal re- 
sponsibility and self-determination, is blocking our chances of dealing in 
any authentic way with the five global trends. Tlie most devious effects of 
the tecfinicist orientation are to stunt the public 'magination and distort 
social perceptions. Tfiere seems to be no alternative to current growth and 
institutional ethics which don't also strip us of hard-won achievements and 
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proi:rcss. I Lontw'iid iliero arc alternatives, but we must view the world in 
other terms in ordei to see these alternatives. 

To speak of "other terms" implies different organizing ideas, different 
kiniis of socialization, and therefore a different educational process than now 
exisis. To formulate what these differences might be, we t*irst have to con- 
sider huw the technicist orientation currently affects education. In the 
following my focus will be primarily on schools. The things I will be talking 
about cannot all be laid at the doorste^p of technicism, nor am I simply indict- 
ini: educators. My point is that wfiat schools do tits in well with the overall 
pattern of a technicist culture and is a reflection of what the larger society 
demands of its schools. 



The Technicist Orientation and Schools 

Numerous writers, in the past two decades, have commented on the 
growing use M inaciiine metaphors in education as well as on the specializa- 
tion. dilTerentiation, impersonality and conformism of schools. The schools 
provide a nece^A. * apprenticeship to psychologically and intellectually pre- 
pare young people tit into ihe complex professional and managerial roles 
demanded by 1:1,. . NMiat was once shared with other institutions, how- 
ever, now bcconiw^s «?\ ;lusively identified with one institution. And this one 
uistituiion not only becomes decisive in the lives of young people, but certain 
attitudes, questions, expressive nu>des and intellectual content are excluded 
altogether. Schools thus legitimaie a particular kind of learning which, as a 
basic ni'cessitv can onlv be satisfied by school. 

Durmg ihis apprenticeslii". powertul sorting mechanisms reduce stu- 
dent variation and eamiark the undoicvmsuming deviant for sp * Mai remedial 
trea'ment. A monolithic conformism in schools coupled with standardized 
tests and behavioral measures make tl;e whole system very efficient despite its 
bulkv si/c. L'nI'ortunately. students become viewed increasingly as objects 
to be processed thrcugli the system. This is not due to :he pathologies or 
indillorence o\' eaucators. Rather, it grows out of the demands for efficiency 
and order needed 10 process large numbers of students under the constraints 
impi'Sed h> time. laws, school architecture, mandated curricula and the logic 
of large scale production. 
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LxteiisNe control ovc young people is esscniiaK Not needed tor the 
maintenance ot the conununity and unable to contribute to knowledge, 
young people are a potential nienacL an irrational proletariat likely to do 
violent things it' control is relaxed. Schools thus become an exquisite orches- 
tration of objects t'itting a grand systems tlow model. An important conse- 
quence of this managerial apprenticesliip is that young people^s ser.iiii 'ity to 
being treated as an object is reduced. They come to accept the idea that 
people everywhere will have to learn to be similaiK processed (tor the public 
mierest) through the systems designed by the social engineers. 

\\ the moral level, a subtle but profound indoctrination occurs in 
schools. Issues of moral action are suppressed if they contradict the beliefs 
of the prevailing system. The debates over moral issues which do occur are 
likely to happen as a kind of spectator sport. The net etTect is a co-option 
which confuses thouglit and action. In the end. issues of moral action become 
fused with propaganda. Following one's moral convictions is a private mat- 
ter to be done on one's own time. Challenges to the dominaiu system are 
seen as counter-productive and irrational and students are led to believe they 
slumid be suppressed. 

Another aspect of school indoctrination is the promotion of expertise 
jnd techniques to the point of mystitlcation. A consciousness is developed 
that certified experts sliould be revered because of their "proven " claims to 
be able to st)lve problems as well as direct social progress. Educators support 
this attitude about themselves through their constant ''successes" in uncover- 
ing learnme deficiencies requiring professional treatment. The image of the 
expert presented to young people is of one who is skillful in tlie use of objec- 
tive, scientific techniques and in controlling the emotions, and of or^e who 
bnngs J rational logic to all problems. It a particular social problem has not 
been solved, it is not because the problem may net be amenable to teclinical 
solution, but because the ri^ht technical solutiim has \vn been applied. 
Human values thus bee ,Mne constantly translated into mere technical tasks. 
Students are encouraged to beheve that not only are all global problems 
si>lvable b\ tecfmical means, but also that these technical solutions should be 
applied in the interests of the poor nations. Even recalcitrant nature can be 
subdued by appropriate planning if it conflicts with global industrialization. 

This mv stificatii II of experts and techniques is grounded in certain 
attitudes and cognitive stvles. First, young people develop a computtmenta- 
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Ii/cd x^orld vie\\ ihioujdi t'raginentation of subject area specialties and Ian- 
i:uajze which honors techniques as the pathway to truth in the objective 
world. As mail) people have noted, ever more specialized knowledge in ever 
more specialued tracks has made a mockery ot' the aims of liberal education, 
Si'citnJ, the world is presented to students as a static reality and chunks of 
tins realit> (to quote Paulo Freire^) are progressively deposited in the minds 
of students. Learning becomes the process of passive beings grasping the 
static and predictable world as named and defined by experts. Third, young 
people are kept m a long dependency relationsliip both to the larger society 
and io pnw'essional treatment. As James Coleman^ points out, young peo- 
ple's prunarv responsibility is to be a learner in school. This narcissism pre- 
pares Vi^ung people for the highly iniellectualized and symbolic skills needed 
ui toda>*s knowledge organizations. But it also serves to deaden an authentic 
prx\is in which thouglit can be translated into action. 

Tins invstn'ication of experts and techniques also reduces the signifi- 
cance of ecstasy and contemplation of the beautiful. Students do not develop 
the ability to use a technique without having that technique dominate their 
lives: i.e.. they do not learn to duyensi* with the technique in the enjoyment 
of things tor their own sake. Language thus becomes reduced to a study of 
granmiar. The idea of leisure becomes learning how to be productive in one's 
free tune. .And learning becomes a predictive series of input/output equa- 
tions. 

Further . vidence for a technicist influence in schools can be seen in the 
tendencv tv» accept a pure technicist notion of minimal literacy-a technique 
of sign interpretation ana symbol manipulation with some quantitative cri- 
terion. usualU in the form of reading, writing and mathematical tasks. How- 
ever, the teclimque?> used are in themselves morally neutral and therefore 
allow people to be "objectively" measured. By an acceptance of this defini- 
tion or at least it^ intent, whole populations can be defined as needing 



^'KuuU^ I rcirc.A'i/JCc ).*:>• of iht Opprcsstxi (New York: Herder and Herder. 1971). 

'Jjiv.cs S. ColL-nun. "lAlucation in Modern Scu'iety.'* Computers. Communica- 
tk*ns jn,i thi- hihltc Intt-fiHt^ cd. Martin (Jrecnbcrger (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
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tieatmenl which those who define Htcracy can generously provide. Such a 
notion of Hteracy speaks to minimal capacities of participation as defined by 
a particular society, but not to an understanding of the moral dimensions and 
implications of this participation. 

Thus, schools provide an effective environment for teaching the value 
of school as a supplier of certified knowledge stock and teaching young peo- 
ple that they need to be taught. Education and the institution of compulsory 
schools become synonymous and schools exert a radical monopoly over learn- 
ing. Education is seen as a planned treatment one receives by submitting to 
an institutionally defined process. The pursuit of knowledge and truth arc 
viewed as institutional processes rather than personal ventures. Progressive 
consumption of curricula prepares young people for a life of end., ss competi- 
tive consumption and the belief that personal development and one's value in 
society is determined by one's level of consumption. In the process, young 
people are tauglu to give up many of their native abilitiesfor what institutions 
can do or make for them. Opportunities for self-defined learning are severely 
decreased because young people are continually taught to go to the experts 
to t'ind out the truth of what they already may know. Many opportunities 
for people to teach one another are curtailed by restricting easy and abundant 
access to the tools for learning and the stored memories of the community. 
Finally, young people hooked on school, institutions and progressive con- 
sumption cannot see other possibilities for learning nor can they understand 
that otlier skills may be needed if they are to have an authentic sense of per- 
sonal agency and individuality. In summary, the fact that schools preserve 
the status quo is not being criticized; rather, it is being argued that the status 
quo is disastrous for their future. 

Schools, of course, do other things that many, including myself, would 
consider positive. Clearly, the institution of schools is a significant social 
invention one does not brusli aside lightly. Nevertheless, schools are deeply 
tcvhnici/ed, in my opinion. I believe that young people, for the most part, 
develop a trained incapacity to understand or cope in any deeply humanistic 
way with the social forces shaping our immediate future. What we must 
consciously do is introduce destabilization by means of different educational 
alternatives. I realue the possible terrors which could result but I believe the 
terrors that are with us warrant the risk to be taken. 

To illustrate this last point and to conclude this section on social 
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analysis I will sketch two brief scenarios, either of which I believe is ex- 
tremely likely over the next several decades if current technicist tendencies 
are allowed to continue. 

Industrial Future No. I: Continued World Growth. In this scenario, 
indusiriali/aiion proceeds. Third World peoples are made addictive consum- 
ers. There is widespread environmental damage because of the destruction 
done before international controls were initiated. Severe social/political insta- 
bility results because of institutional escalation, rising uncertainty over how 
to cope with environmental damage, inflationary economics, constant food 
crises, and extensive urbanization coupled with massive unemployment and 
poverty in the Third World. There is a constant threat of major war due to 
international squabbling over causes and solutions to problems and fear of 
losmg power or sovereignty. Eventually there is social-political-economic 
collapse due to extreme biospheric degradation, atomic war, famine, plague 
or some combination of these. Megadeaths result. 

In this scenario, the quest for dominion over nature together with an 
exalted beliei* in planning and technical solutions blinded the controlling 
elites to the possibility that nature wouldn't cooperate and that the time 
frame for action was so short. 

Industrial Future No. 2: Limited World Growth. The possibilities for 
industrial t'ulure No. 1 are recognized by world leaders, and desperate mea- 
sures are introduced. There is a freezing of current world power structures. 
Rigid Sivial and economic controls are imposed, including enforced steriliza- 
tion and abortion, international planning teams allocate resources and make 
macrodecisions. in the process, national sovereignties in the Third World are 
violated if dutit'ul cooperation is not forthcoming. Widespread alienation and 
constant insurgencies make militar) control a necessary global phenomena. 
A world dictatorial government and a triumph for the planning elites occur. 
Tins results eventually in ( 1) a form of technicist world cuhure, or (2y world 
governmental collapse and isolationism because of internal instabilities among 
the controllers or violent revolutions and terrorism using biological or atomic 
warfare. In either case, megadeaths occur. 

Wliat both these futures imply is that the industrial dream, and the 
image of v\or»J saperindustrial splendor formed out of this dream, are over. 
Tliere are sinipl> not enougli resources available, except perhaps for a time by 
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a linv aUlucni mniDnty oi the world. But even it* tlierc were enough re- 
Si)urees. a fully developed technioist orjentation would only deepen beyond 
repair the current suicidal distortion between people and their social/techni- 
cal tools. To say it another way: For the past two centuries, we have been 
engaged in a technological experiment in wliich we believed human happiness 
could be achieved by making technology replace enduring human functions 
and the care and dependence of people on each other. This experiment we 
must now admit has been a failure. 

Clearly, other themes are possible withui the framework of the above 
iv\o mdustrial futures. I do not believe, however, we can avoid one or tiie 
other of tliese two mam outlines of the future unless there is a basic alteration 
in our lechiucist mentality. It is to such an alteration and other possibilities 
for the future we must now turn. 

Social Reconstruction: Finding a New Literacy 

In all of the fi)regoing there has been a recurrent theme -the distortion 
between means and ends, between people and their tools in modern techno- 
logical society. This distortion effectively blocks positive attempts at human- 
istic siKial reconstruction. It is this problem tlien that we must address if 
alternative pathvvass into the future are to be discovered and a different 
literacy is to he formulated. Our task, in another sense, is to discover ways 
to discriminate between authentic versus inauthontic uses of technology. We 
need uses that Jo not jeopardize the obvious benefits nf certain lines of 
material pn)gress. bu* that permit alternative detmitions of social problems 
and their solutions in lino with traditii-nal humanistic ideals. Only the barest 
attempt at these things can be made here, I will try only to point to some 
(X)ssibilities and general directions, particularly as tliev relate to education. 
Once again. Ivan lllich ii utstnictive and I will draw on a number of his ideas. 

We must examine first in more detail the notion of tools in human 
affairs. Td simplify discussion, we can define a tool, in its general sense, as 
any rationally designed device N^hosc* purpose is a means to obtain ynne end. 
This inimediateK implies different categories of tools, e.g.. artifacts such as 
hammers and pulievs, organizations and institutional arrangements; and fi- 
nally, lav^s. prueedures and rules. Let us now generalize lllich\s notimi of 
uistitutional watersheds to the growth stages of tools. In the first stage. 
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N^luch miiiht be called **humanuing use/' (1) tools extend human capability; 
{!) l»**y ainplii) opportunities for people to engage in authentic activity; 
(3) tlie iiidiviuual exercises authority and assumes responsibility over the 
tool; and (4) the tool is used as a means. In thr second stage, which might be 
called **dehuinani/ing abuse/* (1) tools contract, eliminate or replace human 
functions: {!) they severel> reduce choice and motivation; (3) tools take 
over, and (4) the\ impose their own logic. (There is nothing detemiinistic 
being implied here. All ll'.at is being said is that there is clear evidence many 
of the tools of our technological civilization do go through these growth 
stages.) 

Tools in their first stage of growth might be cMcd convivial tools. To 
lllich. convivial tools are tools which can be used easily by anyone, as often 
or as seldom as desired, without obligation, for purposes chosen by the indi- 
vidual to express his meaning in action, as long as other people's rights of 
accesN are woi impeded. We have numerous examples of convivial tools. For 
example, the telephone, the public mails, sidewalks, sewage systems, band- 
aids, the bicNCic. the book. To clarify that this is not an anti-technologicaJ 
attitude, it needs to be pointed out iliat whether a tool is convivial or not is, 
in principle, independent of the level of technology of the tool. Thus. ? 
si^phisticated computer may be needed to enable a large telephone system to 
be convivial. Of course, nothing guarantees the abov* examples must remain 
convivial. Indeed, many are under attack now. 

Ti v^Ii in their second stage of growth can be called manipulative tools. 
First, they require certification. Not just anyone can use them. Control by 
tlie user is limited: easy access is prevented because the tools become too 
complex. Thus, the number of operators of such tools declines 'ind centra- 
lized control fostered. Next, manipulative tools become compulsory. 
Other choices arc pushed off the market and people can't conceive of simpler 
ways ol doing things. Many ancient privileges are lost, and consumer addic- 
ium is encouraged. Tlie workings of the tools become so complex people 
depend less on themselves, and they "need** education. Addiction then leads 
to regimentatiim. dependency and exploitation, and of course privileged use 
h\ the wealtin minority. Hxamples of manipulative tools today are the 
institutions nf ciMupulsory schools, hospitals. jails,\ mental institutions and 
prc^fessional la\^. 

ri> avi»|j an> criticism of romanticism here, it is important to note that 
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an\ socictv will lia\c bi)tli convivial and luaiiipulative tools. However, when 
ihe iiuiubci aiul quali!> ol* convivial tools tails below a certain threshold, wc 
can then speak o\ a suicidal distortion between people and their tools, insti- 
tutions wittiin that society as a social threat, and the society itself as a threat 
to otiier societies. Tliis is, ol' course, what we have concluded is the situation 
ui Western industuah/ed nations and wh\ the five global trends are so mena- 
cing. 

N\liat alternatives can be drawn I'roin this analysis' Let us address this 
viuestu)!) at twc levels at the level ot' an image ot the future and at the level 
ot' practical action. Jacques Lllul in a recent essay reminds us that a human- 
istic image ol* the future can't be inanuractured on demand, images develop 
in the public imagination through an accumulation of experiences, and their 
elaboration and refinement ma\ take generations. The demise of commonly 
sfiared values in the West has left us socially fragmented and unable to articu- 
late a Ciunmon vision capable of producing joint action. For the immediate 
tuture then, the West has no clu^ice but to search out a project w Inch could 
restore some sense of purpose and meaning and which ultimately, in the pro- 
cess o\ carrying out the project, miglit lead to the development of an 
inspiring, collective vision of the future. He believes such a project should be 
to allow the Third World to have a future, i.e., to allow the Third World to 
develop m all its dimensions indepeiidentK of, but in cooperation with, the 
West in search o\ its own future. For this to happen, however (and we are not 
talking here of massive aid or charity), the West v\ould have to invert its 
economic institutions and structure of tools and attack directly the issue of 
tecltmcism. 

It is at this point that I l^elieve llliclfs luuion of conviviality is of 
unmense value m arousing public interest in what Fllul proposes. hlluTs 
project IS a slap at Western man's ego, and is precisel) tlie opposite of what 
Western man would propose, despite altruistic impulses ti^ward the Third 
World. The problem is that tlluTs project wi)uld be seen a.i a rejectiim of 
Western acei>mphslnneMts, a painful loss, and therefore a rcgressiim. .\s long 
as It IS viewed this way, t».v West is not likely \o t»cat this vital project 



* Jjciiucs I llul, "Search lor an Inuiie,*' Ifw iiununist. Novcnihor-Decembcr. 

1973, pp. ::-:5. 
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seriously and one or the other ot' the two industrial futures outlined will 
likely occur. 

The image of* the convivial society, however, otters exciting possibilities 
tvecause it provokes the unaginaiion to examine our relationship to our tools, 
lo see the monopoly ot' the industrial mode of production-deliberately 
created scarcity and engineered satisfactions. It suggests certain fundamental 
solutions to global trends and it presents a.iother kind of progress model. 
Convivialitv is» the opposite of industrial productivity. The convivial society, 
a UKulern society of responsibly limiied tools, is characterized by: {I) Auto- 
utmous afkl creative intercourse among people afui between people and their 
environment. Technology is used convivially to* enhance opportunities for 
people lo care for and depend on each other. (2) Values of sunival, justice 
and self-defined work domimte, rather tlian a suicidal destruction of our 
environment in the interests of greater profits afvd gn>wth. There is justice 
ui the sharing of resources, a rejection of industrial invasion, and opporiuni- 
lies to endow one's world with meaning. And there is self-defined work 
rather than mandated monoiomy. ii) Maximum use of personal energy Ufider 
persoful control thus favoring self initiated aftd self chosen learning (4) 
Abundant access to the tools of the community. (S)A balance between the 
ready made aful wlmt people can do for themselves. (6) A renunciation of 
unlimited pn\^eny, affluence, C(fnsumpti(m, power atvd compulsory cliange. 
The new is required to prove itself ihrougli the dialectic authority of history. 
C)A pluralism of limited tools, modes of production afvd life styles. (^)Afui 
fuuilly, the current fimctiim of politics to set production goals shifts to a 
form iif participatory politics whose purjyose is to develop criteria for tools. 
There would be a political consensus opposed to growth and an exclusion of 
tools which are destructive, and protection of those which are convivial 
through pohlical process rather than decisions by experts. The convivial 
siviety IS not static, li does not do away with all industrial tools, products 
or insiiiutKins. Nor does it turn time back to some pre-industrial period. 
Raiher, it screens out destructive tools througli a different consciousness of 
lechnology , restores a sense of lawful community, and proposes immense 
human possibilities for creating and participating in a different political 
order. The convivial society is, however, quite ditVerent from the limits to 
growth philosophy, since this pluloiophy does not attack the problem of 
technicisin. 

t urrcni rcaliiv seems remote from the convivial society. Such a sliift 
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IS nunJ-bogplmg, bin it miglu imm be so il' current conditions worsen or there 
IS a serious social, political collapse. In the nieantiiue, can we specify any 
more clearl> v\hat kinds ol' attitudes or skills iniglii be necessary to make the 
convivial society a realitv? 1 will list twelve of these skills and then suggest 
siMue alternative t'unctjons lor schools which would assist development of the 
proposed skills. My comments are not a social blueprint. Rather they are 
simply ideas about human skills and social arrangements which I believe point 
in the directions proposed. My concern is thus not to address final metaphy- 
sical solutions to our problems but to make some proposals which 1 believe 
are consistent with traditional humanistic i.leals. If they are, then inspiring 
visions of the future can perhaps emerge in the process of carrying out the 
proposals. 

Human Skills Needed for the Future 

Tlie tollowing skills (in which I also include knowledge and attitudes) 
arc not a complete curriculum for humanistic education. They are slated too 
brielly and ihey leave much still un/esolved. Nevertheless, 1 believe they 
evuke a sense of what needs to be accomplished and they identify the kinds 
of issues educators sliould be addressing in terms of socializing youth to cope 
with the future 

1. Belief in and development of natural human capacities. I include 
here that v\hole range of skills among the young of caring for each other, 
working together, and depending on each other more than on institutional 
products and services in sliort. a sliift towards cooperatively carrying out 
common ikKial laskN even when high energy technology and institutional 
ser\ices could ot'ten more eft'iciently accomplish these tasks. The impact here 
would e\tcnd from daily niaintenance tasks, to community problems, to 
insiruciiim m liow to use the basic tools of law, medicine, learning, etc. 

2. Awareness of one's vocation to become human. This implies 
sliifMng tlie niMion o\ literacy from objective standards to a concern tor 
understanding the moral issues of participation in society. It implies a con- 
tidence that each person has deep humanistic powers and possibilities if there 
IS an inspiration to live a life of actu>n rather than a passive life of consump- 
iiiin. Such an awareness would certainly prevent one from defining his rank 
and worth by lib level of consumption. 
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3. An expanded social imagination The ability to fomi holistic 
l^rccpnons o\ the uorld and to be able to sec radical alternatives for the 
luiurc must certainly, a rediicti >n ol* the narrow industrial provincialism the 
West dcnionsiratcs ti^ward the rest of the world. 

4. New oiganizing ideas. Radical new concepts, or paradigms, to 
borrow troin TiuMnas kuhn, for perceiving the world-concepts as powerful 
as lije C\»pernKan. Darwinian and Einstonian revolutions in ideas. One such 
ciMicepi uiuild bo ••planetary citi/enship." i,e.. an awareness that one is first 
and fiuejnosi j citi/en of earth and secondarily a member of a particular cul- 
ture countrv. Another organizing idea would be "convivial tools." Still 
itthci ideas wouUi center around new possibilities for participatory politics, 
social and economic arrangements emphasizing low energy tools, and alterna- 
tive modes of production rather than just the industrial mode as at present. 

5. Deep sensitivity to tools in human relationships. I mean here an 
ahihtv 10 discnminate between manipulative and convivial tools; a critical 
awareiiesNof how tiwls become nustified; an ability to sense when tools are 
bcconiiiig destructive and ends in themselves. 

6. A learned immunity to technicist goals. This implies resisting 
aiieinpfs to turn liunian values into mere technical task?, the constant empha- 
sis iUi technical solutions to non-technical issues. It also implies careful 
S4.ruiiny of iiiachiiie metaphors used to describe human action-in short, the 
skilltui iiiasterv of o\k\ own language. And most certainly this skill empha- 
sizes the couraiie to force human issues into the public domain as well as a 
wtcep bcliei ifiat humans can consciously construct their own public order. 

"7. Abilit\ to make complex value choices. Much has been written 
on this 111 ediicatioh. Value clarification is necessary but it needs to be 
siiuaieJ. m niuJi broader moral tranieworks which question notions of social 
parikipation. nioJes of knowing, literacy, tools in human relationships, etc. 
SVithm >uch a iramcvvork there clearly must be options for saying no to 
niurJerouN tools arul bi/arre technical capabilitie:, and resisting the insidious 
beliei fhai '•ricwei anil hit:i!ei'' are necessarily "belter." 

H. Highly developed moial awareness. .A long list of ideas can be 
staled \\c\c SiiJi a lisi sliould certainlv include bcliels in the just sharing of 
ihc plaiiei\ rcsimrccs, the respiuisibie steuardsfiip of iiaiure^s bounty, the 
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belief that the Third World should develop its own future, and outrage at 
racism in all its forms. 

9. Sensitivity to the dialectic authority of histoty. This means an 
ability to set limits to compulsory change-an attitude that demands that the 
new submit to the authority of history and conventional wisdom, rather than 
merely being accepted because it is new. 

10. Sophisticated information handling and oiganizat tonal skills. 

Many things are suggested here: an ability to understand different criteria 
for evidence; how to recognize propaganda; how to use the information re- 
sources of society and insist upon information access as a civil liberty; an in- 
depth understanding of organizations in terms of organizational dynamics, 
decision making, how vested power is protected, etc., so that young people 
can be skillful in making organizations work to serve human ends. 

11. Deep understanding of play, leisure, self-defined work and per- 
sonal agency. Again this includes many things. For example, it would mean 
a shift from a focus on grammar to a concern for language as the mediator of 
consciousness; a flowering of the humanities and the arts and a sense of 
craft; a shift from an overemphasis on job training and manpower allocation' 
to a search for a work to do in life. 

12. Expanded consciousness of the future. I mean here more than a 
concern for alternative personal futures. Included would be an ability to pro- 
ject one's thoughts into the future, to see an array of possible social futures 
and the interconnections between these futures; an abilitv to humanistically 
critique forecasts about the future; and a feeling of being drawn into the 
future. There are many ambiguities involved in this area which Timothy 
Weaver^ calls ''future cognition." I am uncertain how far this kind of cogni- 
tive development sliould proceed, but certainly, an ability to skillfully imagine 
the future is necessary to understand current social disorder and convivial 
possibilities for the future. 



rinioihy Weaver. "I uture Cognition; Contiguity in Studies of Human 
Thought and the I ulure" iS>7acuse, New York: Educational Policy Research Center, 
AprU, 1970). 
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Mo$\ ot' these skills, of course, deal witJi personal and social perceptions 
rather than with \ob (raining. I do not exclude job trainint;. Rath er, I liave 
chi^sen tv. vinpiiasi/e the perceptions, since these will be most critical to the 
determinatu>n v»t which jobs will exist and which jobs people will want to 
particip.wo 



AlternatNe Functions fur Schools 

riic a^Mve skills, and others I hope this list suiijiests to the reader, would 
reouire a varietv of social settings within wliich to occur as well as people 
comnutted to their realization. Is there an> role lel't for the American school? 
I siiNpoct ttiere is. Certainly the current model could be one model among a 
variet> o\ nu^dels. It may be too that some schools could make the transition 
prvtpo>ed here. I believe, however, that we must press tor radical alterna- 
tives to the existiiii: model. The functions of alternative schools needed foi 
ihe de\elopment of the convivial society shoulu, in my opinion, include the 
folU»wmu; ( h To deprofessionalize the tools for learning. Ask first what 
pev»plc need if thev want to learn and then make the tools widely available 
for all wlu» wish to use them. In other wi>rds, open up access to the stored 
memories of the community in terms of people, places and things and then 
bet on pei^ple's natural curiosity and imagination. (2) To help match those 
who want to share what they know with those who want to learn, regardless 
of age. degree or backgrvunid. The school could become a broker \o bring 
together or make contact between responsible people who want to sliare 
mutu,il interests, enthusuism and ignorance. (,^) To provide abundant oppor- 
tunities for self-defined and self-initiated learning, which break the tvraimy 
of the expert (and thus bring iiiti* per.spective the value of specialized km»w- 
ledgej. addiction to lustitutiiMis and the mystification of tools: at the same 
lime cieate numervnl^ oppv»rtumties tor people to care for uiul depend on 
e.ich other (4) To enhance the integration of learning with the life of the 
community. Schools could become, in James Coleman's terms, an '\ictiiMi 
space" fvu >oung pei»ple to engage in and be an iiuegval part i)f real com- 
mumlv problems, v.vuk and creativity. Jo acciMUplish this, schools wiuild 
base to bes.ome i^atalvtic agents fi>r fv>rcing access to business and gvweriiment 
which now shut tiieir dvnns vmi voung people. 

I teiivl io tlimk ot the/ie lour functions as transitional in the sense that 
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m a live cowwwdl M>uct>, those luiiciions would probabi) not just be 
a-jiocutov! With "sclu'ol/* 

These unir hiiu turns iloift u]ipl> any dis^lain lor speeiali/od kiunvledge. 
vh^^'larship. intellectual riuor. or e\en routine diill and practice learning where 
appropriate. In !n\ jUiiiUiient. we have so closed olV the imagination and so 
nairovsh detlned excellence that it is dnVicult to conceive of the alternative 
piNsihilities lor learnini! st\les. questioning, knowledge structures, personal 
and niterpeisonal a\^.uenes ws and new social inventions which could emerge 
:i«':n widespread implementation ol* these I'unctions. Dift'erent kinds of 
NchooN niculcatini: di>iinctl\ dillerent value sets would inevitably develop, 
and choice m education could linally become a reality. 

B> design, the jbove lour lunctions do not provide a blueprint. 
Rather. ihe> open up the luture tn exciting possibilities for human growth 
and celebration v\hich v\iil be defined m the process of trying to achieve 
iliem. These furiclions then are a sM of piocess goals on the basis of which 
man\ educatUMial models can take shape 

Hut IS this \sh.>le apjuoach sociall> manageable? Would it reduce class 
fMa> aiul privileged position and open up equal educational opportunities I'or 
each person * \Vv)uk! such > socialii!:ation make possible the inversion of Wes- 
ter:: inNiiiurioiis and the new organi/ing ideas needed to cope humanistically 
\\\\\\ the fi\e global trends described? Would it make possible a fundamental 
alternaii\e to the lechincist oitentatron? I believe in time that it would. 
However, none ol vshar ha> been proposed can be realized unless the basic 
underl> :i^g behets .ire widelv shared b> the larger society, i.e.. there is a llriu 
behef m limis to gunsth .:rul alternative nu^des of economic priuiuction, a 
r.idical cliange m ihe noiion of participatory politics, a resi>tance tncompul- 
S4)r> chance, and a i.omi!Utment to exclude destructive tools in short, a 
leieviion ot the superindu 'ual dream. All this is a majvu reversiil in current 
Wotem co:;sc!ousness and is sijugering to even contemplate. I do not believe 
I r one minute ii is ju'ssible ar li is moment m time. But the notion of the 
c^Mivivial .v^ciet> could hecor.>e possible as the cracks in Western civilization 
rapulK deepen and spreavi ind become obvious lo all. In the meantime. 
hun;ani>tic edu-;aaus couUl -u'gni to create the new climate and start creative 
proKMs leading to the proposed human skills and new functions lor schools. 
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Industrial Dreoni Must be Ended 



Tlie foregoing lias boon an attempt to describe our current historic 
situation, global trends which are putting the world on a collision course with 
disaster, root causes ot* why we seem unable to cope with these trends, and 
finally, ideas about social reconstruction and the tormulation ot* a new liter- 
acy tor the future. The days ahead tor mankind forebode much evil and 
suffering. The current industrial dream must be seen as ov r and tlnished, 
and there must be a radical shitt in consciousness if we are to enter the 
twenty-first century with any semblance of a humane world order. The 
terrors of a radical sliift toward a convivial society will be far less than the 
terrors of going forward with our current industrial consciousness. 

Most of this essay lias been concerned with understanding our problems 
and what needs to be changed. Only the barest sketch of alternatives has 
been presented, for the complexities of radical change are simply too great to 
see through clearly at this time. Nevertheless, I believe at least the right 
issues have been dealt with, and this must be the tlrst step in "riding out" the 
Apocalypse. 
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DIALOGUE: FUTURES PLANNING 



AND ITS METHODOLOGY 



I The partidpants in this diaiogtw wen- resihmiiing to the icicus of Dr. 
Robert Bmuiy. fiitiirist and planning consultant from Syraatsc, A' nv York, 
who hatl been asked to disivss fiaures planning at the Study Commission's 
Deans Conunittee meeting in Chicago. His remarks are summarized in thi 
preceding chapter. Tiie committee had asked Bundy and Dr. Charles Case, 
associate professor of organtatioml atul human remm e development at the 
Uni\'ersity of Vermont , to comment on alternative fittures frameworks and to 
ansm'r questions posed by members of the committee. Ituliviilual comments 
have been extensively edited and the conversation has in some cases been 
rearranged atul sfumened to place a sfiarper focus on the topics of this book. 
Exarpts from the disatssion are also printed in a later chapter, along with 
Study Cotnmissitm reivttunendations which the group studied. (See p. iii 
for a complete list of imticipants. J/ 



What is the Job of the Futurist and His Method? 

HAROLD GARFINKEL: I am curious. I wonder if Mr. Bundy would 
tell us a little bit about his own method for coming to such an inferentially 
rich presentation of future possibilities. I he thing that interests me is that as 
compared with doing the job of prophesying-which I take it would be less 
interesting to you than your presentation- what you are doing is being used 
by this group to come to its own preferred prophecies- right? 

BOB BUNDY: Yes. 

GARFINKEL: So as compared with doing the job of prophesying, you 
are offering these skills, for example, as things that the educators might think 
of as possible things needed, given the other features of the society that you 
had framed? I am interested in the possibility that there could be such a thing 
as a framed future or a framed future state of a society that would have the 
cogency that yours does, and havo yet more detail. It would be as elaborative 
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as the traniOii tutiiro state obviously was at your hands. 1 am woiuieriut^ it 
>ou ciUild CiMuineiit ou ho^^ you cieato such a trainod picture ofthe tnture. 
Do sou do It by way ot .slieer i liesitate to say art, ahhou^h it might he that 
there is a lot of that iu it, n^ht? 

BUNDY: ^cs. 

CARFINKEL: What is the skilK the technique, the method, theprncti- 
val work o\ iloin^i such a thing as creating a iVamed picture ofthe future? 
I was thmkmi! perhaps there might be a way of hearing from you how we 
might go about in fact devising for ourselves such a piece of analytic machin- 
CIV as vou obviously have. 

BUNDY: Let me start with the kind of forecast things that come out 
of the Hudson Institute and other institutions where they identify the vari- 
ables that must he considered, the questions, the issues, and say that it is only 
variables which are of concern; there has been very little other participation 
in the process bv the ordinary person to influence which variables will be 
considered. The net el'fect is that if you broadcast these images enough, 
there can be a sell-fullllling aspect to the prophecy or to the ''future state." 
You build an attitude bv saving some people are gifted somehow to divine the 
future, or to show what is likely to be the most probable future. You can 
aisi) be led into the conclusion that somehow they have in fact ''divined the 
future." They have not. 

GARFINKEL: You mean the futurists? 

BUNDY: Right. My overriding concern is that the people wlio pre- 
tend to divine a certain future, define reality. They define the future and 
essentiallv fore 'lose alternative images of what could he. I am convinced that 
any dialogue on the future must be one where the futurists may initiate the 
process by idea, but whore ultimately the responsibility for whatever basic 
beliefs, assumptions, transitions and so forth occur, becomes that of the 
human gri>up itself which is creatmg its future. 

My technujue is this. I propi)se an appro;«ch which says, "Look at the 
World about you fit U and try to interpret it, t'> understand it. Look at what 
might he puwerful liuces. Do yv)u believe there is likely to be more scientific 
knowledge m the next ten or fifteen years? Arc there likely to he more 
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pcopk and wliJi aio ihe derived ellects ot iIkii'V Then ask >our people. 
''Cti\eii rhese kiiuls ol dominating trends and deiived et'tects trotn the trends, 
v^hat are the ke> thnigs vse are hkely to have to eope vvith'^** And then eonu's 
the question. "Wliat Nsill bo needed \\\ terms of skilU in order to cope'?** 

Kealvin^ that my technique is iinpert'ect when I i^ake these kinds ot' 
pn^jections. it I liave a dialogue or process. I can set up a progressive dialogue 
on the hiturc. ^ ou don't try to detliie hetorehand vshat I'topia will he. 

Theic are other approaches. We could, as a group, sfaii out inunediately 
and say, *'l.ei\ project some social goals, b.*t*s pn^jecl a picture of this 
cinintrv oi tins world or a cotntnunity that wo would hko to see happen by 
whatever year/' and iIumi \so could more or le^ss wi)rk hack to the present. 
We could say. "What are the kinds ol'policv interventions that would have to 
occut tliat could lead us from the present to that particular kind of a pic* 
turer- 

1he method I :^uggested begliis with the present and does the tilings I 
have Mig>:ested and ends up in a normative mold where we say, *"Those are the 
goals. These ,ire the tilings w*^ iire shooting loi,** Am I dealing with your 
question? 

GARFINKEL: Yes, I wonder if you have some kind i)f an actual ex- 
peiience to draw on so you can sa>\ "Well, I can tell you of alternative ways 
to wi»rk Irom that experience to picture a future." I air 'ooking for work 
some sense of what the actual work of the futurist has consisted of. 

BUNDY: Isee 

GARFINKEL: Think of it as your occiiraiion. You hasc slowed us 
one fuUiiiStN \vay of working. Now the value, I take it, of that work winild 
turn iMi pi^ ople seeing some alternatives as well, so that they hear not only 
>our s.MihMi o\ what the Uilure could coiisisi of hear not onl> the value of 
> HU foiocasls I'Ui could cieate their own pictures. 

BUNDY: You aie saying. *'What do I di) every day to ariive at these 
kinds of wtJas?" 

CiARFlNKEL: Ye>. ,ind can you tell us if theie are different ways? 
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BUNDY: Tlioso ;irc prohahly iho fhreo key things ihui I do: r;ad a 
lot Mack iHcraiuro, iMc; put myself in touch wltli the comnuinity ( street 
croups, etc.): aiul keep my autonomy by i\oi hecuinuig u full-iiuH^ mvmbcr o( 
aii\ or(*uiu/;Uu)ii, 

LEO SHAPIRO: That tells us what you do to got the material. So far 
\ini have quoted almost vcibatim troni an interview wiili u guy named 
Biumer. a dress designer in Paris in about the \^)iO\ When he was asked, 
"How do \oii design dresses?'' he sai.l, "I read u lot, I go to all the plays, I 
go to niovies. I expose nyself to ditlereiit groups both rich and poor and i 
maintain mv independence . . , my autononiy"- I am quoting almost verba- 
tim "and then I design those smashing things," 

"But how di: you doit**" 

And he said, "Don't you know?" 

And we are saying to you, "Now you have all of this experience; you do 
all these tilings; you are living the lite of the frce-lloating intellectual-so how 
does it happen >ou then come out with a simple geneiali/.ation? How do you 
process the material?" 

I can make it ver> simple. Yt)u come out and make a statemoni: 'The 
power moves to the knowledge producers." I think it' you could trace the 
relationship petween that statement and real lile experience, that that would 
be iiselul. 

BUNDY: I worked tor a billion dollar business as a corporate planner 
and Mound muJi evidence in support of what I am saying. I ask a hell of a 
lot of questions. The questions tend to be pointed in certain directions. If I 
observe a certain phenomenon, I ask. "Wliat is the value . . . what is the 
hidden value behind this kind of phenomenon?" 

GARFINKEL: But that doesn't tell us how you get to the conclusion. 
Perhaps you are talkmg in some strongly technical sense. You may be using 
Noine economic notion 

BUNDY: Are you t'amiliar with Kurt Baicr's work on values and 
Nicholas Reseller's work on substantive value change? I ask a hell of a lot of 
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questions* 1 am concerned in the questions 1 ask about things that come up 
in values. What is the model for changeV What are the assumptions that he 
is making in his perceptions of the future? Wliat about the process of his- 
tory*? What are all the assumptions underlying ali these things? 

This allows ine to categorize it and say, *i accept it" or **l reject it,*' 
and so on. 

GARFfNKEL: ^ do not have a sense of a method yet. Let me try 
another approach. Let us say that you have given us, say, a rough description 
ot' what you do in the form of something that would do for the dictionary of 
occupational titles. But 1 want something else. 

BUNDY: Do you want :.io to try it again? 

GARFINKEL: Yes. Wh'At I am trying to ask is: You gave us one col- 
lection of forecasts and recomiucndalions; all riglit? 

BUNDY: Yes. 

GARFINKEL: It was a reasoned collection; Ict^s Cvid it that. A catalog 
of recommendations was provided in your talk« together with some indica- 
tion ot the grounds on v hich you were makin^^ them as recommendations. 

tiUNDY: Making those statements. 

GARFINKEL: That initial corpus of statements that v;e were discus- 
sing as maxims, okay? We want to see why you would come to say these 
things. For example, when you said what young people should have as skills 
in the future. . . . 

BUNDY: Yes. 

GARFINKEL: Suppose I wanted to come to an altogether difierent 
set of forecasts of skills that students would need to have? How would i do 
It? 

Don^t tell us what orgatii/ations we would have to belong to. Don't 
tell us what your head is like because there is no way of our doing it with 
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r-'/ir luUiL Hunk ot* your method iiiMlmJ ;in a device that you are making 
available lo me. even in a cursor> way. You nughi say, '*Well, I will tell you 
\\\idi >ou ean do if you wauled v > reorder radically the numbers as well as 
ihe cojioiKv of the list of skills needed iu the future; I will tell you that you 
iiiiulu M hack to Maslow's device for future forecasting and substitute for 
Maslow*s device, device so-and-so, whatever it is/' That would be one answer 
ti> m> question a! some point to substitute one conceptual basis for another 
to construe! an alteiiuiiive picture of the future. 

BUNDY: That is easy. 

GARFINKEL: That is the procedure. But you could also construct 
.riieiia for how this substituting of basic concepts luiglu be done. You 
riii^h.t s*i>, ''Another thing you tould do is to play with the work of figurative 
leasonmg." Instead of retaining, say, a figurative phy on Maslow- meaning 
wlKitever he suggests we will do you might want to do your work by con- 
stiucting a list of skills needed in the future by using pre-declded criteria that 
every futurist Nvill have to satisfV before he or slie even could be taken 
seriously, in whitii case you are putting constraints on everything. Maslow 
will he used to cLihoraie, say, the eligibles. But then you will make those 
eligibles subject to wliat ilie Bureau of the Census would permit you to check 
out b\ turning all those into quantitative^state affairs. And we miglit say, 
*Mf we cannot riiake those assessments, if you cannot construct these criteria, 
wc will not he interested.*' 

BUNDY: All forecasts are based on assumptions. There is no forecast 
where you cannot say, 'Here are the assumptions-bing, bing, bing." 

But the ''assumption cliange" does .not depend simply on the profes- 
sionafs turning to a now set of bloodless sardonic assumptions. One way to 
alter or introduce a technique is to set out different assumptions. One way to 
get different assumptions is to go to people who liave had an entirely differ- 
ent life experience, wfio have entirely different perceptions of social reality. 
Vox example, if you talk to a black in the inner city, he will come out with 
sviine quite ditVerent assumptions about how buieaucracy works and how 
goveinmem works than someone who has enjoyed the privileges of society. 
If you talk to somebodv from an oriental religion, he will have different 
assumptions about time, which will result, obviously, in quite different con- 
cepts of the future. Is this getting to what you are saying? 
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(lARFINKEL: Nut e\acily. Consulcr. All ot ilic issues you present 
vicpenJ on ni> vvillin^uesN to huv the Lcvvitiiaii notion of a 'Mite spuce'' as a 
Ki .iN tor t'ornniKiMu^ what kind ol'a question we are dealing with. I don't 
mind Nour making: your own selections; I think you have been very t'air on 
that, but at the same time, the tact is you made a selection, i tnul myself 
invited eithei to talk \o the points as you have defined them or else you don t 
Want \o play What it' we doiri accept Lewin's "lite space" or Colemairs 
"action space/' Mallow's 'Selt'-dei'ini*d learning" or lllich's "convivial tools"? 

BUNDY: What do you mean by that? 

(jARFINKEL: Let me get to the issue. I don't want to go to the 
human n latUms vvnhn o\ liji'^ in- society as grounds as nionopoli/ed grounds 
or single grounds or even as preferred grounds -to find out what the work of 
liMecasting could be. I am talking now from my own interests. To what 
depth i»f detail would >ou yourself **relativi/e" these theories ... in order to 
do the WDfk and nIiII be able to forecast? If instead of beginning with Lewin's 
conception of 'Mile space" or his human relations emphasis, if we wanted to 
go another route the route of consulting the political expertise of organi- 
zers in the conmuiniiy- would you change the method or the forecast? Were 
we It) do that, we would have an aJ hoc way of defining the substantiality of 
acthttiN (yet the notion of bureaucratic settings might be drawn fioin any 
ilamn place they want). 

Would you go from other concepts to other pictures of the future 
rather lhan from ps> .iiological conee|>ts such as Maslow's or Lewin's "lite 
space" to 'pictures of the tuture'*? Let me take an analogy. You have people 
organizing in New York City who have been trained in sociology. They had 
M;l\ Weber at their fingertips when the whole civil r'g'iis thing got underway. 
Tliey already mw what kind of uses the iu)tion of "community" could be 
put lo in order to gel some action uiideiway ... in order to star: organizing 
in the connnuniiy. They were not borrowing on "human relations rhetoric." 

LES SILVERMAN: You are right. That was not their rhetoric at all. 
They were not using human relations rhetoric to talk to each i)ther, to talk 
across to the city administration, to talk to the people in educational asso- 
ciations. To gel Mhe city to be responsive to the local counnunity" was 
purely poltiieaK 

CARFINKEL: They did not talk. 
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SILVERMAN: They said, "How do we get to the mayor?" 
GARFINKEL: That isrigiit. 

BUNDY: Are you saying to me that regardless of what they said poli- 
tically, down below they had no particular belief? 

GARFINKliL: I am talking about effective action. They began with 
Weber but they acted in the streets. 

SHAPIRO: If there are alternative methods of making the future other 
than beginning v^ath Lewin's "human relations" model or beginning with the 
notions of an intellectual elite, where does one begin" That is part of Mr. 
Garllnkel's revision of Study Commission ideas about how future plamiing 
should be done. Here's something word for word from what Garfinkel 
wrote: "Futurists exert too goddamn much influence. They are part of an 
elitist, racist establisliment. The concern of the Study Commission is to pro- 
vide the means to groups in the population so they can have their own futures 
groups so there are alternative futures." 

BUNDY: Something I am not sensing in this group is any deep feeling 
of urgency, any deep feeling of commitment to kids, to what is happening 
in a lot of communities in this country. 

I am getting the overpowering feeling that people want to come together 
and just talk nicely and debate about words and maybe come up with some 
.ument that will. say. echo needs. Again, I am not speaking of everybody. 

I find myself very uncomfortable here in this group. I feel there is a lot 
of intellectual nitpicking going on. I feel there is no reil focus and desire to 
look at the tilings that people are facing this minute in our society. That is 
so overwhelming that I cannot get with some of the kinds of things you are 
trying to say. 

{The group reconvened after a brief recess.] 
CHUCK CASE: The majority of the future writing popular at the 
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niDtnent (the popuhirity itself is a prohletn) is of the Rand-Hudson brand- 
**estahlislunent** type of futurology, that in essence says we can, through 
extrapolation and linear projection, continue the woild as it is, hut we can do 
the same old crap more efficiently. 1 level that same charge against some 
s> stems theorists, too. There is a whole group that is motivated the s;mie 
wa> let*s keep the world as it is. They're saying, ''We can be belter oppres- 
sors than we are now," as opposed to people who are trying to say to other 
people, **What we can do is work together to liberate all of us.*' 

Wo are all oppressed in one way or another, I am oppressed in certain 
ways, the same as are women, blacks. Chicanos, and others. But it gets mure 
subtle when we are white and middle class or above, because we get on-going 
little rewards that make the op|)ression a little more palatable. 

If I am going to run a contrast to the linear extrapolation, what I want 
to do is to show that there are holistic systems of analysis and of design, the 
whole general systems theory type of thing, or the kind of evolving thing 
where thev play with the systems dynamics process of analysis and design, 
where they are not dealing with cold, hard empirical data. Jay Forrester's 
and Meadows method is not dealing only with cold, empirical data. They 
are actually dealing on a conununity level with the perceptions people have 
in that community, relating that perception control to our behavior - how we 
perceive certain realities and the discrepancies between our perceptions and 
the perceptions of others. That may relate to GarfinkePs example of know- 
ing Weber and yet going to the streets "to be a futurist." 

One of the things that has been most interesting to me over the last 
tluee or tour years as I have worked with a variety of different groups, plus 
students on campus, in this whole area of what we call future cognition and 
planning, thinking about the future, defming criteria and seeking ways to 
plan one of the things that has been overpowering to me is the fantastic 
emotional and cognitive blocks that people have when it comes to thinking 
about the future. 

We mentioned alienation this morning. Someone was pustiing for a 
definition. My definition of alienation is powerlessness. We are immobilized 
in some given kinds of situations. Some kinds of environmental conditions 
have caused that kind of powerlessness. 
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\\u\ alicnaiioiK 1 tinJ, lias perinoaied wliiics of* all class levels, as ii has 
wwU an\ iUher primps that I have worked with, I originally attributeil this 
M-Mtse i»t*p4»weilesMiess in this rejiion to some active concepts of'predeslinatioa 
ihai were opeiatinii in people's heads. As more and more probing took place, 
that did not seem terribK valid ni»t us valid as we had originally thought. It 
K'uan \o be clear to me rhat there were variims Jifrms \.^\' institutional alicna- 
tion that the dis-e.'se had to do with the whole kind ot* powerlessness people 
reel, a sense oi' uicapacitx to change anything due to the complexity oi'siruc- 
lures and nistitutions and so on. 

The basic assumption that I start tVom - we all have to start from some- 
place is It man so wishes he can in tact control and design his future, but he 
must do so collaboratively with others. Now when I say **design a future/* I 
do not mean that I ^\\ di>wn and make out a nice arclrtectural blueprint ot* 
what I want !!u;iy years down the road, I perhaps decide in a group that one 
ol* the piimai> \ alues that will motivate human behavior in the future will be 
ciu»pera ion and collaborativ^n. that competition will be de-emphasized. That 
iinmediaicK sets into play a whole different set of human interactions than 
what e\isi in the society we are familiar with now, which emphasizes much 
more ciunpetnion than cooperation and collaboration. That is the kind of 
hrvud dotimtuMi that 1 think we need to seek agreement onTind have dialogue 
on so that we reach agreement on it in the future, and from that we can come 
back and look at where we are now in relationsliip t»> that value. 

There are many contliciing trends in motion. We do not have any col- 
lective criteria by which to say, '*This trend may help us toward the direction 
we want \o go and this trend very definitely will not," Values must be some 
kind of leap. ,\bout the only thing we can say is that a nuclear disaster would 
be a bad thing. That is about the only thing I can find any collective agree- 
ment on. We do not have any agieed-upon criteria with which we can look at 
these trends and make some judgments, much less know what kind of inter- 
ventiiuis we need to begin to make. 

We do know, and this is, again, where history is helpful to us we do 
kni»w when v.e want to make simiio kind of massive change, that normally we 
deal with a f -^r- vuKms lime lag between the time we initiate the change and 
the time it comes to fruition, because it takes us time collectively to learn the 
new behaviv)r;> and the new skills that go with that change, 
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I jiiNt w.iiiiowi tu ^i\o \ou that kind ot l>ackjiiouiul. One of the omtinu- 
mjii mff'n sf^i tti mine Mth r(',i,wi/ to ihc i\li4oi(ii)fUil pnH csscs, lu / hu^k at the 
cUmcnrarv scfuutls anJ sco>NKh2n' schiuflsatul collcf^cs ami Hnivcrsitlcs and 
t^wrythm^ t /^v. /"> a^ ytm hntk at the curriaila and imtmvtional practices in 
nu tst i 7 thi ».vt* institiitii>ns. the primary emphasis when it comes to nuKlcs » \f 
thmkin^. the primary emphasis ist^n linear causality, Tliere is very, very littk 
experience prm uled people so that they learn to think in terms oj^uflistie 
thini\:ht, in ternu oj complex win ties and the internet ions between them. 

We liui'c been particularly caufiht up in what I call the white rat syn- 
drome, where we extract two variables from a situation ami then say, ''What 
is the relaihoiship between them '*'* That relati mship in no way precipitates 
the rclatumshfp, when they are part oJ ten other imrts that make up the 
whi 

h'e do not nravule kills or adults the metht)ds by which to be,^in think* 
if IK that uwr. / liu^k at my twn educational experiences. All (he way through 
iiraduate schufl I had one professor two professors, one of whotn directly 
tried tii help me }io into this, and the other may not even know he indireetly 
helped ffu\ Ihose were the only two experiences / had to get me tUit of that 
eonditi mini: pmcess I had been through. 

Yet, when ytm take little kids 1 know a graduate student who has been 
wi^rking now with third grade students and he has been teaching them fiitura, 
forecasting technicpies: normative, exploratory, cross impact, matrix, con- 
stmctii^n, synectics futures. This process *'\\vrks** with children, it works 
with all sorts of ctnwnunities. It gives them a sense timt they can take their 
fiitures inti9 their ^>wn hands. 

The educational process and the conditioning processes that wc have 
gone throud; have tended to close us in, and so maybe one of the starting 
points IS giving us some experience whereby we guin some sclt'-conndence 
wuh creative ilunighl and creative behavior, so wo can then direct it toward 
the collective action. 

Iam's take a common retVrence tor the development of new modes of 
futures planmng. I understand nu^st of you arc familiar with Tlie Limits to 
(irt)wth hvpi)thesiN that has been put out. The establishment futurist organi* 
/attons are trying to discredit that and they arc trying to discredit it by 
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calling it a "gloom and doom" document. 

I do not see it as a "gloom and doom" document because I have enough 
confidence and a positive enough image of man that I believe man can in fact 
change his behavior and forestall that so-called doom. I think what these 
"glooni and doom" people are saying is that they do not have any confidence 
in man's abUity to work together and change, and I grant you there is a whole 
lot of historical evidence that might lead them to that conclusion, but I am 
totally immobilized if I start believing that. 

We liave been so jumped on for so many years by straight empirical 
scientists that we apologize for using our institution. 

LARRY FREEMAN: Yes. 

DEAN CORRIGAN: Garfinkle is starting to agree with you now. 

GARFINKEL: I didn't recognize your method, but you are talking 
method. What you are talking about as method I have been into 1 have been 
doing a study of what 1 think of as the structures of practical action and 
ordinary reasoning. 

CASE: You use every tool you can, including intuition. 

GARFINKEL: However, you don't cut your brains out x^- .may how 
you can make your brains effective. 

You spoke of kids; what happens with kids when you teach them some 
of the practices of futuristic reasoning or dealing in futures or however you 
speak about it. I am really intrigued with that. I understand that as part of a 
description of the day-to-day job of a futurist. I understand the premise from 
which you start. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION: 
A FUTURE OF DECLINING NEED--TOWARD 
THE REDEFINITION OF THE TEACHING MARKET 



W. Timothy Weaver 
Rye, New Hampshire 



Central to any consideration of the future production of teachers is the 
manner in which school populations expand and contract. It is central be- 
cause the most important factor in determining the demand for teachers is the 
supply and composition of the school-age population. When that population 
expands, the schools expand and the demand for teachers increases. When 
that population contracts, the supply of students decreases and the demand 
for teachers declines. Since the mid nineteenth century and throughout the 
first two-thirds of this century, the school-age population (S-17 year olds) 
has constantly grown (except for the depression years) from 12 million in 
1870 to a peak of 52.7 million in 1969.^ The teacher force has also steadily 
risen from 423,062 in 1900 to a peak of 2,061,1 15 in 1970. It is interesting 
to note that during the depression there was an actual net loss in the number 
of 5-17 year olds in the population-a decline of 766,063 betwt ^n 1930 and 
1940. But school enrollment declined much less (244,473) and average daily 
attendance actually rose. As a result the teacher force did not decline but in 
fact rose by slightly over 20,000 during the decade 1930 to 1940. 

The actual supply > f students, as distinguished from the school-age 
population, is thus dependent upon the percentage of the 5-17 year olds 



Difsest of FJucatioml Statistics, National Center for Educational Statistics, 
USHl.W Publication No. (OE) 72-45, 1971 Edition, USGPO No. HE 5.210:10024-71, 
1972, pp. 28 29. See Table 32, ''Historical summary of public elementary and secondary 
school statistics: United States, 1869-70 to 1967-68.*' See Table 32 for other historical 
data cited in this paragraph regarding school enrollment and average daily attendance. 
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enrolled in and attenJing school at any given linic. HnrollnuMil and atten- 
dance tend io vary with economic and soci;tl conditions such as level ot par- 
ental education, family income, and type and location of connnunii>, as well 
as the level of schooling. Up to grade nine, practically every child is enrolled 
and completes the prescribed course of studies, but after grade nine, enroll- 
ment declines as does attendance. 

Organized learning outside of schools has grown very rapidly since 
World War 1, and in all likeliliood it will continue to grow/ Yet that growth 
has had little if any effect on the demand and supply of teachers. As a con- 
sequence, the overall demand for educationally competent personnel con- 
tinues to rise, while the demand t\>r school teachers declines-- reflecting siiiiply 
a contraction of the school population. 

To turn for a moment to the point about student-teacher ratio, the 
aggregate change in mstructional staff per 1000 enrolled nupils has been 
limited to an average annual gain of approximately J per cent since 1930.' 
In 1930 the ratio was 34.3 per 1000 pupils, or approximately 29 students 
per instructional staff member. In 1968 the ratio had risen -o 47 2 per 1000 
pupils, or approximately 21 students per instructional staff member. The 
ratio of teachers, as distmguished from instructional staff, per pupils is sliglu- 
ly different. For mstance. the number of pupils per teacher in elementary 
schools is expected to decline from 2b A in I960 to 22.7 in 1980. The secon- 
dary pupils per teacher per class is expected to decline from 21.7 in 1960 to 
18.9 in 1980.^ 



I or a detailed dis ■ wion of the growth in orfsanized Icaminr, outside of the core 
system of public and rcgulai nonpublic elementary and secondary schools and coUcpcsand 
universities, sec Stanley Moses, "The Learning Force," Working Paper (SyracuscNew 
York» Educational Policy RescoTLh ( enter* 1970). 

^Statistics of State School Systems 1967^6^ National ( enter for Wucational Sta- 
tistics, USHFW No. (OM) 20O2().6S. USGPO No. Hf; 5.220:20020-68. p. 4. See cspeci- 
ally Table B, "Instructional staff* enrollment, and instructional staff per 1000 pupils en- 
rolled in full-time public elementary and secondary day schools: United States, 1929-30 
to 1967-68." 

4 

S^fi Profcctionof t:Jucatmu2l Sfatistics to 1981, 1971 Ivdition, National Center 
for Mucational Statistics, DHI.W Publication No. (OI-) 72-99. USGPO No. HI- 5.210: 
10O3O-7U 1972, p, 61. Sec lablc 27. '*Pupil-tcacher ratios in regular elementary and 
secondary day schools, by institutional central and organizational legal: United States, 
tail 1 960 to 1980." 
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Future Expansion of the Schooling System 



What are the variables, withiii the context of the present schooling 
system, that might alter the demand for teachers? The possibilities fall into 
tive categories: ( I ) change in student-teacher ratio, (2) further reduction of 
the dropDut rate (now about 20 per cent), (3) downward expansion into mass 
pre*prunar> education, (4) expanded school year, (S) compensatory educa- 
tion. 

1. Student-Teacher Ratio. Student-teacher ratio miglit be reduced at a 
faster rate than the above mentioned histoiical rate. That seems unlikely, 
given a liistory of change which seemed to have ignored such factors as the de- 
pressiDiK World War 11. the Korean War, sputnik and the ensuing education 
crisis, television and other major electronic communication changes. Vietnam 
and the changing values and social upheaval of the sixties, and the growing 
numbers of marginal learners in the schools throughout the IQSO's and 1960's. 
Tlie blementary-Secondary Education Act (ESEA) has had some short-term 
eft'ect (not clearly determined) on the historical ratio, but ESEA funds cannot 
be counted on as a significant tactor during the next four years. At the very 
most. ESEA will be less a factor during the next five years than during the 
past five. 

2. Dropout Rate. Continued growth in the percentage of students who 
complete 12 years of schooling would act as a stimulant to teacher demand 
llie historical growth rate in the percentage of higli school graduates has 
been startling in this country. Since l%0, when less than six per cent of the 
potential graduates actually completed 12 years of schooling, the percentage 
of successful school completions has risen to approximately 82 per cent in 
h>'^2.^ However, the very nature of that growth suggests that a slowing effect 
must eventually set in. and there is evidence such a slowing will characterize 
the h)70's and h>80's. Byrnes and Tussing project that it will take 20 years 



i or a detailed analysis of growth in educational attainment, see James Byrnes 
and Michael I oik. "The Quantity of l oimal Instruction in the United Stales,'' Working 
Paper (S>racu&e. New York: Educational Policy Research Center, 1970). 
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to raise the school success rate to 90 percent* a rate of growth slower than 
any other during this century (except a brief time during World War II). 
Assuming a .5 per ceni increase in the school age population completing 12 
years of school rather than dropping out prior to graduation, that rate of 
increase would add approximately 207.060 students to the school enroll- 
ments above grade nine each year during the 1970's and 1980's. Based on a 
student-teacher ratio of 19.8:1 that rate of growth would require approxi- 
mately 10.457 new teachers per year if the school population remains stable 
from 1970-1990. which now seems unlikely (see Footnote II). One of the 
major constraints in this kind of projection is our awareness that any effort to 
further a.d the potential dropout must compete with other claims for educa- 
tional dollars. The competition for those dollars is likely to intensify as the 
last of the baby boom population attempts to squeeze iiito post-secondary 
education. The transfer of that population to post-secondary education, with 
its intendant needs and appetites for resources, will almost certainly slow the 
eftort on dropouts. The schools have expanded upwardly since the mid nine- 
teenth century, reaching a point of near universal enrollment at all levels by 
1969. ranging from 98 per cent at grade one to 90 per cent at grade 12' 
(although only 82 per cent actually graduate, as mentioned earlier). If pew 
teacher demand is to result from further expansion, ii must be either above 
grade 1 2 or in preprimary education. 

3. Preprimary Education. The projection data on preprimary growth 
are meager. But Byrnes and Tussing anticipate growth in early childhood 
education at .4 years of schooling per person by 1975. suggesting that 40 per 
cent will have one extra year of schooling by that time. In 1967-68 a total of 
21,237 teachers were employed in all kindergartens and nursery schools. In 
1970.69.3 per cent of all five-year-old children were already enrolled in pre- 
primary programs.^ Only 27.8 per cent of the four year olds were enrolled. 



See James Byrnes and A. Dale Tussinjs, The Finam iol Crisis in HiKher Education. 
Past. Current and Future (Syracuse, New York: Educational Policy Reseaich Center). 
Research Report, RR-6, September 1971, p. 24. 

^Digest of Educational Statistics. 
g 

Dn^est of Educationri Statistics, p. 34. See especially Table 41, "linrollment of 
3. 4, and 5-year-old children in preprimary programs, by age and type of program: 
United States, Oct. 1970." Sec Table 41 tor all data cited on preprimary enrollment in 
this paragraph. 
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suggct^tiiie that the tour-year<old population constitutes a target for future 
school expansion during the l^)70's. Assuming that by 1975 the enrollment 
ol lour year i)lds rises to 37.8 per cent, and assuming no increase in the total 
number ot four year olds overall, that would add approximately 362,000 
additioiial students to the system. Assuming a student-ratio of 23.4 by 1^75, 
tlien approximately 15,470 new teaching positions will be needed annually. 
But the overall demand for preprimary teachers has a very wide base for 
expansion. Fi»r instance, in both France and Belgium a very extensive school- 
ing sN^^teni exists tor children down to age two. In Belgium 80 per cent of 
the children aged 2-b are enrolled in school, in France 70.4 per cent. It is 
unconunon fi>r three year olds in the United States to be enrolled in school 
programs (only I2.^> per cent), but the schools are now in the process of ex- 
panding downward much as they expanJed upward in a sequential order. 
Following some point of opiinmm saturation of four year olds, three year 
olds will undjubiedly be the next laiget of growth, and following three year 
^»lds, the two-> ear-old toddlers will become a target. Indeed, in both France 
and Belgium, 15 per cent of the two year olds are now enrolled in school 
programs.^ 

5, Compensatory Education, intensification of effort to teach the dis- 
advani, ged child, particularly in grades K-^>, may become an important vari- 
able in school expansion. There are no particularly good estimates in this 
area. The major source of expansion (ESEA) is already accounted for in 
I'SOH projections ot teacher-pupil ratio to 1980. The other major source, 
OhO, is likely to be greatly reduced or even eliminated in the short term. 
One must assume that the prospects for any major change in this area during 
the next four years will depend on major federal funding, and that seems 
remote given the current federal budget commitments to elementary and 
iecondar> education. It has been argued elsewhere^ ^ by this writer that 



Data from an unpublished 0!!CD report recently prepared by G.R. Austin, 
C)r>»ani/aiion for I ci»noinic Cooperuiion and Development, Paris, and presented at the 
1973 AF RA Conforonce, New Orleans, La.: "Contribution of Research Results to 
Policy-Makiiv m I ducaiionof Younj! Oiildren/* I'eb, 27, 1973. 

**\soe W. l in>oth> Weaver, **'nje I'uiurc Growth of American tducuiional Attain- 
ment** rSyratuse, New York: l'.ducaiional Policy Research Center), Working: Draft, 
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•ikreases Ui a ratio ot' two to one) \\\ school resouices fV)r 15 per cent ot*lhe 
school population (delined as marginal learners) could be justified. Based on 
h)'*0 school expenditures liiat would have added approximately S4.3 biUion 
to the national expenditures on elenientary-secondary education. Translated 
into teacliing statK based on h)70 elenkMuary school average salaries ot* 
Ss.412. and assuming teachers' salaries comprise 43.5 per cent ot* total costs 
of schoi»l programs, then the S4.3 billion would have hired an additional 
2I4JSO teachers lor the elementary schools an advlition to the teaching 
force ot' approximately 21 per cent. Of course these are very crude figures, 
and subject to numerous decisions regarding the kinds of teachers needed 
(probabh; requirmg more training, and ihus more expensive) and the percen- 
tage of t'unds that would be used to purchase instructional materials, special 
facilities, and equipment. For reasons of cost, low probability of success 
(even gi\en the resources) and general apathy toward, or worse yet, resistance 
ti). such efforts, the prospects would seem to be remote for any massive infu- 
sion of f ederal funds into education at the elementary level More remote stilt 
IS the likelihood ihat states or local systems will greatly increase expenditures 
tor the marginal learner. Compensatory education as a potential st)urce of 
new teacher demaiid promises little, given the present t»;»' nal priorities. 

The Declining Need for Teacher Production 

It seems clear that the major factor in this decade for teacher produc- 
tion is the rapidly declining rate of birth' * and declining 5 to TZ-year-old 
pop-ilation. Although from 1%9 to 1^>71 that population </«7/wJ by ap- 
proximately 666.000. enrollment in school from l%9 to 1071 rose from 
45.6 million to 46.2 million. The increase occurred because the percentage 
of the 5-17 year olds enrolled continued to rise. But as pointed out above, 
future growth in the percentage of children w'lo remain in school for 12 full 
\ears will rise at a slower rate over the next 20 years than at any other period 
(except during World War II) in this century. 



ITie number of births for the tlrst six months of 1972 was approximately 9 
per ccm /ovvtT than for tlie tlrst half of 1971. Tlie birth rale (15.5 per 1000 pop.) for 
the six-monih period dechned 10 per cent under the comparable period for 1971. Tlie 
birth rale tor 1971 was the lowest on record for the United Slates: 17.5 per 1000. 
Si>urce: Dtvtsion of Vital Statistics. National Center for Heahh Statistics. Public Health 
Service. 1972. 
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Bascvl K)i\ the assumed total teacher force needed on the average during 
this decade (2.4 nullion), the net annual turnover (5 per cent) and retirement 
< 25.000 per >car), DeWitt and Tussing forecast an average yearly market for 
new teaching positions at roughly 145,roo.^- Their projection assumes a 
stable student-teacher ratio of 22 or 23 lo 1, but does not attempt to incor- 
porate sucli factors as preprimary growth, compensatory education, demand 
for teachers in peripheral areas of education (e.g., corporate training). The 
145,000 new teacher positions represent needs in the traditionally-defined 
ci>re ^>stcni of public and non-public regular schools. 

PnKluction of teachers (based on B. A. 's eligible to teach-about 40 per 
cent) whi> have traditionally sought teaching jobs (about 75 percent of those 
eliiitble). will result in a growth of the surplus from roughly 73,000 beginning 
m 1^^)70 to r 5,000 by 1^)80. However, the DeWitt-Tussing argument is that 
the surpluses forecast won't materialize; instead they represent **an estimate 
of the adjustment problem." They predict the supply will decline as potential 
teachei candidates choose other tlelds and colleges of education reduce teach- 
er production. 

As DeWitt and Tussing note, the remarkable thing is that the potential 
surplus conilition was not recogni/ed earlier. The National Education Asso- 
ciation did not begin even to publicize the possibility of a teacher surplus 
until late June, P>71.^'^ The Mayhew study tound that institutions in the 
I'nited States planned on creating 3^) entirely new schools of education, while 
none were slated tor elimination as late as 1967-68. The Chase Report^^ on 
teacher education in New Hampshire completed in late spring 1965 heavily 
emphasized the urgent need to gear up for much higher levels of teacher 



^ •^Laurence B. IX'Wiit and A. Dale Tussinji, Tit e Supply and Demand for Gradu* 
arcs ttj Higher FdtwatUm: 19^0 to l^SO (Syracuse, New York; Educational Policy 
Re.NCarch Center, 1971 ). 

*^De\Vilt and Tussmg. 
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Levvis Mayhew, Graduate and Projcssional Education, 1980 (New York: 
MeCrawtldl, 1970). 

^^W. Linwood Cha.'ic, Teacher Education in \cw Hampsfiire, Prepared for Board 
ot Trustees, I njversit> of New Hampshire (May, 1965). 
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production in the coming decades. 



What one witnesses is the production of teachers from among the seg- 
ment of the population which represents this century's greatest population 
explosion at a time when the children to be taught were bom during this 
century's lowest birth rate. Obviously, the production of teachers must and 
will contract in view of this pinch. 

Consequences for Teaching and Teachers 

The consequences of that contraction arc multifaceted-some much 
more likely than others, some largely a ma* er of policy choices yet to be 
made. Among the relatively certain consequences are (a) a declining market 
for teacher educators,^ ^ (b) a loss of revenue for the universities which typi- 
cally view teacher production as a "money maker," (c) a loss of opportunity 
for many rural and small town youth who choose teaching as an upwardly 
mobile career track, (d) decline in federal subsidies designed to reduce teacher 
shortages, (e) tightened hiring standards among school districts, (0 heightened 
rate of "professionalization " that is, raising the level of prerequisite educa- 
tion required for teacher employment without substantially changing the 
function or tasks of teaching, (g) a general slowing in the rate of increase in 
teachers salaries, and (h) cost-cutting in teacher training by such options as 
shifting the financial burden and responsibility for student teaching to the 
school district level. 

Contraction of the schools also provides an opportunity for (indeed 



The declining market for teachers in the post secondary system will be a natu- 
ral consequence overall of fewer students in the 17-2t age group by 1980- simply a 
shift upward of the contraction now taking place below grade 12. Because the produc- 
tion of teachers is so closely tied to contraction of the K-12 system, the demand for 
Ri.D/s and Ed.D.*s for schools of education will be the first area of contracting teacher 
demand in higher education. However, in all areas of higher education there will be a 
rapidly declining demand for new teachers after 1975, reaching a point of near zero 
demand by 1985. The largest potential market for new Ph.D.'s will be the community 
colleges, which now have only a 5.7 per cent Ph.D. teaching force. (For detailed discus- 
aop see Allan M. Cartter, "Faculty Needs and Resources in American Higher Educa- 
tion," Hie Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. Vol. 404, 
November, 1972, pp. 71-88.) 
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imposes the necessity oO a reexamination of such things as entrance require- 
ments for teacher education. The historical process of sorting teacher candi- 
dates has resulted in a form of ''negative selection.** The least capable stu- 
dents end up becoming teachers while the brightest often either avoid depart- 
ments ot education or drop out somewhere along the line. Raising standards 
tor admission or recruiting and keeping of bright teacher candidates-may be 
one consequence of reexamining policies. 

There may be a tendency to shift emphasis from preservice training of 
teachers to in-service training of those already employed. That option seems 
to be an obvious one and is tied to consequence (0 above-heightened profes- 
sionali/ation. Still another option is a shift toward training of teachers for 
llie remaining shortage areas, such as special education. That is also an 
obvious one. And a further option would be a shift in focus from the public 
and regular non-public schools as the primary market for teacher production 
to a much broader market including adult training and education-related 
fields, such as training of nurse educators and other paramedical teachers, 
corporate sales and management training, military training, and adult basic 
education. This last option probably requires the greatest attitudinal 
change in traditional colleges of education and is thus the least probable 
option to be chosen. 

An even more drastic option is tlie complete changeover in state college 
programs from teacher training to paramedical training and training in related 
fields such as social work, which require a basic liberal arts background, at the 
B.A. or B.S. level. The state college liberal arts departments would be left 
intact as more and more eniphasis is placed on '*brjadening'' of paramedical 
education (e.g., tendency to favor nurse graduates from B.S. programs over 
diploma schools). The j>hift would dislocate a portion of the teacher training 
faculty, but such a shift may be the only salvation for state colleges which 
now rely primarily or entirely on teacher candidates as their source of en- 
trants. This option will be more likely to begin taking shape if some form of 
national health insurance is approved by Congress which carries with it a 
provision of subsidies for training paramedics (e.g., the Kennedy bill). 



Leo ShapiTi) and ISelyn Zerfoss* 77k' Supply and Demand of Teachers and 
feachinc « Lincoln, Nebraska; Study Comniission on Undergraduate Education and the 
lAluuiiiun ol Teachers. 1972). 
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I want to locus in the remainder of this part of the chapter on the nega- 
tive selection of teachers, in the subsequent section, the training of teachers 
tor a broader educational market will be discussed. 



Negative Selection of Teachers 

The negative selection of teacher candidates is well known and well 
diKumented in the United States. Martin Trow^^ refers to numerous exten- 
sive studies with national samples carried out by Education Testing Service 
and cihers wluch show that education majors score lowest on comprehensive 
tests of verbal and mathematical ability as compared with majors in almi)St 
every 'ther field. R. D. North in 1958 reviewed some 16 studies of the 
ability of teacher education majors extending from 1928 to 1958. He found 
without a single exception that teacher education students were less academi- 
cally able than other college students. 

Furthermore, Thorndike and Hagen*^^ found that among a group of 
Air Force cadets who entered teaching careers after World War II, it was the 
most capable who dropped out of teaching, and those who remained were 
the least iniellectuaiiy able. North also found that negative selection in 
general is more marked for men than women. Based on the College 



Martin Trow« **The New Mediu in the Evolution of American Education" in 
P.M. Rossi and B.J. Biddle« The \ew Media and Education (New York: Anchor Books, 
1967) refers to studies by A. Chauncey* **The Use of the Selective Service Qualification 
Test on the Deferment of College Students/* Scfewcf-. 1952, 116 (3301) p. 75; D. Wolfe. 
America's Resources of Specialized Talent (New York: Harper & Bros., 1954); and D. 
Wolfe and T. Ortoby, Distribution of Ability of Students Specializing in DitTerent 
Vx^XiX^r Science (Sept. 25, 1952) 31 M4. 

19 

R.D. North, **The Teacher Education Student: How Does He Compare Acade- 
mically Mviih Other College Students?" in lite Education of Teachers: New Perspectives 
(Washington: NEA National Commission on Teach3r Education and Professional Stan- 
dards. 1958K 

^^R.L Thorndike and E. Hagen, ^'Characteristics of Men Ulio Remained in and 
Left Teaching*' (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, no date). 

^^R.D. North. 
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Quahticaiioii Test adminis!ored to 24,000 frcslunen in 1956 across the coun- 
try. iiKlikliii^ a sample ot* 274 men and 583 women in programs leading to 
teaching, Nortli reports iliat SU per cent of the men and 60 per cent of the 
v^iMueii in teacher education had scored below u»e norm. In contrast to that 
tindnii.'. for the group as a whole, only about 40 per cent of all freshmen in 
programs leading to the B.A. scored below the general norm. 

While these data were drawn largely from student populations prior to 
P'oO, nune recent data from the Graduate Record Examination suggest the 
pattern is little changed. On The Advanced Tests Section of the GRE from 
Ma\ l%7 through April 1970, the scores on the Advanced Education Test 
were the lowest of all scores on all Advanced Tests,^^ 

The causes of negative teacher selection are not very clearly understood 
but probablv have to do with (a) the rapid quantitative growth of the school 
svstem ui this century, (b) low salaries and low status for teachers (until the 
recent union movement ). (c) the lack of attraction of most schools of educa- 
tion, (d) the tradition of teaching by default dating back in this country to 
the colonial era when unassigned ministers taught school as a last resort while 
awaiting a pulpit, and (e) the tradition of feminine domination of teaching in 
tfiii ceiiiurv which turned off ambitious briglu men. The rapid growth of the 
system seems to be the central factor. I make that claim because the only 
other nation in the world to guarantee 8/lOths of its citizens an equivalency 
of 12 years of schoohng is Jap:«n. Japan also suffers the fate of Demosfiilu/ 
ScNsic teacher b\ def ault. 

Naiiai Michio-^ reports tliat many students in education departments 
m Japan choose teaching because they are frustrated and feel capable (or are 
uideed uicapable) of little else. Nagai*s study shows that many Japanese 
teacher education students failed to pass university entrance examinations in 
nii>re ditViculi departments and finally settled on teacher education, '^because 
It IS easiest to get inio." In the better Japanese universities yf^iih suniaki mon 



•"CiraJuaie Record I \aminatumN Program, Interpretation Booklet for Candi' 
iiat»\ /'v'/^"/ ^Princeton, N.J.: l.iS. 1970). 

"'Nacai Mkhio, C>/*->« Komn (May. 1957). 
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(narrow gales), there is an "especially wide gap between the passing grade 
needed to enter more prestigious departments such as law and medicine." 

The ciherging teacher surplus provides schools of education in this 
country a unique opportunity to narrow the gates and raise entrance stan- 
dards for teacher candidates. However, this option i^ not in itself a solution: 
one of the surest effects is simply a declining opportunity for a quite large 
group whose abilities would not qualify them for professional careers in other 
jlclds. Even with efforts to positively select outstanding candidates, the best 
und the brightest may still find teaching undesirable or consider teaching a 
high risk occupation with employment prospects too dim for their invest- 
ment. And simply narrowing the gates for entering teacher candidates will 
not necessarily improve the quahty of teachers graduated from schools of 
education, unless the gates for professors of education are also narrowed. 
Although James Koerner's conclusion seems harsh, there is undoubtedly some 
merit in it: "It is an indecorous thing to say and obviously offensive to most 
educationists, but it is the truth and it should be said: the inferior intellectual 
quahty of education faculty is the fundamental Hmitation of the field ''^^ 

The optun to tighten up standards and recruit better students has a 
significant rationale in educational research. Although the question of pre- 
cisely what variables contribute to good teaching is very complex and at pre- 
sent not clearly enougli understood, teacher verbal ability is the variable 
which is measurable and is consistently correlated with student achievement 
when other variables are controlled. In an extensive review of the literature 
by Guthrie et al.,^^ teacher verbal aptitude was consistently found to be one 
of the few variables that account for significant differences in student achieve- 
ment. Unfortunately, as the above studies suggest, education has tradition- 
ally oeen glutted with teachers who, in comparison with professionals in 
other fields, have relatively poor verbal aptitude. 



James n Koerner, ne \Useducaticn of American Teachers (Baltimore, Mary- 
land: Penguin books, 1 964 ). 

James W. Guthrie, et. aJ., "A Survey of School Effectiveness Studies,'' adapted 
from Chapter Vo'ir-^f Schools and Inequality < Urban Coalition, 1969). 
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The Ripple Effect 



One of the surest effects of contraction in elementary-secondary school 
population is a subsequent contraction of the higher education population. 
Although the historical percentage of high school graduates who enf^r college 
(two or four-year) has been steadily rising (sharply since 1960), the ratio of 
high school to college ^^J^/a/es has remained much more rigidly fixed. While 
greater proportions of high school graduates have been starting college pro* 
grams, about the same proportion continue to drop out. As long as the rise 
in the percentage of first time college enrollments continues to offset the 
decline m actual numbers of higii school graduates, higher education will not 
contract. However, since the percentage of h^^^h school graduates entering 
two or four-year post-secondary programs now exceeds 60 percent, one can 
anticipate an eventual slowing of that growth curve, perhaps as early as 1980. 
Even if the percentage of entrants continues to rise, the overall college popu- 
lation by 1980-82 will begin to decline. Allan Cartter's data show the college- 
age population (18*21 year olds) peaking in 1978 at 16.8 million, and declin- 
ing by 1988 to 14 million. Cartier's projections also show a peak in full 
time equivalent (PTE) enrollments of 9.7 milHon in 1982, declining to a low 
of 8.4 million in 1982. The peak is not regained through 1990;Cartter's pro- 
jections sliow the PTE enrollments rising again to 8.8 million in 1990. 

The obvious effect is for a contraction to follow in available academic 
employment. It is not reasonable, however, to translate that effect into wide- 
spread unemployment or bread lines for teachers and other academic workers 
in the post-secondary field. The better prospect is for under employment' 
'transfer of surplus teaching force to other occupations may not fully utilize 
tlieir academic talents. 

In view of these prospects one would expect a substantial decline in 
the number of students willing to begin teacher training and the institutions 
willing to offer such. No substantial decline is yet evident. There are several 
reasons why demand for training persists in the face of almost assured reality 
of surpluses. Por one, individuals feel they will make it, despite the poor 



" Allan M. Carttor, "I'aculty Needs and Resources in American Higher Educa- 
tion,*' 77te Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol 404 
(November. 1972), pp. 71-88. 
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prospccis for oihers. althougli ihere are now loo many teachers ai all levels 
ot preparalion. B.A/s and Ph.D.'s at all levels of the education power struc- 
ture. A second factor is the belief thai even if employment in teaching is 
blocked, the student with a de*-. ,e has an advantage in finding other employ- 
nieni. Despite Ivar Berg (Education and Jobs: Vic Great Training Roth 
berv)r^ such a belief is probably well substantiated. A third factor is likely 
to be the willingness of the prospective new graduate to simply wait for em- 
ployment opportunities t ) emerge in a tight field, or deter job seeking until 
acquiring more education gives him a relative advantage over competitors with 
less training, e.g.. B.A. graduates who immediately enter MAT or M.Ed, pro- 
grams before trying to find leaching jobs. In the case of teachers, assuming 
an equal chance on each graduate's behalf, ihe chances of finding employ- 
ment are rouglily 60 per cent (assuming about 145.000 vacancies and approxi- 
mately 240,000polential job seekers, using 1971 figures). 

It appears the contraction in the supply of teachers will have to be ini- 
tiated first by individuals unwilling to invest in their preparation for a field 
with shrinking opportunities. Few schools of education seem willing now to 
arbitrarily close down or drastically reduce available slots for teacher candi- 
dates. Until the demand tVom students slacks, the oversupply of teachers will 
persist. It appears lliat the recognition by individuals that advantages accruing 
to the educated are so great relative to the cost of obtaining an education 
(until recently heavily subsidized by federal funds), that a chronic surplus 
may emerge and last for some time if left strictly to voluntary action. 

It has been suggested that the lag in response to changing market condi- 
tions, such as those described above, is subject to several factors. Among 
them is a delay in data collection, and a delay in awareness once data are 
collected and assembled. Delay may be further exacerbated by cognitive 
dissonance, i.e.. the readers of such data may find it very difficult to fully 
digest if the data are at very sharp odds with their wishes or hopes. Further, 
there is the "sunk costs" lag. A great many people have degree work in 
progress which represents emotional and financial investments not easily 
abandoned. The same factor applies equally to students and institutions-the 



Ivur Bcr>:. Education and Jobs: The Great Traininji Robbery (New York: 
"raeger. 1970). 
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.litleuMkc hcm^ institutions will be forced to abandon investments whenever 
siuiicius di». l inveisines are likely to resist dismantling programs that have 
i:ri»wn in si/e and prestitic. Their more likely, and in some respects under- 
standable, response is lo tighten up and attempt to hold on until the storm 
passes. It aly» takes lime lo reformulate new plans and find the support and 
means lo implement thcni. 

The lai: in response lo imbalance will also be influenced lo a great 
exierii b\ the princess i)f professionali/ation - familiar to many readers of 
\ic\Ss abi»veMneniioned book. The process reverses in principle the notion of 
sup[»l\ fv»llo\vi!ig demand. Vvlial is suggested is that as the supply of the edu- 
caicu exceeds the demand at some level of the occupation structure, those 
with moic education will begin lo "bump" those at lower levels which here- 
ii»finc did not require as much education. Carller suggests the level where 
most Mnimping ' will take place in education is at the conununity college 
levei where most ie;»chers do not hold doctorates (less than 6 per cent do), 
rhus. the two-year colleges will be closed off in the future to the secondary 
tcjcheis who heretofore moved into those openings. The eventual result is 
thai occupations wlu se basic functions and skills do not change, will gradu- 
,ill> lH»iiin i.^ require as a conditio^, of employment more and more education. 
Jobs taken over by the surph s "educated" will begin lo "require" those 
le\eK of educaiiiHi. Requi:enients seem to adjust to the characteristics of 
ilu labor force available for ihem, except in cases where strong union organi- 
/uoon stands to li»sc rather than gain from such a process. 

\ perlecily reasonable policy response is for the state lo begin shifting 
Nuppori ti»r posi-secondary education away from the leaching profession 
(fiTCLast b> ihc Bureau of Uhor Statistics to have by 1980 a supply "signifi- 
caiiiK above requirement") to support for training in those occupations fore- 
cast lo be 111 chronic short supply, namely physicians, dietitians, physicists, 
ci»un>eli»rs, dentists, and paraniedicals. 

Aliliiuii'h a shift a\va> from overall teacher production seems warranted 
b\ e\er> av.ulable studv • I teacher supply and demand, an overly simplistic 
pohc\ may lead lo cutbacks in programs that are essential for quality educa- 
:;on. Areas oi Nhortajies anv ng teachers still persist: early childhood educa- 
iiiM>. Iiard sciences and math., and special education. Not enough gifted young 
men and wDinen choose* to enter these fields. Support ar.d careful expansion 
slhuild be the i)ohc> in these areas. 
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New Teacher Market and New Teacher Functions 



James Coleman^* used the term "information richness" as a short-hand 
note to describe how we are literally surrounded with hundreds of times more 
information than was true a century ago. The accumulation, storage, and 
distribution of such information is expanding at an exponential rate. Coleman 
was particularly interested in how the emergence o ' an "information-rich" 
society, as opposed to an earlier "information-impoverished" society, affects 
schooling. Coleman viewed the effects in two quite different ways: (a) ef- 
fects of communication technologies within the schools, and (b) effects of 
communication outside of and independent of the schools which, among 
other things, now enable institutions other than the schools to engage in 
teaching and training activities that were once thought to be the province of 
the schools. 



The latter of these implications has direct importance for the produc- 
tion of teachers. While the demand for teachers inside the schools is declin- 
ing, because such is a function of enrolled school population, the need for 
education specialists for various tasks outside the schools in an information- 
rich society will constantly increase and is not a function of the expansion or 
contraction of a specific age category. Yet it is closed circuit television, 
computer consoles, programmed learning, and the wide range of new methods 
and systems of instruction that are ordinarily pis?tujed when one thinks of 
communication changes in education. However, I accept Coleman's argument 
that the promise of these kinds of changes generally precedes the reality, and 
when the reality comes, it is something less than expected. On the other 
hand, enormous changes in communication media are occurring entirely out- 
side, and totally independent of, the schools. These a.e changes so powerful 
and pervasive as to have very pronounced but unplanned and unanticipated 
effects schools. 



James Coleman, **Education in an age of Computers and Mass Communica- 
tions," presented at the Lecture Series ^'Computers, Communications and the Public 
Interest;* December II, 1969, sponsored by Johns Hopkins University and the Brook- 
ings Institute. 
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Maricir*^ and Moses/*^ from data collected and assembled at llie 
National Planning Studies Program at Syracuse University under the direction 
ot* Professor Bertram Gross, have quantified in rough figures the extent of 
organu'ed learning jutsUc the schools. I want to discuss their data briefly 
and Its iniplications tor this paper. 

Marien's data show that while the "core'' institutions ( 1 1 5,000 elemen- 
tary-secondary schools plus 2,300 colleges and universities) comprise a sigiiiti- 
cunt part of the total education enterprise, they are frequently mistaken for 
tlie entire complex. It is largely ignored by the education establisliment that 
the "periphery" educational programs, such as continuing education, voca- 
tional traiiung, retraining, remedial training, on-the-job training, adult educa- 
tion and numerous youth educational activities, entail millions of hours of 
studeiu learning time. In terms of the most reasonable estimates of the size 
of such programs, Marien includes (as of 1%5) a core enrollment of 56.3 
nullion and peripheral enrollmentsof 44.2 million. Tlie latter figure included 
14.5 million in business, government and military training, on-the-job informal 
classes sponsored by an organization itself, or other institutions. In addition, 
7.S million students were enrolled in trade or proprietary schools, 2.8 million 
were in anti-poverty programs, and 10 million were taking courses by LTV 
or correspondence schools. Finally, it was estimated that 9.\ million persons 
were taking some form of adult education, including programs conducted by 
core institutions, libraries, churches. Red Cross, Great Books groups, com- 
munity centers, and the like. 

It is not clear f^om this information just what the precise demand and 
capacity are in the periphery areas* but it is clear that den:and i.md capacity 
are vast and are growing. There are problems with the data - including obvious 
problems of duplication or exclusion. For instance, Marien's figures do not 
include such things as scouts. Little League, dancing classes, YMCA activities, 
summer camps, etc. The numbers also represent headcounts only. Marien 



Michael Marien, ••Hie Iducation Complex: Systems llieory as a Heuristic 
.Vpproach lor the Study ol' the I uturc," paper presented at the Society tot tieneral 
S\ stems Research, Dallas, lexas, December, 1968. 

^*^Stanle> Moses, '"The Leurninu lurce," Working: Paper (Syracuse, New York: 
Iducational Pobcy Research Center, 1970). 
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sui;i:esis tliai " if reduced \o t'ull-linio equivalents, tlie number ot students 
m tlie periphery would be eonsideiably smaller/' There is also the usual 
problem oi double counting or overlap between categories, tven though 
iliese data are verv rough, Marierrs analysis suggests peripheral activities are 
actualK grov^mg at a Taster rate than those of the core. The rate of growth of 
the core actuities, as described earlier, was enormous but is now about to 
stabilize. 

Mioses' data, which came primarily from the same sources, suggest a 
similar pattern. In categories he labels "organization" (business, government, 
and military), "pioprietary,'' ••antipoverty." "correspondence," *TV," and 
"other aduh," Moses also comes up with a figure of 44,2 milhon in l%5. 
His estimate for h)70 was 60.3 miJhon- which, in agreement with Marien, 
sliows a growth rate exceeding that of the elementary-secondary schools, 
universities, and colleges. Moses refers to all of those participating in peri- 
pherx as uell as core educational activities as the "learning force." 

Lxpaiiding the amount of learning in the periphery will have the effecl 
of reducing the school's dependency on its classical functions namely, teach- 
ing of cognitive skills and providing vicarious experiences-as well as the effect 
of reducing societ>'s dependence on the schools, Coleman has proposed that 
this process be speeded up by hastening the application of technology to 
learmng of certain cognitive skills and by moving these learning activities 
tfUtsLU* die school througli skill-specific vouchers and removal of the rigid 
credit system, while at the same time legitimately sanctioning the use of test 
equivalency scores for awarding credits and diplomas. 

Coleman's points have enormous implications for the teaching and 
irai'ung of teachers. If the teaching of cognitive skills were removed from the 
schools, what wtuild the sclun^ls have left to teach or evaluate? In this view, 
the sclh»ols would do precisely what the community is unable to do: provide 
meaningful opportunities to engage in adult-responsible roles and focus on 
socialization activities that aid in the development of information-processing 
•strategies. The focus on strategics for learning and aJult roles will require a 
specialized technology and educational environment. 

Implications for Teacher P;oduction 

Perliaps tlie most significant implication for the future of colleges of 
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teacher education i:; the development of an entirely new perspective on the 
market tor which educators are being prepared. The peripheral learning enter- 
prises are growing rapidly, but ycl the match-up is haphazard (or non-existent) 
between manpower supply tor that market and actual needs in the market 
place. Colleges of teacher education are preparing the vast majority of their 
graduates Si)lely lor roles in the schools and by so doing are greatly reducing 
tlie marketability of those graduates. Indeed, it might be argued the current 
education of most teachers almost insures they won*t be employable other 
than by school districts. No studies to my knowledge are being made to 
determine what kinds of skills and knowledge are necessary for education 
specialists in the fields of adult education and training, nor how large the 
market actually is. nor what the future manpower needs in that market are 
going to be. 

Even with the prospects of a severe oversupply of their current pro- 
ducts, colleges of education still seem to be confusing the public and regular 
nonpublic schools with the entire education complex. What is needed is a 
major study of the manpower needs in all areas of formalized education and 
training. Out of such a study, new models of programs can be developed to 
produce educators equipped with various skills appropriate to the functions 
of leachin^.^ and learning wherever they occur in the education complex. 

At present, the training of educators proceeds first with training that is 
largely irrelevant to the process of teaching and learning. Students first begin 
tlieir training as teachers by exposure to the liberal arts, learning the content 
of a field such as Englisli literature (in many cases very inadequately). Tliey 
tlien proceed to learn teaching skills that are relevant to one institutional 
?5etting. the school, but not to others- for example, the hospital. Wliat this 
suggests IS the need for alternative forms of teacher education. Some students 
miglit begin with training that is relevant to the technology of instruction 
across age levels and institutions and proceed to training which may be appro- 
priate for siMne institutions, but not others. The way we now train teachers, 
they are locked in college until the fourth year. Often they do not master 
anything more than rudimentary teaching skills until graduate school. On the 
other hand, in health care education, training is structured in such a way that 
students may ch oose one or two or three training programs, depending on the 
entry level they seek in the heaUn care system. 

In order to be able to supply manpower systematically to the education 
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cnicrpiisc. there mu.si be some w:i> lo train levels of skill, dilYereniially, in 
the piivoss o\ msimciioii. One might envision an associate degree in tests 
and nuMMiuMiicni or iiistructional media. The person with these skills would 
ho eniphAahlo in :i public school system at the school or central office level, 
in liospii.il ir.uniiii:. \\\ corporate or government training, in college or univer- 
sity rcMuiuc cciitciv or ni child care centers. But as things stand today, a 
siuvicnt in teacher tiaining with two years of course credits would likely have 
jcquircii .1 backgioiind appropriate to only one choice: two more years of 
collejie. the current diminisliing job market may have the positive outcome 
of cauMng teacher training programs to systemalically define the skills needed 
III the periphery education system, as well as tv) reevaluate the skills needed 
in the core educational system. 
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CAN THE SCHOOLS SURVIVE? 



Dean C. Corrigan 
University of Vermont 

While many public sclu)ol parents and students have reached the 
CDncUision that our present schooling tVoin tlrst grade to graduate school is 
obsolete, we are still talking about new ways of slicing up the old model and 
doing patchwork on it. 

We are \i\ great danger of settling tor a normal, necessary adjustment 
in our educational system while avoiding a searching examination ot' basic 
educational problems. The two are not of course mutually exclusive, but 
certainly the examination of basic educational problems may easily be over- 
looked in the spate ot' educational activity that overwhelms us all. 

We have been so engulfed by the problems of poverty, the iimer city, 
and minority groups that we have failed to see our larger failure with all 
children and all people. It is of course urgent that we be concerned with our 
inner cities, but the seriousness of the social crisis we are in ouglit to cause us 
to ask some larger questions: Why is it that in the most schooled society in 
histor> our people tolerate slums? Wliy have wo so little perception of jus- 
tice? Why hasn't schooling given our people compassion and a sense of one- 
ness with our t'ellow man? The fact is that our failure with the white middle 
class is as basic as our failure with the poor and the black. 

Because of our past evasion of responsibilities, our unwillingness to 
change our ^^chools, it is now live minutes to midniglit. 

In Search uf Alternatives 

The iiinst dramatic evidence (hat many people find the philosophy and 
inctliods ol a number of our schools detestable is the speetaculur increase in 
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ilie number of* alternative schools. In the last three years, hundreds of alter- 
native or so-called "hce schools" have sprung up. This has occurred despite 
the dirfkult) Ml startnii: any nev^' enterprise, especially a school, in a period 
of tnuncioJ c.isis, These scliools have appeared in nearly every state. 

In New tnglaikl, for example, the list of new scliools ranges all the way 
from the Highland Park Free School in Roxbury, Massachusetts, to the Pine- 
hedge School m Waterford, Maine, to the Shaker Mountain School in Burling- 
ton. Vermont, Some of the schools have unique names, such as the Nitty 
Gritty Kiddv Hree School (California), Learning Tree (New York), Little Red 
Schoolh*)use (Colorado), Sunshine Company (North Carolina), Desert Sanc- 
tuar> for Contemporary Learning (Arizona), Intercommunity Learning Center 
(Connecticut) names that for all their diversity reveal the two things that 
new alternative schools value most: the ideas of freedom for youngsters and 
of a humane education. 

Tlie *Miew schools movemenr' even has its own publications, the gran- 
daddy of wluch is the \c\v Scfuu^ls Kxc haiige jWiwsletter {oxi^inMy in Santa 
Barbara. California, then ni St. Paris, Ohio, and now moving to an Arkansas 
farm). In its first year, 1%8, 800 new schools were added to the exchange 
list.^ 

Strictly speaking of course, this country has always had educational 
uutitutions that could be described as alternatives to public schools. Catholic, 



* l^^nnie Ikirreii Sirclciu '^Tho Rise of tlie l-ree School " Saturdav Review (June 
20, 1970), pp. 76-7S. 

f lae are a tew oihci sources of information about free schools: 

\\ \x Schnf}h /;'vc/w//xe' <P.(), Box 820. St. Pans, Ohio 43072). 

/'he HiK R*K k CanJv Mountain (Portola Insiiiuie, Inc.. 1 1 15 .Merrill Street, Menio 
Pork, CaUfnrnia ^^4025). 

Iht' hn-i' I carmr U6I5 Canyon Road. I.I Sobranle, California 94803). 

\fu Si hiioU Manual U45 lonih Sireeu Richmond. Californu 94801 ). 

Ihnxtury of Fnv Schools (|526 Gravcnsiein lii^'hway. Sebasiopol, California 
9:'452), 

I Bthltu^rurhy tor the Free School Movement (339 Lafayette Street, New York. 
New York 101)12 
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JcwijJi and other religious schools, military academics and the traditional 
collei»e prep schools ure ihc best examples. The newest alternative schools, 
however, are a special breed. Barbara Leondar, a Harvard Graduate School of 
Lducalion professor, identities at least tour distinct types." 

Perhaps tliC most clearly del'iiied group of schools are those that have 
emerged in the inner cities. They are predominantly black, with higli propor- 
tions of children t'roin welfare t'ainilies. They teach heavy doses of black 
culture and are controlled by parents. 

\ second type are set in rural areas and sometimes are run on self- 
sustaining farms. Some operate ah)ng commercial lines and are often counter- 
cultural. Some have ecoh)gical slants or survival slants. As with many other 
schools except the etiinic based ones, many of the rural alternative schools 
appeal to wealthy white parents who see them as a last resort for children 
who are totally alienated t'roin conventional public and private schools. 

A third kind are clustered around university centers and often serve 
sons and daughters of liberal-minded professors an J administrators and gradu- 
ate students. Like many of the rural schoi>ls, they model themselves on 
Suminerhill. A.S. Neilfs famous school in England, where Ireedoni for stu- 
dents IS the guiding principle. Some others pattern themselves on another 
British nu)del. the Leicestershire infant sclu)ols, where students are allowed 
to choose their learning activities fioni a wide range of possibilities carefully 
planned by adults. The approach is often called the "open classroom/'^ 

Still another group are alternative schools set up within public school 
sNNieniN as experimental projects. The Philadelphia Parkway School Project, 
John Adjnis Migli in Portland. Oregon, the Murray Road School in Newton, 
Massachiisods. Jnhn Dewey High School in New York City, and the World of 
Inquirv SJuu»l in Rochester, New York, are somewhat better known nation- 
allv . 



1 

"l.arr\ Van Dvnc. '"Uw Allernarivo School llirives Despite Critics," Boston 
SiifiJu\ iilt)hf ilducarioi) Section). September 5, 1971. 

•\ldrii>n ltapL!iu)d. " Ilie Open CLissroom, Protect It from [ts I tiendii,"' Saturday 
Rci it'w I September IH. 197h. p. 66. 
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Grew Out of Disenchantment 



Although the aforementioned schools are distinct in type, there are 
several characteristics that these and other ''educational alternatives** to exist- 
ing schools have in common. Nearly all grew out ot' some disenchantment 
with the public schools on the part of dissident teachers and administrators, 
black parents, suburban mothers, intellectuals, student radicals, counter- 
culturalists, or alienated kids themselves. In their view most public schools 
are failing to educate humanely, not only in the urban slums but in aftluent 
suburbs. 



The public schools, this view holds, often are akin to prisons, where 
mindless bureaucracy, conformity, and trivia hold sway and where initiative, 
creativity, and individualism are punislied. The hall pass, the dress code, the 
"mass** study hall during school hours and the after school detention hall 
are the most visible symbols of this "tyranny." 

Wliatever one may think of them, these attitudes have been reinforced 
by a cadre of like-minded educational critics who have produced volumes of 
writings during the 1%0's: John Holt,** A. S. Neill,^ Paul Goodman,^ George 
Dennison,^ Jonathan Kozol,^ George Hendron,^ Nat Hentoff,^^ Herbert 



^John Holt, Why ChiUrvn Fail' (New York: Pitman, 1964). 

^A. S. NeiU, Summerhill iScw York: Hart Publi&Jiing Company, 1960). 

^ftiul Goodman, Compulsory - SUs-educatutn (New York: Horizon Press, 

1964). 

Vicoree DenniM)n, The Lives of Children (New York: Random House, 1969). 
Jonathan Ko/ol, Death at an Early Age (boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1967). 

Q 

James Hendron, The Way it's Spozed to He (New Yi»rk: Sunon & Schuster, 

1968). 

**^Nat HcntolT,Owr Children Are Dying (New York: Viking Press, 1966). 
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Kuhl,^ ^ Charles Silberman,* ^ and Ivan Illich.* ^ 

From my experience two years ago when I visited schools in 30 differ- 
ent states while working for the Bureau of Educational Personnel Develop- 
ment in HEW. and as a result of visiting many schools since that time, I am 
more ind more raising the question which Harry Fox voiced after seeing 
Fredrick Wiseman's documentary film. High Schtml}^ **Are Schools As Such 
Really the Best Way of Educating tae Young, or Anyone Else for that 
Matter?'' 

My first-hand impression of many of our schools, especially those in 
the inner cities, is that they are ready to blow sky high. At one time teachers 
acting as policemen could "keep the lid" on 3,000 students all confined 
within three acres of brick and mortar, but this is no longer possible. There's 
a whole world of education outside the school building which makes the 
school environment a more dramatic contradiction than ever before. 

Books like Ko^ol's Death at an Early Age, Kohl's 36 ChiUren and 
Fuchs' Teachers Talk}^ which "tell it like it is," and Dennison's The Story 
of the First Street School and Hart's Tlie Classroom Disaster,^^ which "tell 
It like it could be," are available to all. 

Information now belongs to everyone, including the students. The day 
when a few people could control a situation because they controlled the 



* ' Herbert Kohl, J6 ChiUren (New York: New American Library, 1967). 

^ ^Charles Silbcrman, Crisis in the Classroom (New York: Random House, 1970). 

' ^Ivan lllich, DeSchoolint: Society (New York: Harper and Row, 1971 ). 

^"^l reUrK'k Wiseman, /Wi School (Cambridge, Massachusetts: OSTI, 1969). 

^^Kozol. Death at an Early A^c: The Destruction of the Hearts and Minds of 
.Vti^ro Oiildren if. the Boston Public Schools; Kohl, J6 Children; and K. I-uchs, Teachers 
Talk: Hews from Inside City Schools {Kcv/ York: Doubleday, 1969). 

^^Dcnnison, The Lives of Children: Vie Story of the First Street School: and 
L Hart, The Classrotmi Disaster (New York: Teachers College, 1969). 
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infomunon is jjdik*. No one is [viinitteJ the privilege of remaining ignorant. 
Aikl no one is perinnteil ilie privilege of inaction. If youVe not part of the 
solution, vou're part of tlie problem. In today's world we now know, and 
kni)VMng and not acting is in fact an action. If we don't act it's because we 
ihtntsc not to act. 

Acci>rding to ColeiiKiirs equal education opportunities studies^ ^ about 
>0 per cent of ihe Negio children in our major cities in this country never 
,.on:plcie lui:li sdiool. The National Advisory Committee on Mexican- 
Ainencan l-ducaiion reports that Ihe average Mexican-American child in the 
>KKithv\est dropN out ot school by the seventh year and that in Texas, 89 
pel cent oi ilie chiklreii wiili Spanish surnames who start school do not com- 
plete the tueinn giaile. 



Racism Pervades Establishment 

It doesn't take much analysis to come to the conclusion that racism 
penadcN the scholastic establishnienl. All one has to do is look at the racial 
is.iljiion ihat is being perpetuated by Ihe schools as they now exist. The 
li»recaNi made b> the National Advisory Committee on Civil Disorders is not 
tai off the rnark.^^ '^B) 1975, it is estimated that, if current policies and 
trends persist, MJ per cent o|' all Negro pupils in the twenty largest cities, 
MMnprising nearlv one-half of the nation's Negro population, will be allend- 
Mhi ^){) to 100 nor .-'in Negro schools," 

1 agree \\lK>leheartedly with Senator Abraham Ribicoffs succinct de- 
v.iiptii»n of the present situation which he staled in his address at the 
Cominenceinent L\ercisesat the University of Vermont, May 23. 1971. 

Those of lis li\ing in our while suburban sanctuaries have 
nude sure blacks can ride at the Iront of buses we never ride, can 



1 7 

James S. C\»lLMnar), t'quaUty of Kduvational Opportunity (Washint:lon, D.C»: 
L.S. Dept. oi* Hi W. Oiikc iW' IducatiDfuCiovernment Printinti Otficc, 1966), 

the Naiion,il Vlviv>r> C\)mmiltee on RaciaJ Disorders, U.S. Riot Commission 
Ht'pttrt <\la'.!:;,.j.,oii. D.( .. (iuvernnient Printirie Office, 1968). 
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allcnd schools we avoid, and can live in someone else's neighbor- 
hood. 

We cannot coiiiinue lliis charade. Whether we like lo adinil 
It or not. this country iswMI down the road to a|)artheid. The 
1^)70 census t'ound that during the l^>6()'s virtually all of our 
central cities became blacker, while all the suburbs remained as 
white as ever. 

The South is rapidly urbanizing along northern lines. Sou.ii* 
ern suburbs will soon be just as white as their northern counter- 
parts while the central cities will be just as black. 

At the same time northern schools have become more 
segregated than those in the South. The most recent figures on 
school integratii)ii show that whUo only 28 per cent of black 
students in the North attend majority white schools, 38 percent 
in the South do. 

This country is at a turning point in the crisis of national 

UIU!>. 

No longer is the problem of discrimination regional. 

And no longer can those of us in white suburbs formulate 
solutions that only i.pply to our central cities. 

If this country could not survive half-slave and half-free 
over one hundred years ago, neither can it endure with separate 
black and white societies that communicate with each other by 
dispatching envoys across boundaries of hate and fear. 

We only delude ourselves and mock the future if we believe 
that the suburbs will be insulated from the decay and suffering 
of the central cities. We will all soon be overcome by the same 
bliglit unless we take the giant steps necessary to eradicate it. 

North and South, in schools as well as housing, we must 
recogni/e that the racial division undermimng the strength of 
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tins a>un!r> will lmuI only svhon sve develop ;i natioiuil eomniit- 
lucni lo alijck seiiiei^ation on a nietropoliian-wide basis. Only 
then will we end the drift toward the creation of separate hlack 
and white societies. Only then w ill we truly respect the worth of 
ever) individual wo matter what the color of his skin. 

Mail) schools, in the subuihsas well as the cities, are presently sot up to 
produce "winners and Iosl..." So many of our youiij;stcrs arc doomed to 
failure befiue they start. Their peif'oriniince is judged against sonic precon- 
ceived avei;»ge student or the other 25 or ,^5 in their class • railier than 
against their ow n achievement in relation to their own abilities. None of us 
as adults would continue to play a game we had no chance of winning, yet 
we expect some of our students to do this every day in school. Failure at 
something we have the potential to do can be a learning experience, but man- 
dated failure continuous confrontation with tasks personally impossible to 
accomplish is slow death. It is this dehumanizing environment that defeats 
the children i)t' the poor and leaves the children of the rid; with no great 
sen^e of responsibility for others. 



Can the Public Schools Survive? 

All) one reading this chapter up to this point might have reached the 
conclusion that I think the situation is hopeless. On the contrary, the present 
stale of afi'airs has much good in it if we can capture the moment, and act. 
The most vivid truth lor all of us who are educators is that we have reached 
the ultiinate crossroad in American education. In the face of the demands for 
educational alternatives, we can no longer evade the cries for fundamental 
changes in the pliilosopli> , substance, and form of our present educational 
s\stem. The issue has been sharpened as never before: access to educational 
alternatives will be i)lTered to students, parents, and teachers. The question 
is whether they will be offered within or outside of the public school system. 
To cmphasi/e the urgency of the matter, I would like to state that I finiily 
believe that the wa> we respond to the .nesent demand for alternatives will 
determine whether or not the public school survives. 

The scope ol" this chapter does not allow for a full critical analysis of all 
of the new forces inniiencing the schools, but some of these aro worthy of 
mentioning here to emphasi/.e that the question regarding the survival of the 
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)ols is raised in all seriousness: 



1. Aid to Non-Public Schools- President Nixon*s recent promise to 
the Kniglits ot* Columbus annual dinner indicates some new direc- 
tions in educational finance that could have far-reaching iniplica- 
tions for public education, *'As we see the private schools which 
lav such stress on values close at the rate of one a day« we must 
resolve to stop that trend and turn it around, and you can count 
on my help in doing just that/* Word is that the President's Com- 
mission on School Finance is readying a tax credit plan that would 
reimburse the parents of private school children for their educa- 
tional expenses, because this method has the least constitutional 
risks. 

Questions: Will each of the more than 250 religious denomina- 
tions start their own schools? Doesn't President Nixon know that 
the primary purpose of parochial schools is to propagate the faith? 
What does he see as the purposes of public education? 

2. The California Supreme Court Decision on School Finance-The 
Court ruled that the California financial system, which, like many 
other states, is based largely on local propeity taxes, violates the 
equal protection provision of the U. S. Cor^'titution, The Court 
says that this system makes the quality of a child's education 
dependent upon the wealth of his parents and neiglibors. If the 
decision is upheld by the Supreme Court, it could revolutionize 
the financial structure of public education, and bring dramatic 
educational reform and increased opportunity to poor children 
throughout the country. 

Questions: Will the rich support a new system of financing the 
schools which will hit them harder in the pocketbook? Are other 
peoples' children as important or more important than our own? 
Why does it take a court decision to tell us that it is wrong for a 
society to permit the quality of education o^ its children to de- 
pend upon the accidents of birth and residence? 



Uashiivlon Report Section, Phi Delta Kappan (Oclobor, 1971), p. 132. 
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3. Performance Contracting - AccountabUity • Educational Audit- 

iiig-A perrorinancc coniraLi, strictly speaking, is a variety of a 
legal eontraet. The contractor is rewarded according to his rnea- 
suied perronnaiice at a specified task. Triple your reading rate or 
Nour money back. There have been fifty pert'orniance contracts 
involving schools, the government, and business since they began, 
and possibly another fifty Hiis year,-^^ Many educators seem to 
agree with Gary Saretsky^' that performance contracting may 
make "every kid a hustler," However, two-thirds of the members 
oi* the School Boards Association in 1^)70-71 seem to agree with 
Leon Lessinger-^^ that the alliance of schools, industry, and gov- 
ernment with the application of systems analysis and cost ac- 
countability will make "every kid a winner." 

Questions: Is it just by coincidence that so many state legislatures 
were faced with accountability le^uslation this past session which 
had almost exactly the same wording? Are you as worried as I am 
about the narrowness of the objectives that the performance con- 
tractors have chosen to measure? Why did the teachers and Dor- 
sett Educational Systems teach the stjidenls the answers to the 
National Achievement Test questions in Texarkana? Are the per- 
lormjnce contractors, or professional educators, interested in and 
qualified to help students learn to inquire into and clarify their 
values and knowledge relating to the human problems of pollu- 
tion, poverty, prejudice and peace? Can we educators justify 
criticizing the performance contractors for their over-emphasis on 
the cognitive and lack of emphasis on the affective until we put 
our own house in order? In answer to the demands for account- 
ability, will the education profession accept an internal perform- 
ance contractiiu. approach such as the one being developed by 
teachers in Mesa, Arizona? 



- James A. Mccklcnber>:cr and John A. Wilson, "Learning C,0,D, Can the Schools 
Buy Success?" SururJav Rci ieK (September 18, 1971 ). p, 62. 

21 ^ 

Ctary Sarcisky, "Lvcry Kid A Hustler/' Saturday Review (June, 1971 ). p. 595. 

22 

""Leon Lcssin^er. Fi en KU A Wtnntr: Accountability in Education (Palo Alto. 
Calitbrnia: Science Research Assocutes College Division, 1970), 
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4. Lack of National Commitment to the Problems of IVf iiiorities-Our 

.^.-vumiry is split wide v)pen by iho divisivoncsj; of prejudice and 
polari/.alion. As Lawrence Creinin of Columbia has said, any 
system ot' universal education is ultimately tested at its margins. 
What is or is not done for the education of the disadvantaged, 
those who have hitherto stood on the periphery of our concerns, 
will determine the effectiveness of the entire system. In the face 
of the aforementioned truth, after President Nixon's recent ap- 
pomtee to the Supreme Court, Chief Justice Burger, handed down 
his fu/./ily written decision requiring school busing for purposes 
of racial balance, the President publicly ordered his subordinates 
to enforce the decision lo the minimum required by law, and then 
blocked the Austin, Texas, integration plan.*^^ 

Questions: Will the blacks and whites who still believe in the 
need to educate their children to live in a multi-racial society, 
and 111 a multi-racial world, hold out any hope or will they opt 
out of the system entirely'? How will the new Suprenie Court, 
with the two new Nixon appointees, respond to the recent De- 
troit. Michigan, case in which U. S. District Court Judge Steplien 
J. Roth"** declared that wluit appears to he Jc facto segregation 
in the Detroit sclu)ol system is actually jure and must be 
abolished? How many more high school principals in suburban 
Detroit will be tarred and feathered by the fCu Klux Klan for 
organi/mga Innnan relations program forblacks and whites Iviiuo 
the kind of national leadership emerges that says that no race can 
choose to live in isolation or be quarantined hy the rest? Di) our 
itatii)nal political and educational leaders see the schools as part 
of this problem and/i)r part of the solution? 

5. Disestablishing the Schools and De-Schooling the Cultures-There 
are increasing numbers of people who agree with ivan lllich that 
the scluH)ls should he disestablished; that compulsory education 
laws should be repealed; that provisions should be made for 



- Stow.!rt Alsop. " I ho Bit: UeK Sleeper." .VcH'Vvm'A (October 18. 1 97 h. p. 1 3(». 
-**'\.\tuck on De I ucio." Timv (October 11, 1971), pp. 23-24. 
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constitutional guarantees against discrimination on the basis of 
possession of a high school or college diploma or advanced degree; 
that there ought to be a roll-back of public support of public 
schools and instead each individual should have his own edu- 
credit card which he may use to receive his equal share of public 
education resources (broader than the voucher plan, because lllich 
would not confine its use to schools).^^ He. like Marshall 
McLuhan of the 1950's, argues that the reason our schools setui 
to be doing everything wrong these days is that schools are basi- 
cally wrong per se. On October 24-26. 1972, a conference entitled 
ShuuU Schools Survh'v? was held at the Bergamo Learning Center 
in Dayton, Ohio. The meeting was called to discuss Illich's book, 
Deschooling Socien\ and had as its principal speaker Everett 
Reimer.-^ author of the recently published book. School is Dead 
I understand tht had difficulty making room for the large crowd 
that showed up. 

Questions: For those who think schools should survive, I would 
like to know how? For those who think schools are dead and 
shouh! be given a hasty burial. I would like to know what will 
replace them.^ 

The following could also be added to the above list of forces af- 
fecting American education: (I) The Voucher System just now 
getting underway:^^ (2) former Assistant Secretary for Education 
(HEW) Sidney Marland's new Career Education thrust as the 
Office ot .Zducation's top priority for the 70's;^^ and, (3) the 



" Ivan lllich. **Tlie Alternative to Schooling," Review (June 19, 1971), 

p. 44. 

I'verett Rcinier. SchixA is Dead: AUermtives in Education (New York: 
Doublcday. 1971 ). 

Peter A. Jansen, "I-ducation Vouchers," American Education (December, 
1971). p. 9. and "OI-.O's Voucher i:\periinent SxUlGi},'* Phi Delta Kapfian (September, 
1971), p. 72, 

28 

Washnifiton Report *'0t ficials at USOF Declare Policy Plans," Phi Delta Kap- 
pan uScptembei, 1971), p. 75. 
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National Assessment Program, particularly the examination ques- 
tions in the Citizenship Education Sections, 

The objectives ot' the aforementioned forces are in some cases antithe- 
tical. However, the one thing they have in common is that they are against 
one aspect or another of the present educational system. Needless to say, the 
constituencies supporting each of the aforementioned directions represent 
some of the most vociferous and powerful elements in this country. However, 
that does not necessarily mean that they all speak for the best interest of 
children and youth. Although they may not act in collusion, the combined 
impacl of the above forces simultaneously tugging at the public school system 
could destroy it. 



AlternatKes Within the Public System 

Personally. I do not see de-schooling coming to America as some others 
do. but 1 do see the schools changing significantly. There are some hopeful 
signs on tlie hori/on. None other than Jerome Bruner, in his revisit to the 
Process o} Education, has reversed his position in calling for a new emphasis 
in reforming the schools."^ In a speech to the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, he said, **I believe I would be satisfied to de- 
clare, if not a moratorium, then something of a de-emphasis on matters that 
have to do with the structure of history, the structure of physics, the nature 
of mathematical consistency, and deal with it rather in the context of the 
problems that face us. A decade later, we realize that The Process of Educa- 
turn was the beginning of a r<*volution, and one cannot yet know how far it 
will go. Reform of curriculum is not enough. Reform of the school is pro- 
bably not eni)ugh. The issue is one of man's capacity for creating a culture, 
society, and technology that not only feed him but keep him caring and be- 
longing/' 

Also on the side of hope for the future, some beginnings are now under- 
way inside the formal educational system which indicate that things can 
change. Already in operation are schools without walls, free universities. 



^9 

Jerome S. Bruner, "The Process of Education Revisited," Phi Delta Kappan 
(Sepiember, 1971 ), p. 18. 
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human polonlial ^ri)Wih centers, open classrooms and a myriad of other 
mitiatives desifcined to enable 'Tree learning'' to commence. And most 
hearienmg oi all is the emergence ot* a new spirit among groups of teachers, 
joining together through what Joseph Featherstone calls "a common convic- 
tion ot* what it means to do a good job.'* Once teachers and students begin to 
ask themselves what they are really doing in school, why they are doing it, 
and what they could and should do, 1 think we will see some extraordinary 
changes. 

Mv own perterence is to develop alternatives within the public schools 
and to do it now. The trick is to get the public schools to respond to both 
diversity and individual rights in school decision making. What is needed are 
public schoi)ls of choice. Needed are alternative programs, each o( which 
carries with it new curriculum and new personnel. This choice system would 
tend to minimize conflict among interest groups because each individur^ 
would be making direct decisions in educational affairs. Fui'thermore, the 
choice system would have a revitalizing effect. As different options proved 
successful, they v ould increase in popularity and would then be expanded 
into more schoi)ls in the system. It should be possible to develop within a 
neigliborhood, a school district, or a metropolitan region several different 
models that would offer real choices to all those involved in the educative 
process, 

Mario Fantini offers the following options which might emerge in ele- 
mentary schools in a district.^ ^ 

Option one The program of the school is traditional. The school is graded 
and emphasizes the learning of basic skills- reading, writing 
and arithmetic by cognition. 

Option two Tlie school is non-traditional and non-graded - in many ways it 
is like the British primary schools aitO the Leicestershire system. 

Option three The school emphasizes learning by vocational processes- doing 



Herbert S. i-.iscnslcin, 'M eslival of Alternatives," P/i/ Kappan (October, 
1 970), p. 120. 

^Klaiio l antini, "Optii)ns for Students, Parents and Teachers," /V/r J 
pan (May. 1971k p. 542. 
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and experiencing* All activity is specifically related to the 
world of work. 

Option four This school is more technically oriented. It utilizes computers 
to help diagnose individual needs and abilities and uses com- 
puters and other media for instructional purposes. 

Option five This school is a total community. It operates on a 12 to 14 
hour basis at least six days a week throughout the year. It 
provides services for adults as well as children. Services such 
as health care and legal and employment assistance are avail- 
able within the school facility. It is governed by a community 
board. 

Option six This school is a Montessori school. Students move at their 
own pace and are largely self-directed. The teacher operates 
with a very specific methodology which places special empha- 
sis on the five senses. 

Option seven This school is multi-cultural. It has four or five ethnic groups 
especially represented in the student body. The school's cur- 
riculum and the process of learning in heterogeneous groups 
view diversity as a value. It is humanistically oriented. The 
school is run by a policy board made up of equal numbers of 
parents and teachers and is only tangentially responsible to 
the central board of education. 

The same variety of offerings, teaching styles, and learning environ- 
ments could be developed within one school facility. The bulk of parents 
and students could continue with educational programs just as they have been 
but those who wanted to try something different could do so. 

Fantini also points out ways that high school alternatives could 
also be integrated into the public system.^ ^ For example, there could 
be a standard or traditional high school; a university experimental high 
school that is a learning center for students, teachers, and those who 
train teachers; a classical school that emphasizes languages, learning, and 
rigid disciplines: a vocational-technical complex; a high school that em- 
phasizes independent work and personal development, where students and 



^^Fantini, p. 543. 
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teachers ^hare a joint responsibility *or the prograni;a higli sdiool (or student- 
run lut'h school supplementary pregrain) that in some way addresses ilself to 
the special concerns ol' particular .tudents-where perhaps students from a 
variety ol ethnic groups could work out questions of identity, power, self- 
determination and social-seir-actuali/ation;and, finally, a higli-school-without- 
walls concept, such as in Philadelphia, where students utilize the resources 
and institutions of the city and community as learning environments. 

it sliould be noted that the choice system is directed toward providing 
openness: the concept values diversity; it is public, theretbfc it is non- 
exclusive, it enhances human growth and development; and it is unswerving 
in its recognition of individual worth. It cannot accommodate or foster any 
form of exclusivity-racial, religious or socio-economic class. Since it is 
imblk , it provides equal access to all individuals or groups. 

Moving from Ideas to Action 

If our educational leaders can muster up the courage and creativity to 
grasp the moment, they could in fact find in ♦he idea of educational alterna- 
tives a viable method for revitalizing education in the metropolitan areas and 
elsewhere. But. along with a willingness to lead, educators- especially those 
n the urban centers -need help. To move the aforementioned ideas forward, 
I would like to propose several components whxh I believe are essential in 
any strategy to provide educational alternatives in the 1970's, Most of these 
were reconmiended by the homm HwGrtmp of the 1^>70 White House Con- 
ference on Children (John Goodlad. chairmai ): 33 

L A Department of Education, with lull cabinet status, slioald 
be established and suppoited by the new National Institute 
of Education in addition to the present United Slates Office 
of Education. The Department of Educaiion should con- 
tribute significantly to the reordering of national priorities. 



33fohn Cii^odUd and Helen Riiwan. '•Learning Into the Tweniy-flrsi Century," 
Farum Fnt\ Rvpart t>f the White fhmsc Conjvrvnce on Children (Washiniiton, D.C: 
L',S. Government Piiniinu Otilce, 1970), 
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e!»tablish national educational policies, and promote con* 
struciivc change in educational practice. The immediate 
charge to this Department should be: 

(a) provision of resources tor salvaging the growing 
number of school districts now on the verge of 
financial collapse; 

(b) con;prehensive implementation of what we now 
know to be quality education; and, 

(c) increased educational experimentation through 
a wide variety of educational institutions. 

2. Substantial government tunds should be allocated for the 
deliberate development of voluntary schools, accountable 
to ilie public, whose sole reason for being is experimental. 
Designed for purposes ofproviding alternatives, such schools 
Ci^uld provide options in tlie community and thus would at- 
tract more supportive parent groups. In time, such schools 
would provide examples for study and networks of coopera- 
ting schools seeking to learn from each other. 

3. Support should be given to schools endeavoring to abolish 
grade levels, develop new evaluation procedures, use the full 
range ot c )rtimunity resources for learning, automate cer- 
tain kinds of learning, explore instructional techniques for 
developing selt'-awareness and creative thinking, and more* 
Most of all, we would urge that substantial financial sup- 
port be given to schools seeking to redesign the entire learn- 
ing environment, from the curriculum through the structure 
o!' ilie school, to completely new instructional procedures. 

hi adilition to tlie aforementioned long range proposals, there are some 
specific iniiiiediaie steps we can take to change existing learning environ- 
ments. Mere is a list of a dozen dehumanizing practices and conditions in 
schools which wo sliould try to eliminate tomorrow: 

1. Tiie marking system and 

a. the illegitimate comparisons it makes; 
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b. the pressure it creates; 

c. the failure it produces; 



2. Overcrowding and resulting 

a. class loads; 

b. easy anonymity; 

c. shallow teacher-pupil relationships; 

3. Curricular tracking and the ca^te system it fosters; 

4. The inflexible and non-variabU time schedule and *he conformity 
it demands; 

5. The scarcity of curriculum options and the boredom it creates; 

6. The grade-level lock-step which ignores what we know about the 
ways in which unique selves develop and 

a. the accompanying imposition of single scope and sequence 
schemes; 

b. the perpetuation of an obsolete ''winners and losers'' con- 
cept of education; 

7. Te<;ting iiistead of evaluating and 

a. the misuse and misinterpretation of intelligence, achieve- 
ment, and aptitude tests; 

8. Failure to reflect responsibility for lack of progress ''achieved'' 
by students; 

9. The "objectivity" model which prevents meaningful relationsh^/s 
from developing between teachers and kids; 

10. The '"right answers" syndrome; 

1 1 . Racial isolation and 

a. the prejudice and discrimination it breeds; 

b. the "defeatist" or "snobbish" self-concepts it nurtures; 

c. the mockery it makes of the American dream; 
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12. DoiuoMStrated distrust instead of demopdirated faith in human 
beings. 

Many of these same dehumanizing elements exist in our colleges and 
universities. If teacher education is to rid itself of the hypocrisy which sur- 
rounds it, colleges of education must also eliminate these dehumanizing 
features. A college cannot preach one thing and do another. If teachers are 
going to be expected to provide individualized activities for their students, 
they must learn the value of such experiences in their own intellectual lives. 

Teacher Education: The Key to New Alternatives 

Without new approaches in teacher education, none of the reforms pro- 
posed in this paper will be realized. To be valid, changes in the learning 
environment must follow, not precede, inner changes on the part of teachers. 
Not only initial training of teachers but follow-up support is indispensable to 
educational change. It is not enough just to blame teachers and hold them 
accountable. Teachers, just like everyone else, must have the opportunity to 
learn new skills and understandings before they can be expected to improve. 

The strategy for improving the schools through teacher education in 
the pail was to prepare new teachers with the most recent knowledge in their 
field, and new techniques for individualizing instruction, and send them out 
as crus^aders to improve the schools. This strategy has failed— new teachers 
and their ideas have been swallowed up by the system. The teachers now in 
the schools who are 40-45 years old have 20 to 25 years of teaching left. 
They are the ^'career" teachers. Unless we re-educate them right along with 
the new teachers, tlie schools will not improve significantly. In a world whose 
most constant characteristic is change, teachers more than any other profes- 
SK)naL must keep up to date on the latest knowledge in their subject field as 
well as the most recent knowledge of "ways" to improve teaching and learn- 
ing. The major educational challenge facing this country in the next five 
years is to re-educate one and one-half million experienced teachers and it 
cannot be done between 8:00 and 8:30 in the morning or between 4:00 and 
5:00 in the afternoon. 

We must develop a new approach to teacher education. Required is a 
strategy which brings together pre-service and in-service teachers in the same 
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training program in a team rclationsliip. The program should have as its pri- 
mary goal the improvement of all aspects of the education of children and 
youth. Training should be developed as a by-product of a joint search for 
better ways to improve the learning environment. From this cooperative 
school- college commitment to the larger end in view, serving children and 
youth, the training program will receive its relevance and its vitality. 

A new conception of colleges of education is essential for the I970's. 
It is one that sees training as taking place partly on campus and partly in 
selected aftiliated school districts. These cooperating schools will serve as 
"staff development" or ''teaching centers." They may be located near the 
campus or in another state or country, depending upon the research and 
training purposes sought. The centers will serve the same function that hos- 
pitals serve for medical schools. Research and training will emerge from the 
problems confronted in improving the delivery ofeUucatiomI services. Distinc- 
tions between faculty in schools and colleges will fade as research and training 
and demonstrated competency in these roles become the responsibility of all 
members of the education profession.^"*' 

Central to this new design is recognition of the fact that pre-service 
education, in-service education, and the schools and colleges themselves, are 
interrelated and interacting components of one educational system. Re- 
sources, both financial and personal, must be directed toward strategies that 
link schools seeking to change with teacher education institutions seeking to 
break out of esiablislied patterns. Shuffling courses about is not the answer. 
A major sliakeup is needed in both the form and substance of teacher educa- 
tion from the beginning introduction to teaching-extending throughout the 
lifetime career of the teacher. 



^^raine Poliakoff, "The I'inances of School College Cooperation in Teacher 
Education," Journal of Teacher Educction, Eric Clearinghouse (1 all, 1971 ). p. 359. 

^^illiam C. Rock and Andrew D. Virgilio, "Major Breakthrough in Teacher 
Education \chiey/ed,"" Journal of Teacher Education a-all, 1971), p. 274. 

^Sean C. Corrigan, "What Teacher Education Could and Should Be Doing in 
the Next Twenty Years," Enc Clearinghouse on Teacher Education (Washington, D.C.: 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Fxlucaiion, Source Code X76725, 1968). 
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There is a great deal of talk about countability today. Those of us 
Vkho are teacher educators should be clear at the outset where accountability 
wjll rest \\ V.C move in the aforementioned directions. If school districtsare 
gomg to foot part of the bill for the re-education of teachers, the program 
must be designed in such a way tliat it helps teachers solve the instructional 
problems the\ face as they try to improve learning opportunities for children 
and vouth m their particular school and conuuunity. This implies that much 
more trauuiig will take place "on-site/' with as many teachers as possible 
enrolled from the same school. In this approach new ideas will get an imme- 
Jute test by being applied in the setting m which the problems and the at- 
tending teacher education curriculum emerged. If, after a period of tiine, 
the training program does not help improve the learning environment for 
students in that setting, it will be deemed worthless and will either have to be 
changed or discarded. Colleges of education will become relevant and useful 
or cease to exist. 

In brief, the n who expects to be a teacher for tomorrow's schools 
must be educated ii. settings endeavoring to create a new kind of tomorrow. 
Most of today's teachers are being prepared for yesterday's schools. We must 
shorten the distance between theory and practice-and we must do it now. 
Schools and colleges are unnecessarily isolated from one another to the detri- 
ment of both institutions. We must replace our present disconnected ap- 
proach with a new partnership that provides an interlocking system of eJwi^a- 
rit>ml improvement and training at all levels of the educational spectrum. 

If the schools are to provide new alternatives, and colleges of education 
are to help initiate and develop tlienu reform must move in both directions. 

The most vivid truth of this new age is that we must change just to 
May even; we must create to keep ahead. We do not know precisely where 
llie future lies, but we know we must plan together for it. Tomorrow's 
children and their parents must learn how to walk into the future forward, 
not backward. 
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DIALOGUE: INVOLVING THE COMMUNITY 



IN FUTURES PLANNING 



/ Tfiis dialogue is a continuation of the previous conversation, which 
took place at the Deans Committee meeting in Chicago. It has also been 
rvarrafiged and shortened to focus on the issues pertinent to this book: 
''Whose interests do futures studies serve?**: ''Are futurists scientists, or are 
they prophets who hope to influence the future to fit their own ideals?": 
''How can a community help to influence its own futut-e according to its own 
goals and ideals?** The last portion of this chapter contains Study Commis- 
sion recommendations and the committee*s suggestions for their revision 
(Seep. Hi for a complete list of dialo^e participants.)/ 



Whose Interests Do Futures Studies Serve? 

FREEMAN: I happen to work in literature. We might well say that 
poets and novelists-literary artists-are image-makers, rehearsers of the past 
and predictors of the future, particularly the epic writers, such as Virgil. I 
don*t know whether he qualifies as a *'fu\urist," but it seems to me he along 
with Homer comes close to it. Both, like their successors down to the pre- 
sent, are concerned about envisioning, alternative futures involving either re- 
formation of contemporary societies or creation of new ones. All these 
images and pictures are presently available in the schools, in the colleges and 
in the universities, but they are not being used as resources to assist in ima- 
gining more humane futures or to interpret the past and the present so as to 
inform our imagining of the future. I am wondering how you, as a person 
concerned about futures and strategy in a particular kind of way, would 
prevent the teaching of futures cognition from becoming like the study of 
literature in the schools? 

CASE: Wliat I hear you saying is (and if this is what I hear you saying 
I agree), it would be disastrous tor futures cognition to become a futures 
'*discipline.'' 
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CORRIGAN: I couldn't agree more. 



FREEMAN: Bui how will it become something other than the kind of 
dry stuffy business that is represented in the professional literary journals? 

CASE: There are some people who are caught up in making future 
study a new discipline. On the other hand, in order to apply it, it must 
necessarily be entered as a discipline. 

FREEMAN: The reason I raised this question is that we have, in con- 
nection with another Study Commission Committee, been reviewing the his- 
tory of a number of professional societies. Most of these societies came into 
existence for a variety of reasons. Tlie English types, for instance, got 
together partly to protect themselves and partly to carve out a new area of 
study. That could be defended on the grounds that the study of modern 
languages had something to do with the future, not just with their own 
future, but with the future of kids and the whole society. 

CASE: I am not sure their original motivation was a real concern about 
the future, other than in terms ot*aving that future be one that protected 
their elite status. 

FREEMAN: I can't reconstruct here the dynamics of the situation, 
but what I am saying is you had this kind of motley collection of people who 
got together and labeled themselves. I don't know what the pressures were 
that forced them into this. The point is that you seem to be calling for a re- 
enlivening of the schools but you don't really give a damn about the content. 

CORRIGAN: Could I push this notion a little further? If you repre- 
sent the history of professional societies correctly, do you think what we have 
been talking about here today is going to be enougli to create new pressures 
on those groups to change? 

FREEMAN: No; no. 

CORRIGAN: What are the consequences of that then? 

FREEMAN: I have been sitting here asking myself, **Wlien will futur- 
ists begin pressuring states to create licensing processes for and standards for 
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'futurists ? And do it on the grounds of protecting the commonweal?" 

GARFINKEL: Let me try another perspective as a proposal. Let us 
say that the ^'community" - local people in the neighborhood -a re being taken 
by the existence of standing arrangements for the collection of data and 
planning for their future. Let us say that their data is gathered by NCES 
[National Center for Educational Statistics] or whatever. I feel the alarm 
has 10 be sounded that local people are being taken. They will be taken, and 
it will all be done in the name of utter reasonableness of going to the futures 
o\\ say, systems analysis- technological society portions; the elite portions 
will at least deliver these pronouncements about what these studies require, 
and how they are done, where they can be done, at what cost, and so on, and 
so on. All of these are the facts of life. 

CASE: There is such easy yielding to the process. 

GARFINKEL: I think it is more serious than that. I think it is lunacy. 
A person in contact with the community ought to be able to phrase it as a 
recommendation, unless it may be that it is too subversive a proposal; right? 

You can talk only fmally about those things, and they say there is no 
danger in telling what the game is about, because you never tell how it is 
operated. And maybe the same thing is going on here. If it is describing 
what the interest of the Study Commission is finally, it ought not to be laid 
out except immediately wheie the foresigns tell you what is being considered; 
riglit? 

Such data gathering and planning-constructive, analytic in character- 
is so intense, and so, apparently, unavoidably or inextricably imbedded in the 
s\stem that you can*t change it easily. The last thing you want to do is to 
give your cards away. 

Listen, I can talk because I am an unaffiliated. I am not affiliated with 
tliis community. In one sense, that is my trouble, 1 l^ave nothing to lose- 
nght? because 1 am not a bona fide member. 

FRLiiMAN: One always has to ask who is being served by a data- 
gathering and planning process. It depends on what one perceives as impor- 
tant presently and what*s important for future reality. Let*s assume that the 
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numbers you are proltferaling in a futures study are not about the degrees 
but the number of people that the Roman Catholic Church baptized. Okay? 

If I believe in the efficacy of baptism, then the numbers that I collect 
about how many people are baptized have some meaning. But if I don't bc^ 
lieve in the etYicacy of baptism, it would mean the numbers are meaningless. 

And what I am saying is that for people who happen to believe in this 
particular kind of baptism, the numbers may be meaningless. 

CASE: It represents the whole. It represents someone's vision of 
reality. 



Is the Futurist ''Scientist" or ''Prophet"? 

SHAPIRO: Let me liy another tack. Mr. Garlinkel has been talking 
about the process whereby you go from your experience to the recommenda- 
tions. You made two recommendations with reference to the schools and 
growing out of your perception of the ftiture: one was the idea that the 
schools should have greater opportunity for action; the .second was that a 
series of human skills-that are not taught anywhere else-night be taught in 
the schools. 

There are two ways to approach a discussion of such recommendations, 
and I am always fascinated with the process of approaching it. Cne is to con- 
front it. Do the words have enough meaning so that we know jointly what 
we are talking abou 

The other is to attack the source of those recommendations from the 
intense living experience to the conclusion. Mr. Garfinkel was talking about 
the process by wiich you go from your life experience to such a conclusion, 
and we can also talk about the conclusion you come to directly. Let me do 
the former: look at the meaning of your words. I don't know how you dis- 
tinguish between action and information. When you say action-rich or 
information-rich, or action-poor or infomiation-poor, I don't know what you 
mean. Those two words, **action" and "information," are really quite similar 
in many of their meanings. 
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Another tiling is tliai I don't know, given your method, that it* certain 
sorts ot inl'orniation and action are necessary for society, why are they neces- 
sariK a tunction o\ the school? Might they not bettei be placed somewhere 
else.* 

BUNDY: The school can be somewhere else. Do not think of school 
asvou know it. 

GARFINKEL: I would like to comment here that the difference is 
between '^School" with a capital "S" and *'school" with a small "s/' I hear 
voii saving "Schoi»ls'* with a capital *'S'' when you talk about skills needed 
and what schools will do (I am reading this into what you are saying), Sha- 
piro is saying that he recognizes that there are such buildings as ^'schools/* 
hut he tu2s no iJca as to wliat ff>es on there or what products they produce- 
the schools with no content. Thus we not only do not know how you get to 
the future you project, we don't know what that future is. We can't imagine 
It. 

BUNDY: 1 am saying one form of strategy would be to say, "Let's take 
the existing facilities, the existing buildings that we have and let's see if we 
cannot do something quite dit'fereni in terms of functions and tasks that they 
jvrform/' 

Another wa\ of approach is, let's say there is noway you are going to 
alter those, so what we need to do is form alternatives, and if you want to call 
those schools with a small **s,'' okay. 

SHAPIRO: The redefinition of the function of a school is a conclusion 
you have come to. When I said I didn't know the difference between "infor- 
maiiiur and '*actii»n,'' 1 wasn't being cute about it. They are interrelated in 
an eniirnious wav , 

BUNDY: If you are asking ine to define them I will be happy to do so. 

SHAPIRO: I am asking you to define what you mean by "action- 
space." What Joes it really mean concretely and how is that different from 
'information'" 

BUNDY: By action space, I mean an environment in which a person 
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can grapple, contest and discover himself, his capabilities and who he is as a 
person. I am saying one of the important aspects of an action space i have 
the opportunity to be genuinely needed by other people in a responsible 
way. 

I am arguing from a basic model of man that human development re- 
quires this. I am saying that by contrast-with my action-space model- the 
schools today perpetuate a system m which students are, in the total school 
environment, not given any responsibilities that affect the welfare of other 
people except one, which is to be a learner in school. 

Let me give you an illustration: some people might say, "Well, how 
about kids visiting a nursing home?" The academic when he approaches that 
says, ''That is good because kids can learn about older people and nursing 
homes, and incidentally, there might be a human need situation there. " 

When I talk about action-space, I am talking about something one 
hundred eighty degrees from that. First of all, to set up an action-space 
school is to set up a place where there is a genuine dialogue, where one can 
feel he is genuinely needed. Incidentally, one might "learn something/' 

SHAPIRO: You feel that some of the schools sliould provide this 
immediately? It would be u^^eful right now? 

BUNDY: I am saying it is important to human nature and, therefore, 
it is needed right now. 

SHAPIRO: So it is as useful now as it will be ten years from now? 

BUNDY: Yes, that is my belief. 

SHAPIRO: So now we are coming around to what is the difference 
between a future study and the analysis of present needs. 

BUNDY: Most futurists spend about 80 per cent of their time looking 
at the present, particul arly if they are going to draw sweeping currents that 
are likely to take us into the future. 

I said there are two kinds of human skills- the enduring human skills 
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thai k\o iiiti ch,mi!c ami the special hinnan skills llial I believe are particular 
to a Insionc aiie. Hie tilth century man probably had less need to understand 
ori!ani/jtu)n and \o use organization than youn^ people today di). 

SHAPIRO: But \'our sense that that is the caSv and C'ase*s sense that 
Me,Kii»\v> and lM>i rester aie right and that mankind is nohle enough to stop 
the nnpcnding iKH»in is a "revelation" that is sought, :mu1 that revelation 
cairus a loice that \ou could not get just from logic, hut from your own 
nu»ral \alues, yiuu system ethics, etc. When yi>u begin to try tocoinnuini- 
cjie as a f uturist ti>ani>lher group, and they do not catch tire, then there is a 
teelnig o\ dealing v^ith the damned. I live near the Moody Bible Institute. 
IVopIc ciune b\ and s.iy, ".Are you saved?" I look at them; I used to say, 
"s;i\ed f\u what?" bu: now I just say,"Yes'* and keep going. I think that this 
Mossiamc reeling, this kind of a f eeling of'nrgerrcy that people do not respond 
\o >iuir feehng abi»ut liberation and the need tor everything bending toward 
It, ma> be ruiming through a lot of the futurists movement. Futurism is not 
an mtellectuat activny; it is an intellectual ^m/ social niovemcnt. 

CASE; But is it not our previous educational conditioning processes 
that force one to categori/e an activity as being social, intellectual or stime- 
ihmg else? 

SHAPIRO; That is true. 

CASE: Wh\ does Person A tend to view the future as closed, and yet 
wh> divs Person B have an excitement and an expectation about the future? 
Wh> does he love to conjecture about events? Why is it when st)nic people 
talk, they tend not to u.se f uture tense vcrbr? 

The filters that 1 use to process information from the envinmmenl are 
the same knid I used \o process "information about the future." 

SHAPIKO: 1 have been very nnu 'i intrigued with this discussion be- 
cause. \vhile it was billed as a scientific exercise in the use of a technii|ue 
which woulil produce siur.eihing for the ctnninunity, it has turned mU) some- 
thing dilf'euMii iu»t belter, no; worse, but very different. What it said, in 
eltect. In here is a subject area, a new m<»ral science, a kind i»f a revelationary 
niovemcni ver\ nuich like religion at some points, that may have enough 
social iinpawi, enough universality to become the substance of a curriculum 
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as i»pposeJ to hcini: simply tlic iiuidclincs lor a curriculum. This is what I 
want to liunk ahout. The most iinnuuiiig thin^ is that what we have boon 
looking at IN the subNtancc ot' education rather than the guidelines for educa- 
tion. 

GARFINKEL: It occurred to me llnally that what Mr. Cose was talking 
ahout as "tuturism * ieson;ited in deep detail with what I have been talking of 
as the v\iuk ol tlndiiig out aK>ut occupational practices and the work of 
practical research reasomng. The big feature of it, and researcfi, is that any 
feature observed is part of the whole social system. It thereby takes on from 
the svbtein as well as provides to it very, very peculiar characlorislics. 
Those peculiarities aie such as U) be essentially unavailable to what you refer 
to as empirical scit.Mice, or what is otherwise available under the notion of 
lineal methods of the social sciences. I am particularly intrigued with llic fact 
tiiat what you are talking ahi)ut is hopelessly disciplinary and I find the same 
is true of the stuff that I want to he doing. 

The overall thing I am ruminating on is the notion that the work of 
futuristic practices is interesting finalK at tiie place where it bocoiiios a real 
world piocedure, and in that it beciunos a real world priicedure, // is in. as 
wv!' as (>J[ sonic social system of activity. The problem of how having scon 
the peculiar cliaiacteristics this stuff has liow you even make it credible to 
othei V whose was of appreciating it or whose way of doing such work is itself 
available to them in a different set of circumstances entirely, intrigues iiio, 
and I am really iiitciested now in digging into the possibility that there are a 
variet> of "job specifications" making up the work of those involved in 
futuristic reasoning ^ r planning or whatever. These ''job specifications" may 
111 tact vary as sou go between the various social systems. They may differ 
ui really interesting and pethaps even deep and important ways. If they do, 
iliev will luu be available according to the proceedings of the usual academic 
disciplines for encountering such faci s of life and referring them then ti) aca- 
demic reportage. 

Tlie notion of revela ion, I think, is not bad for understanding futures 
reasoning. The social sliucture^f they are *\'oniiiioii facts of life.'* In fact, 
>ou might as well speak v. f them as "revealed": it becomes more recogni/abio 
to talk of them as "revouled*' rather than guaianteed products of scientific 
investigation, taken out of the study where they were learned and wrapped 
up m piopositioiial format and then '*made available*' lor ''that kind of 
community/' 
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BUNDY: Ni»rindlly we spend a m'.)U! or two on the concept "iliinking 
ahoul the fiMiire," iha! is: What are pe')plo s perceptions? Is the future open 
or cK»sed'' Is il fixed . . . predestined? Caii you be a passive pawn? Is there 
causal ctinnectiiui? Is there clironolojiical connection? 

Wha! I want to do is suggest a process, much Uke a hunianistic plan, 
ihai would, auam Ku)king at the world, identity human skills and the envir- 
onment. 



Can a Community Inllueiice Its Own Future? 

GARFINKEL: Let us deal then with the question of "relai^vi/ing*' 
>our work to those groups with different belief structures and the grounds 
for arriving at forecasts as their grounds might be constructed by various 
griuips. Now. do you relate your interest in assumptions lo the political 
interests of the group that might be engaged in forecasting of the future? 

BUNDY; My intent is to. 

GARFINKEL: Would a specillc futurist wlui . as working on the future 
of a CiMumunilv be advised. "Look. h\ all means go back to your communi- 
ties." Understand that if these communities are already speaking of them- 
selves as a connnunitv. that is already a political act of mass import and 
ciMisequences. If the> already have access to tlieir own affairs under the 
auspices of themselves as a community, if they area polirical group, that is 
enoriiuuisly impi»r!ant. Are tlie communities told. "What tuturesyou ought 
\o buy depend entirely on how much you can swing riglu now by way of in- 
tluencc and gett nig statistics collected and published and analyzed that fit 
uito your tmn (ffhj^oini^ here ufkl nmv iocal interests/' Are tliey told this? 
^\ui Ci'uld create futures planning which got the kind of data that the local 
political i:roup figures ought to be collected on its behalf. Will you do that? 
And at vUiar depth * 

BL'NDY: are addressinii the moilel ti)r change, as 1 interpret it. 

If >ou WAV.i to talk about a lari!e societ>* with a li»t of diverse groups, a 
plurahstk M»ciot\. m> hope is that all of the elements in the society will be 
c«'n>ensus- scekirii!. I v»r m\\ gri>up i)t [»ei»ple ti» live in the s;ime land, there 
ha^ ti' agreemeni on M>mo vva> tv) resolve CiMillicts. even if iti the act of 
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aihitraiing it, it Ci^iuos iUit with Mmicthiiig not to my interest. But beyond 
llut. in those kinds of hasie assuni[)tions« groups have the opportunity to 
pursue [he kinds ot things they think best, 

CASE: One can approach tlie question at a more detailed level. For a 
nunihet ot >ears, I heard ait teachers, teachers in creative writing, creative 
diop teachers an>bi)dy who was trying to deal with creative processes- 1 
heard ihem sa> over and over and over again, the younger they are the more 
creative ihe> are and by the time we get them ;n higli school, we have beat it 
all out of them meaning their colleagues and all of the rest ofthe disciplines. 

I had a sense ot that. I had some very tentative observations watching 
liial happen. As I have been more involved w ith this kind of activity, it has 
become inerpi^weringly clear to me that that is exactly what we have been 
doing we have been beating down things like imagination and fantasy and 
intuition. 

An> of our synergist u ocesses, we have not helped kids to develop. 
We have tried to get them to be very linear in their thinking. We don't help 
llieni to extrapolate beyond tomorrow, so we do not even have that parallel 
to draw w nil it, 

Wliat happeiis with kids is that you go in and say, "Okay, here are some 
tacts tor vou. These are the kinds of trends that are in motion*'~and you 
give them four or five trends, *\Nuw tell me what your village or your town 
or vour city w ill look like in the future**-ar>d you do not put any time frame 
on there, because if you said ten or twenty years, that really has very little 
meaning to a kid; "future" is enough. They come up with some of the most 
iniaiiinalive and creative stuff, and then if you want to give them rationale, 
thev have svime ot the most logical things in the world, 

GARFINKEL: A guy named Anaiole Hoult, who is in Pennsylvania, 
told me o; a procedure being used in an elementary school in Philadelphia, 
whore thc\ were teaching using all kinds of stuff- accounting blocks and 
accounting sticks and these blank diagrams drawn on a piece of paper and so 
on. The kids would di> stunething anything. The last thing the leacher was 
permitted to do w as to ask the kid wtiat he was doing, as if the teacher had 
Si)me ciurect version uf it. Now the teacher checks on the kid to find out if 
llie kid IS doing it properly, all right? So instead, here the leacher would ask 
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the kid to iiistuu't the teacher, meaning that whatc\ei the kid was doing was 
to be treated as riglit. but it v^as for the kid to tell the teacher. That meant 
tliat the whole thing was essentially dialectical in character. 

You could not tell the kid that what he was dviing was right or dumb or 
whatever, because >ou weie not permitted by the rules to impart that. It' you 
did. all that would mean is that you would turn olV the conversation and you 
already knww how to turn olT the conversation. Okay? 

Wliat >ou would do instead then would be to ask the kid, **What is 
ihat V* and the kid would state it in his own ternis. It' the kid showed you 
this was a way ol' reckoning numbers, then you had to ask the kid, "H )w do 
you do tliat?" You would wait around, and you are now tlnding from the 
kid what it IS that the kid cmild have been doing that is right. You are not 
tlnding il in the kid's head, you are tiiiding it out because of whatever inter- 
action there is. 

The teacher will take this and formulate this as away one can reckon. 
It always was the "product oui of but tied to "the processes known." 

li you say of the child's product that it wa^ the praper product, you 
never found that the kid was an\ thing but bright, okay? If you succeeded in 
making the prihinct out of the interaction thai existed again between the two 
of you. ilie thing you could share, you could not give it back to the kid; you 
could give it to another kid or teacher or Godkiiows what would be done. 
That IS point number one. 

When >v»u were talkmg about tuturist reasoning, that has to be a way 
of futurist reasoning, unless I am insane. 

SHAPIRO: Case teaclies children to plan tlieir futures. That may not 
help. It ma> d vide parents and children, and both from planners, tssen- 
tially. the exped itions th.at parents have tor their children may beditYerent 
iVom the e.xpeciations that planners have for the sane children; if you are 
now gi)!ng tn talk about community-based and community-controlled educa- 
tion and sunultaiieouNly talk about a value system that comes out of this kind 
o\ futures \alue uriem.iiKMi. you might tlnd that the planners are in direct 
ciuillici \U!h the wishes oi ilie community, and tfiat the kind of school that 
the commumiy de^rcs and wants is exactly opposite to the kind of .school 
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which the pLimiilms roi:.ii J as iicccssar) tor the survival of the cliildreii thai 
this kiiul o\ paiaJox, this kiiul of relationship alread> exists. Without inakinj: 
a statement as to whether the parents are correct or the planners are correct. 
It IS important lor a luiurist to recouni/e the tact that he has two values: one 
In ti) let the conmuinit) control and the second is to let the child he prepared 
tor the woild oi the lutiire. You may not be able to lei both of these things 
happen without lesolvini: the paradox, 

CORRIGAN; l! \ou contVont people iiul really give ihein some control 
lArcr their destiny, in the process the\ will in tact come up with ways to deal 
With the liiture, 

CASE: That eoes with the whole Freire analysis and methodology- not 
)Usl aiiaKsis \n\\ methodology. The closest thing in printed torin is Paulo 
f reireVsKi/i^^iff^ei- oj rhc Oppn'saaL 

Two quick i>nes on what he is dealing with there: He is dealing with 
the fact thai inosi ot us are oppressed, that change historically has iiever 
ieall> happened because all we have done is change actors, because the ojv 
piesseJ lake ow ,ill ihe mlc hcliaiitfrs ot the oppressor. All we do is change 
the actors, Thi>se wlu> were once oppressed just become the new oppressors 
and the c> cle repeats itselt. 

What he is sa\ing is thaJ the change processes that we \\h .cally have 
uscvl are n«»t i^oiiig to make it. It real liberation tor everyone is going to 
K^\.nr, he tcels that the i»ppre:iSod are going to have to initiate it, because the 
t»ppievv»i Is loo comtortabiL* in his status to give up. 

C iMisuler ihe situatmn we are now t'acing world-wide. When thetcoKv 
gical ( iMiicrenLe Uu»k plawC in Stockholm, the United States and the other 
v:c\ eloped LOLiniiies said. "We are niiiiiing out ot tinite resources; we have 
p-»;nilatu)n problems aiul polKition problems. We have to slow down the 
c;v»wth aiul we di» in ta^t have u put some limits on growth,** And the 
liiuleivlev eloped ci»untries saul, **! hat is really nice lor you tat cats to say 
that, bill we siill liave pOi»p!e starving.'* The thing that ihey did not deal with 
,iiui ihe thiiiii that I tcel sinmgK about is not *)nly do we by our "developed 
standaids" have li» stop de\eh>piiii! In current detlnitti)ns ot* development 
the itW kiiKl i»t ihiii:: but we have to redctlne what constitutes *\juality ot* 
Iilc," 
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SHAPIRO: A futurist's prediction, thus, is right or wrong from a vahie 
rather than (um a predictive standpoint. There is a right answer and a wrong 
aiissver cihicallv or morally. The futurist's "quality" is determined by the 
etlnca! validity of what he does its effect now. The criterion of quality in 
the futuri'* :i m)t "the ability to predict in the year 2000." 

BUNDY: What did yi»u say? There is a right answer and a wrong 
answer? 

Sa\PIRO: Yes. 

BUNDY: Can >ou explain what you mean by that? 

SHAPIRO: All right. Let us say that to you there are certain kinds of 
oelicls bav, like the "liberaoon of oppressed peoi)les'*'-which are morally 
nglit. A futurist's rcpi)rt which offers a mechanism to achieve the goal of 
liberating oppressed peoples is a right report. A futurist's report that talks 
about the wuutinuation of our technology is morally wrong. The criteria 
being used m this discussion are moral criteria. Tliey are not criteria which 
judge the accuracy of a statistical procedure such as one measuring bushels of 
corn in America through a sampling method. 

BUNDY: in futures study, you are nut talking about truth or falsity 
fundamentally. You are going from the observed to the unobserved. When 
you are talking about assumptions they are not right or wrong. 

Sii/\r'lKO: But the rightness or wron^iiess of the futurist's assump- 
tioiiN will not be tested by seeing what happens in the year 2000. You can 
make an immediate lest of the "rightness" in terms of some moral judgments. 
You cannot ask st^ much '*Will he be accurate?" to determine his quality; you 
must ask, "Is rhe picture he is painting by whatever means going to be the 
machinerv is n part of the machinery-foi producing a 'good' -ethically 
good world?'* 

BUNDY: \'ou could argue that the whole point of futurist studies is 
to always Ci^ne hack to the present with the hope that choice options would 
be more clearly understood. Some futurists stay "out here." 

CaSL "Out here" is Utopia, 
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BUNUY: \ on. Imiii; j luluiiNiN piciuiw son should he al)lc ti) conic 
hack lu \\w picwiii jiul .Na>» *M sec the choices more ciMrly now." 

SHAiMRO: Aie ihe clioices not moia^ iioices? There may he one set 
nioial.N anvl aiM^iliei sei a Jillereni set oi jioral vahies scpaiaiinii a se^ of 
plainieiN whose Jient is ihc i.iihtaiy esiahhslunenl or the indiisirial esiahhsh- 
ineiu. aiul a set of planners wiiose clienis are educational groups or local com- 
nuiniiies. I would aNseii thai (he I'uiuiisl wlu»se clienis are the connnunilies 
ha\e a nh>ral Ki>e ti»r inakini! choices ihai is superior lo iluii of the planner 
whose client i.s the industrMl-rniUiaiv-educational estahlislnneni. 

BUNDY: I lieie aie I ui mists who would aeiee with that. 

CASE: I uill aiiiee with you a luipJred pel cent. Her»nan Kahn Wiuild 

not, 

SHAPIRO: llerinan Kahn ili)es not have a coininunity asa client. IThe 
vlid, he would ajiiee wiili you. 

f uiUMMti IN a meats «»t vliNCDveiiiii: or ot' preveiitiiii! the kind of order 
vvheie ceiiaiii vjIucn will e\|)iess iheniselves, and tiiidin^ a way to achieve 
that «Mder. Since tiM.uiiMii is moral science. In teaching children "Tutur- 
Lsm.*' \ou .lie lakiiiL a nIc|) lowiird providinii the ^eneiaiion that can bring 
ahour a moial Noc»ei>. I tliiiik what yiair perce|)tion is, therel'ore. is that if 
\oii lalk immiMn lo JnMieii if yvui oiiiam/e the school as a place to teach 
tutiiMMn evei> ilinii! else miiilil lake care ot itsell. 

CASE: How vlo \iiu mean ihai? 

SHAPIRO: 1 mean ihai as hi»ih an end and a means. I am curious if 
\.«u ioi»k all ihe liMiiNeiiNO av\a> ahimi reading, wriiinii and so I'orih. but you 
lisevi ilmNeuiihiii the cmiieM »»t ilie kind of liiiui i n we are talking; about J 
:hmk that lias some ap|V'al. It \i?u teach the kids syneeiics they will learn 
AoiMhmi: else: it wm leach chiklieii in a comnumily how in think creatively 
.liMiui ihe alieinjii\ eN lhai cmnI lor themselves and society, in ler»ns of how 
lo iiee iheinseKev thcv uouM then he able lo change the world to bring 
ahoul the kiiul i»l\ommumi\ iluil iliev would leally he best in. 

CASE: We aie vej\ mwiKeil vvitb snjall conniu iuts planiiini! 2.1)00 



[»ci»|*lc in iiii.il \oiiih>n». Wc omiic id uilh a inutiuil timil whtcli is discusscil 
jiul woikcJ i>ul \Mili (licii). Ill lonus i^t |Mi»vivliiii: iIkmii with d'Haiii skills thai 
\\c lia\c. wlikli h plaimin;J huuulK JotiiicJ. Wlial ci»inos ni'.» il arc a whole 
lot iM vl> iKinik skills as well as i^lainimi: leehiiuiues. aiul we alsi^ pio\ ule lliein 
\\ilh loiis anJ amis in lenus o\ callieiiiiL' iiiloinialioii that the\ neeiL hoth 
liviin vMlliiii the wiMunuiinl> aiiil mti)iniatii)ii lioiu i»iitsKle the euiuuiuiiil>. 
whkh alieels that eiMiinmiut> . 

We \\'^jiu\ h\ ieall> helpinc them to luiiM a hase dI partieipaliiMi. We 
iiel a> iuan> pei>ple as possihle in tlu^se snuill ei»ininunities parlieip.ilinii in 
viuli»aies. I his is wheie v\e iiei inti) the I rene ty|KM)t'inetluHK>ln^y : we tr\ 
Uy slruwture the work tn sueh a wa\ that tl!e\ themselves hepin to eiitiealK 
e\aimne the kinJ ot" lealitv ' 'e> aie iiu aiiJ hoiu theie heeiii to projeLt what 
lhe\ wiHiM like. 

The eiMininmit * is a raiuastieall> piH)i eoninuiiiity. There is no fore- 
seea;>le solutu>ii ti> that |U)veity i»ver the hilL so that means that the vi»ea- 
lioiial liaiiniii! pn^iiiaius and the other kiiul ot things thiU they want tor their 
kuU the innne> is not there toi that. They ver\ reailily then heiian to con* 
ee|MualL'c ihi* whole oomiuiimt> as the seho i| rather than just the InitMin^^. 
lhai "wh »le ciMmuuntt>" included a turniture taetory. The t*aclor> is now 
pro\ ivhiii! limes ol the da> w'.ien the kid^ as well as adults can ^o in there and 
loai n lio'.v to Use certain kinds o.' inachincr>, iVoin the t>pew riter lUi. 

We had a laiitastic hiliniiual [nobleiii which they had tailed to deal with 
111 a hundred \ears. There are now hUiiiiiual classes. Lniilish t'oi {-lench- 
speakini: anJ. t rench for hiiizhsh-siuMkiiii: people and hefer t-reiich tor the 
I rench-speakinj and hciter I iiiilish lor the liniilish-speakini:. ai all kinds of 
Nocial activities that ne\er took place heiweeii the I'rencli and the l iiiilish. 

CORRIGAN; Healthcare. 

CASE: ^'es. health caie and iiuirition. We have been ci»llccting data on 
the nutiitiiMial habits i^t the kids whiclu troiii a lueluiiinary stand|H»iiit. is 

t!e:!UM*;diHiS. 

SHAPIRO: I ^ct a kind id* suspicion that when this VernuMit coniniu- 
nit\ spi>iiijnetHiNl> v!isc«Aeis soinetliitii! .ihvui; makiiiL! wiuk [^laces >cliool 
anvl sclit>ol places woik Npacesaiid the reverse, the end-pioduct was riiiued. 



CORRIGAN: lii ilus case \ou would have lo no to ihc superiniendent 
oi tlu ichooK. lie i> ut a leadership role aud ii>ok a pan in gelling lhat com- 
imiiniN lo heijiij lodo ilu>. He knew enough aboui ihe resources. 

SHAPIRO: So lie had an idea as lo how it miglit come out. 
No quesiioii. 

GARFINKEL: \'eN. li is clear iVoiu your preseniaiion lhat in tact ilie 
"meiht'd'* tudiN oiu lo he the way in which the local community is iiself 
oiizaiii/cd on .1 d.i>-iM-da\ Kisln. Now if ihai is the meihod, lei us lalk ahoul 
. hiidien. ^^»u tc.icli children fo pLm ilieir luiuies. In your leaching ol' plan- 
lUMi: lo ciiiLlieri and lo coninuinily pei>ple in Vernioiu, ihcM? praciices now 
ha\.' riiucli rn.u.; Tneiuurig. Wlule lelaining the so-ealled "miero-proeess 
*.!;ar,rc!e!, ihe\ are ''vMneone's work." Nevertheless my impression is ihal 
ilieu' a: J o\ could he laiher massive elfecis, ihai always lurn out lo he enher 
Nijndmi! ^iicumsiances, or chaiii:nii! e\enis in ihe conunumiy. or changing 
snu.uitcN m ihe cojumnmu. What 1 am looking at now is whai you are 
y\o\\\c, \\ seems \o me von have a leallv iiunguing notion ol' connnunity 
ori:am/alion. 



DISCISSION OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



/ Inis Si t ih>n i ' niiu'ins'-^ni^uul n nminienJutions oj the Study Cnnimis- 
w •'/. j! -n-^ wiih v///>.'/'w/ 7i N . ) ' ///f Deans C ^nnnitu c discnssi* ^n oj each issucj 

Si;;cc rl:o .ireas ^w* ;^Liuiim^ and "tiiiuie sindiCN" nnolves \ arions levels 
'j'i\e!imi-n;. |Mi\ate pcimmin and ci^ups, and since ihe ledeial agencies 
:eljlni:J l • cdiu\ii;»>M api^j.ii lo he imniL* ihiough a pro^cs^ ol rohaping and 
Jiapge v.\ luiiwiion. ihe vj iv'sM.>n o\ \o whom llie recomnieiidalioiuoughi lo 
W .iddresNC.: wa>. dis^uv cvl M»nie leiii:Ui. The Siudy Commission waN u'ued 
1-1 laigel the K*>.« inmendaihMi> lo ihe suilahle gioups existing at the 

rnne the C'Mi!!nissi.»ii iniir. i!i:e> its tinal leporl and reci»nnne!ulathMiv Thus 
Reci'i.;:!^-ndaliori : ma\ ::ccvi t.^ he re\iscd, pariiciiLirl) where il callN upon 
rsui; lo pe:r.um cerijii. l.irKiioib. 
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Recommendation I: 



Future studies are, because of the authority they carry as "ob- 
jective professkinar' documents, social facts with impiications for 
policy making. They are not neutral management mechanisms. They 
have large influence on the way things will be. 

This rLVonunLMidalion was le^jardcd as an argument ralhor than a re- 
aMnniciidatioii. and slu)uld be expanded or lewnitcn so as to provide a 
context for the NubscquciU reconunendatious. 

Recommendation 2: 

Future policy groups should be encouraged to make explicit how 
their recommendatk)ns relate to the establishment of long-term national 
goals. USOE should perform the following functions with regard to 
futures planning: 

1. Collar k)n of futures plans and other long range plakis as 
they pertain to educatkin and the education of teachers^ 
including plans which indeed affect the context of school 
planning, whk:h are not specifically labelled as future 
studies; 

2. Identificatk)n of plans with educatbn and teacher educa- 
tk)n components; 

3. Commisskining of varwus plans to fill gaps in current 
studies such as: 

a. Those plans without school project k)ns; '"Structure 
of vocatk>ns'' plans; Land use and urban planning 
policy plans; Community organizing and community 
building policy plans. 

b. Those plans which ignore legitimate assumptbns, 
both growth and no growth orientatk>ns, client and 
cultural orientations. 
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Stvtion of KtM>inmcndatii>n 2 needs to ho rewriilcii so ilial the 
M'.teiiolationships hoivicen and anioni! the examples ol' "gaps in eurrent 
^'ll.lle^" aie clanlied. The loree ol the reeoininendalion sliould be aimed 
i: .'l oriU at 'Mjlhnii paps'* h-at also at insi^tini! that pi^licy-niaking and planning 
shivliOs iiklude ediu atioii and the areas listed and thai they work thiough the 
ini;'i:'*laiion\lii|>y .\> one partiei|^ant reinaiked: 'Mn its work, the Study 
(oniMU^Moii lia^ vliscoNered that many present planning elYorls do not pay 
aiicMUion (o ediKaUi>n. Wlien they do pay attention ti) it, the diseussion of 
ed.uMtioii IS lik.M> lo i^noie the striuture of' vocatii)ns; i)r an educational plan 
b de\elope*l wUwh \> i!Ki)ng!uent with ell'orls underway or planned to 
orcjiii/o the ii>mnuinity. Thus, even U'the plans made inelude an educational 
vinnpiMient. that component may \un be relevant to activities being pursued, 
v»>.h> eiMnnuinit\ ori!ani/ers/* 



ReciimmemlatUm 3: 

C lients whose lives are affected by futures studies which exclude 
their interests in their execution Jiuuld be given the resources to trace 
out the implications of these studies for them aiul the resources to 
iiisure more favorable alternatives. 

This reei>mme!ulaUon. while laudable in intent, must in order to be 
eltecii\e lake Li>iin)/a!ue o! the fact that it is directed at a systemic problem, 
and not a pii»blein created by a si^^ciric branch i>r agency of government or a 
spoLilie ;:roa|> of a^tuig at a particular moment. On the other hand, 

piannnii: and futures studies aie undertaken at a particular moment by spe- 
viiic izioups. \b Dean t\>rrii!an (Joints v)Ut. "The concern here is that the 
jKople \vho hue Rami (\>iporation have coimnand of" resources; the poor do 
!iot. aiul il 1.0. > Shapirv* is right. Rand will make every effort lo satisfy its 
client, while the people who have no resources do not have the opportunity 
ii» secure the sct\ices of' >oineone the> trust to engage in planning I'rom their 
[vrspective.** The general reeomniLndaiion ought to be revised calling lor 
specii'ie eflorts: 

1, Calhng upon [planning and 'Mutures studies'' groups lo render 
explicit hi)ih the assumptions and the sequence of proposed 
studies: and 
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1 hisuriiii! that rcsouiccs ;iic made available I'or clienis. whose lives 
are at'lected In lutuies sliuiies hut who have historieally been 
excluded, not oiiK to trace out implications of studies and to 
develop more lavorahle altcriutives. but also to participate in the 
U>rinulatii>n ot' the studies or the planning process, so that they 
aie not alwa\s in a posnu>n of merely reacting or oi'terin^ alter- 
natives. 

Recommendation 3 then i»ui!ht to preface Recommendation 1 

Recommendation 4: 

The system proposed in this book should be developed so that 
the followmg components are relathely permanent: 

1. Management information on the education of teachers: in- 
puts and outputs; 

2. Competency-based evaluation of a broad-based sort; 

3. Total learning communities for the education and re- 
education of teachers; 

4. Field experience in community schools for the technical 
education of teachers, and adjacent community formats; 

5. Competency credent ialling in general education skills and 
specific credent ialling in community-clinical schools, spect- 

^ fying competencies in relatton to prototypkal communi- 
ties. 

In encouraging the development of these components, the Study 
Commission makes two warnings: It believes that it is important that, 
in the development of the system, attention be paid (a) to the decentra- 
lization of power; and (b) to the avoidance of management and manage- 
ment information practices which centralize power and develop the 
large scale institution and the large scale community, or encourage 
theb further unrestrkted development. The purpose is that groups 
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niay utilize the above components readily, avoiding homogenization of 
themselves* 

Tins rccommciKla!U)n should not be attached to Chapter Five of the 
Auijusi DoaiiiKMii, but diould be placed somewhere else in the document, 
since it Joes not. like the Hrsi three, relate specitieally to futures studies 
and plaiuung. At the same time, it was urged that the recommendation 
either be elaborated on or placed in a context that would serve to clarify its 
pivsentK too succinct siaienienis. For instance, the phrase '^relatively per- 
iiunem*' appears to contradict the desire to "avoid homogenization" of 



Recommendation S: 

This resolution is directed to the future restructuring of schools 
and their position in society. 

The Study Commission recommends the opening of work spaces 
to children in -n effort to bridge the present gap between living and 
learning, but not at the cost of tracking children into particular social 
roles, nor at the cost of removing troublesome" children from the 
classroom. Children need, however, to approach the existing organiza- 
tion of work with as critical a vision as the Study Commission recom- 
mends they have lisHi-iis the organizatk>n and process of educatk>a 
Part of their work experience should be CTeating alternative methods of 
organization. 

This recommendation should be reinforced with the notion that 
teachers and teachers of teachers shoukl be conceived of as operating 
in such workspaces as well as in school spaces. Likewise teachers' roles 
are not frozen: a number of diverse possibilities exist, such as com- 
munity akies, para-professionals and teacher assistants. 

The present notion of what a teacher is, what a classroom island 
>^hat work is should be radically revised alo^g these lines. 

Tins fevoniinendatUMi should be strengthened by detailing the kinds of 
skilU or ran^e ol i^kills that arc necessary if, in the words of Chuck Case, 
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"nidivivlu.ils III .1 :Jhaip aic lo .ilIulVl- authentic lihcriilmn. tn bo able \o m\\\c 
ihcir vuvfi ic.ililics railici ihan havinu olhois name ihcir icaliiics lot ihcin.** 
Siuh an ciuiiiKMaih>n »»l skills sh»»ukl. ln»Nvevei. bo prclaocd with an uiuIlM- 
siaiiJinv: that tlicsc Nkills oI tlie inosi lioneial sui! iljeoretically applying 
lo nutsL It \uM all coinnuinitics and that o>ininiiintios themselves shoiiM he 
luniiisheJ aiul assisied in uleiitilviiii! the skills neeJed in ipeLilie eomnuir»itios. 
I he skilU eniiineraicd would be posited o\\ the assumption that the \\stem 
i»l i>ppies.su>n has been geiiciali/od. One paiticipani observed that "iho knul 
of .'ppiession \\\ luial |VerrniMn| ciMnmiinities is the same kind as in Situth 
C hka^iv It 5iia\ ehaiiiio a bit with rciiaid to the vietrns Fren».h Canadians 
i tliior than blanks, but the issues oreontrol. dLVision-inakiiiLi, steieotypinj! 
and Ml ill) aie ideiilkal." 



Revommemlation 6: 

The folluwiiig long-range principles with respect to futures plan- 
ning need to be asserted: 

L The context in which teachers should be educated sliuuld 
be the community. 

2. The location of institutions educating teachers should be 
decentralized gradually as other institutions are decentra* 
li/ed. 

3. The skills and knowledge expected of teachers sliould be 
community-building skills. 

4. The ethos developed by the education of teachers and by 
teachers in the schools should point toward small gtoup 
values and interactive stances toward nature. 

5. The teaching of science and social science should be parti- 
cularly affected by such an interactive ethos. 

6. The interaction between school and community^ work and 
play, industry and school shoukl resen;bte much more the 
Parkwav plan than that of conventional Amtrican schools. 

16^; 



Educatioii should emphasize differentiation and complex 
mentarity of social role rather than equality in the Coleman 
report^ sense. 

>inniciKiation was not discussed. 
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CiOVLRN ANt L MODELS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

IN THE FUTURE 



iidgar L. Sagan and Barbara G. Smith 
University of Kentucky 



/ 77/t t .'vvj/t'/t' unedited version <fj this chapter-^ with drawings ofvar^ 
UHis nuM has been printed separately as Aliermiive Models for the Co- 
operative Govermnee of Teacher Educaiion Programs. It includes a supple- 
men! hy Harry Rivlin. former dean of the hordham University School of 
I'diu urii^n and director of a Training Teachers of Teachers fTTTj Leaders/Up 
Tramin\i Institute at l ord/iamj 

Human energies, bound and J1o\wig, 
form a stable system Some are 
in\t>li\'d in maintaining the structure: 
same are expressed thrtmgh it, with 
various degrees of health: and some 
are repressed or latent, amnected with 
unmet needs. Tlw structure breaks. 
An ape^t space without coherent structure 
results: a Chains. . . . Out i)fOiaos. a 
new coherence emerges, anew structure. 
I nergies jhnv and hang until change again 
bco>ntes necessary, and the process 
ref)eats, . . . 

Mii hael Rt )ssman (1 972 J 



In a litLMuno ^hw experiences sclun>l from many porspeclives-tliose of 
piescliiU)!. jra.ie nlIiodL niidJIe slIkh)!, Iiiiili seliool. undergraduate and grad- 
u.i(c tjjclK'i. Li)lleai:iic. cxpeit. administraior, parent, PTA member/ 

onuci. >ui»H.| n.Mid iiicniher and oaLli ot* these perspectives is quite likely 
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ID tool like boin^ on iho OlTsido liu)kiug IN. Hadi pcrspcclivo seems id exist 
H) !Si»latioii f*ri>m iho ne.\!, and carry-ovors IVdiu duo perspective ti) aimlher 
are likolv id take the liuins dI suspicions, vague notions, myths, and rumors. 

As a parent one suspects tlial the preschooler's eagerness to I'ollow 
older siblings ti) sclu)iM will dissi)lve into disillusii)n all too soon. As an under- 
graduate one tools that surely graduate schoi)l will acciMninodate individuality 
and lend authonty to one's independence of thought and persi)nal integrity. 
As a t'irsl-vear teacher, not yet i)ne of the I'ellows nor accorded any special 
expertise, except perhaps uppityness and toi> many newl'angled ideas, one 
tries to behove in the myth of tenure as reward for tenacity above and beyond 
the 16, 18, 21 years of study. As a school board member one wonders who 
started the rumor that the Bi)ard governs the schools. 

Theoretically, each of these individuals and each of the perspectives 
wind) ihoN represent is a part of the school system, but increasingly beings 
part fif the sclu)ol system has come to mean being apart from the school 
system in terms of actively participating in the vital dociMi)n-making processes 
of the svstom. In the seventies, especially, the concern of individuals and 
groups wlio tool themselves apart from, outside of', or alienated by the sys- 
lem'b dcLision-inakors has been directed toward their lack of participation in 
llie governance and ciMitrol of teacher education programs as they are planned 
and implemented b> Colleges of hducation throughout ih.e nation. To this 
ciMicein wncilier expressed by coimnuniiies, professional teachers' organi/a- 
tions. state departments of education, student groups, deans of Colleges of 
AriN and Sciences, or individuals -Colleges of tducation have been loath to 
respond aciivcK. As the prunary group responsible for the education i>f 
teachers. Colleges o\ Ldiication have, understandably, various vested interests 
ui reiauung ci)ntrol over the educatiiMial persoimel i>f the schools. Yet, the 
\cr> pcisonnel \^hich the Ctilloges of Lducation have educated and placed in 
the schiH^I sNsiem ha\e been critical of their preparation, saying that their 
teacher education programs have tailed to prepare them lur the realities of the 
clas.sroiMU, to scnsiti/e them to the realities of rionMnainstroam cultures, to 
develop in them the abilities or ciunpeteiicies needed to ci)po with the real 
World o! the schools. Ti> be both responsive to criticisms and responsible tor 
cniuisms IS. thus, the dilemma o\ Colleges of hducation confronting the 
iSbUes i>f g^jvernaiice anil ci»ntrol o! teacher educatii)n. 

The purpose here, theiu is to rcMOw the models of governance which 
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Imvc evoKeJ tor the control of* teacher education programs in Colleges of 
tdiicaiion, \v cniici/e these existing models tor the governance of teacher 
ediicaiion. and lo propose alternative processes and plans for Colleges of Edu- 
cation, school sN steins, and communities to use as they attempt revision and 
retorma(U)n ot their governance models in the future. 

Human Energies* Bound and Flowing 

What is It tliat a governance model is supposed To Be? 

And, v^hat is it that a governance model is supposed To Do? 

Theorists of governance develop models to determine how human ener- 
gio-i can he roviulaied to achieve the smoothest and most efficient flow of 
inioractioiib among individuals within an organization. As the numbers of 
indivuiuaU increase, the more various the interactions and the more complex 
the tnodols become. With this leap in the magnitude of complexity and 
vanotv, human energies are more and more regulated, more and more boun- 
daricvl. Tlie rosuli is a L:overnance model so efficient and so far removed from 
the itulividuals it Lioverns that the How of interactions is actually inhibited. 
Icacher education programs within Colleges of Education throughout the 
tutiun are becoming increasingly susceptible to the tensions and conflicts 
generated by present governance models. These programs, considered inade- 
quate m ihem^^lves, have been developed from administrative governance 
pohcici. As these policies are viewed as determinants of programs, they are 
aUo being cIoncK scrutini/.ed for inadequacies, for failures to be both respon- 
sive to and responsible tor the human energies and inteiactions within the 
educaiiun item. Thus, critics ot* the schools in our nation have begun to ask 
v\lh> being g.uerned and b\ whom, who should be governed and by whom, 
and to vvlijt {)iirpose the present governance models are being maintained. 

ProNent governance models are derived from organizational theory and 
♦k'llow either a bureaucratic or a collegial structure for authority and control. 
A> wApijincd by J. V'lctt^r Baldridge ( l^^l ), bureaucratic governance is"hier- 
arvhul and u lied togetlicr b\ formal chains of command and systems of 
^i»riifniirH^a!ion." vvriile s.ollegial governance emphasizes **the professors* pro- 
J^'ssional ircediwr., . . concensus and democratic consultation, . . . ' Yet, 
neither mudel c\ui^ in a pure state within academic governance, whether at 
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the univcrsitN.wido Ijvol or at the level ot the (\)llege of l-iducation and its 
departments or diviMoiiN. And neither model deals etYeetively in Baldridge'b 
View "with power pla>s, eoiillict, and the roujili-and-lumble politics ot'a large 
umversitv." What both ot these ininlels leave out with regard to the human 
energies ot' the individuals involved, organized, and regulated is the "political" 
process ot governance, the nittv-gritty of decision-making and the interactions 
between the manv interest groups within the i)rgani/alion. 

Starling Ironi the premise, then, that Colleges o*' Education have been 
in control or' teacher education utili/ing bureaucratic or collegial models ot* 
governance to maintain this control, it will be useful to examine these models, 
their participants, and those to whom the models deny participation. 

The Formal Chains of Command: BUREAUCRATIC GOVERNANCE 

Federal, slate, and local government make policy that in turn makes 
Colleges of Education, teachers, and schools what they are: this is the hier- 
archy, and each link in the chain of command replicates the Wnm of the link 
supeiseding it. One critic of this structure for decisive and policy making 
m American education has detailed "the facts of life" of such a model: 

Fact 1. All power in the school structure rests in political institutions, 

i.e,: scfiool bi)ards, legislatures, ^'ongress, and the court sys- 
-.Mn. Decisions and [lolicy emanating from these bodies are 
the result of a political, not a pedagogical, process. 

Fact 2. The power in the hands of American teachers is largely politi- 
cal, social and economic. The AFT and NEA, as expressioiis 
of unified teacher needs, act in all three areas, but the indivi- 
dual teacher is usually unable to find an expression for his 
ncvJs in his classnjom. 

Fact 3. The power of the public is political and economic in nature. 
The public elects representatives, mounts pressure group cf- 
fv^rts and passes on monetary issues. Too otten decisions of 
the public are votes against rather than votes for something. 

Fact 4. Students have no power but are in the process of assembling a 
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social power similar to that found in higher education. Stu- 

ucius arc unlikely lo deal in the same terms as the other groups 
involved in the system; rather they are likely to adept civil and 
uncivil protest, hidividual students, like individual teachers, 
may be unable to relate this trend to personal needs. 

Fact 5. Administrators are merely responding to the forces and prob- 
lems they meet; they are not leading nor are they influencing 
any of the political, economic, social elements described under 
1 to 4 above (Herbert Heger, 1971). 

Campbell, Cunningliani, and McPhee (1965) have developed a flow 
chart on policy formation in education which backs up one step farther in 
the dolineaiion of the chain of command, showing "that policy grows out of 
the babic socioeconomic torces in our society which generate movements 
antecedent to policy, that these movements encourage political action, and 
that t'inall} these activities lead to formalization of policy by goverrmiental 
agencies." In their analysis of the flow of interactions from society as a 
whole ihrougli federal, state, and local government to a teacher education 
program, Campbell. Cunningham, and McPhee recognized in 1965 that na- 
tional participation in educational policy making is "encouraged by the 
mobility of our population, the differential financial ability of the states, and 
the reluctance of most state legislatures to finance special projects needed by 
urban school districts." And they also pointed out the necessity of benefiting 
iVom the buieaucratic chain of command when they suggested that, "Those 
of us w ho \\ wuld influence school policy must learn to ply our politics in the 
national arena just as we now do in local and state arenas." That Colleges of 
LJucaiion have recognized the benefits of their position in the hierarchy by 
beconung more ^'politic" in their relationships with government is to their 
credit. 
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A Flow Chart on Policy Fonnation in Education 
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Qimpbell, Cunninghani« and McPhee (l%S) 



Yei. the basic flaw of the bureaucratic model persists. Though this 
model explains adequately how to implement policies after they have been 
made, the fact remains that the links in the hierarchial chain have only the 
vaguest sense of participating in the very vital struggles of making the policy. 
The lower an educational unit exists in the hierarchy, the more remote those 
individuals in the unit are from interacting meaningfully with superiors, and 
the more remote the policies are from the realities with which those indivi- 
duals must live. 



Consensus and Democratic Consultation; 
C0LLAB0R-4TIVE GOVERNANCE 

In response to perceived inadequacies of the bureaucratic governance 
model, the collaborative model between schools and Colleges of Education 
has developed. It is a process for decision-making based on the collegial 
organizational model. In some ways it reprc .Mils a coalition formed of 
schools, teachers, and Colleges of Education to combat die vitiating forces of 
the units higlicr in the hierarchy of the bureaucratic model. Thiscoahtion 
has also been called a community of scholars or a company of equals, and its 
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jHirpuNO IN to expand tlio consoiisual aiul ilcinocratic consultation process 
v»hsoivoi! ni cli»sc prolosMoiuil colleagues to interinstitutioiiol collaborative 
elliMiN r.M jiiAcinini: the preparatii»ii ol educalii»nal personnel. 

I iUoituiutely. tlie collahorative-collegial model has not proved inununc 
ti» teiisuMis. lust as the hureauciatu fuodel has been lound to be flawed, 
hdwaul T. Lavld ( h>(^^M has studied tins model closely and has isolated some 
»»t' the MHirccN o\ tension hkels to result in the coalition ol schools, teachers, 
and C olleges o! I ducation. He has ti»i" J that the communications between 
puhlic scluH^I pel NOUS and umveisit\ pei>ple become strained is a result of: 

I, The e\tcni i ;\lependence which each organization comes to have 
o\\ the i)thci, a c. nditi.>n \\hiel'. in turn will be a function of the 
o\icnt i.» the respective organizations extend their coopera- 
tivMi to aLti\iiie> \vtiKh eithei ol them hy itself ciuild not conduct, 
M\[ Ol c-.^Miinn iIiemseKeN deepl> or irrevi^cably to the ciillabora- 
tivik so that witlidrawal from the ariangement is difficult or im- 
po:^sit*le. 

And the extent to \\\ \\ this potential is CMUverted into aciual tensions will 
he a luneth»n c\ tw-^ 'Mi^laiN ciMulitior.s, 

J!. The cx'ent to whuh the purpi>ses of the organizations diverge or 
conihct. rathei than being neutral or contributory to one another. 

v Ihe extent to ^vhich the peisi»»u in the two lugainzations fall 
nI.im! of jvMui^lete undeistanding i>f one another's cultures or sub- 
vuluncN. language, habit... anu no on. 

Lui.l v«'nJ iJu'N ttuii It NchiH^K and univvnsuies agree that they must achieve a 
iiiittu.ii viepciuicnc^ u\ the future, then that agreement svill have to include a 
nu'f ji:::: .1 /vmN. N\> K«nger ci>uld the sehi»ols he the pii>v;nce of [hclcunicr^ 
\k\u\c ilie iiiiuerMtie^i leinauied hkused on Icurnini:: tens!i>ns would be re- 
viiivCv'. j^'. i.'vv»i:n!/mj Mjosc (nir|n»NC> vsluclr'are neithei coniUVMi norciMitra- 
•luioiN 'nil iieiitML o :npat!}>le wiih v»ne another, lu even \\\ a sense eontii- 
:M;t*'i \ l.» one aiiiMh.M." 
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The Flo\% of liueracllons: SYSTEMS ANALYSIS IN GOVERNANCE 



In rcccMl \cars llie appluMlu>ii o\ " iicral sysicins ihoi>r> lo probloms 
i>t univorsii) or Lollcizc orpiii/alioii aiui iiumaireMKMii has received iiKreasiiu! 
suppori Iroiii I'ederal and slate leiiislalors aiul educational adniinistrators. 
Manaiieiiieiit In ohjectives. the s> stems ol PPBS and PI^Rr.and pei ii.r'M;i.>ce- 
based teacher education and certiricaiioii have hceii iitili/ed to provide expli- 
cit indices i>t accoiintahiht\ and responsihihtv ii; nionitoriiii: proi:rains. espe- 
cialK in the allocation ol'linancial resources, l or these reasi ns, the concepts 
ot s\ stems anal> sis constitute an alternative method of lepicsentirii; iiovern- 
ance structures and stiatetries in hixiher education. 

Lsseniiall) . svsttMns anaKsis involves the lieterinination of objectives, 
the identification ol the ap[^licablc s> stein variables, and the ascertaining: ol* 
which activities each variable must perlorm or the contribution each must 
make to achieve the objectives. A \a!iet\ of aheriiatives are possible within 
certain constraints. Systems anulysis is the process of evaluatiiii; the- alterna- 
Use courses ol action in relation to available resources and tlieii allocation. 

Rohert Howsam ( IW^). jn aiiaK/iiie the governance of teacher educa- 
tion Nia a s\ stems approach, has proposed the placem.Mit ol* teacher training 
NMihin the siiprasNsteiii of \\w ^>ri:ani:i'J ph\n'sstt*n asdistinct Iroin the supra- 
sA stems ol* the academic disciplines or the school s\ stems ser\cd. The curient 
status ot teaclier education is depicted in his aiiah sis as interacting with the 
umsersit). the state and school distiicis and (he teachiiii: profesMon. Howsam 
contends tliai "If education is to develop asa profession and make its i»ptimal 
contribution, the ambit:uii> o\er the control ol teacher education should be 
clanlied. It sho'ild luu be subject ti>diiect control b> either the slate or the 
local ediuatiofi units/' 

Howsaiirs Use o[ s> stems anal>sis to reoiL:aiii/e the governance ol 
teacher • ducation is oiiK one ol the \arious applications that can l»e made ol* 
s\ stems concopis in the de\clopnieii! ol" alteriiaii\e go\eriaiice models. What 
nis appr-Mch exemplif ies is that modern planners no li>!iger perceive an organi- 
zation as iraditioiialK strucoired, buieaucralic. and hieiarehicaL but insiead 
view It as "... a sot of flovvs. information, iikmk iiiateiial. and behavior" 
(Staiile> Noung. \'h^S). The s\ steins appu.aeh is. then, a logical \ehicle lor 
incorporating jurienl m.i .igerial technologies, such as Linear Prograiiiiiiiiig. 
Ciame Fhei^rv. l)> namic Prv^granimmg. Pl.RT. et. iiiio the governance model. 
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Ilu* !iuiu.:ci*N u>k- ln\oniCN Ihul o\ Jcsiiiiiiny uri:;mi/a!io!i;il or hcliuviorul 
s\NtwM]is tot ihk* iiKiiuii:c!iKMU aiiil s.i»!itu>l i»l prourums. The v;niubles arc 
aiul\/L\!. aikt .iltoiiKiiiNk'N jic Li»nNiilciod. The proposed activities and intcr- 
.utUMiN Iwomc \\w lUiihnc lor vallou^ elements required before the jzovcrii- 
anee plan Mselt yj.iw he hkewise analyzed and reei)ns!i!uled in a U)gieal 
pattern, olieii ilhistiaied h\ means ot* llo>\ ehails, networks, or sequeneed 
wU'Nwupine Niepv 

Current Percept inns of the Goveriuince of Teacher Education 

What In ihe piihhc i>pniu»n o\ iheiesults ot teacher education programs? 

What In the I Tl I' i I ndeiiiiaduate Prepaiation ot l-.ducatK)nal Person- 
nel) i»pinii»ii the piesent structuies Ui^serning teacher education? 

What In the opnnon ol* deans and i»ther educatius regarding needs tor 
chaiiiie ID the L!o\einanee ol teachei education? 

Puhhc s^pinuMi In asNCNNed In suive\. Responses to the survey can he 
:!ener,ih/ed to mehide the whi^le Matii»n i»r >pecitied to pinpoint only the 
l«val co!ninurnt\. ReNpiUulents lo ihe survey usuall> tenerali/e from the 
irn^tiic'.isrn \o the rnacroci^Mn. In the (iailup Pitll ot' Public Attitudes Toward 
I ducaiinn \o\ ^^"2. public i»piiiii>ii can l>e cliaracteri/ed aN tavinable though 
parrKulaiK leNult-oneiited. Iliat is. citi/ens and inol'essional educators 
reNpiMidnJi: to the Mir\ev \ievv CiWitii^l in the claNsnuHiis ^discipline) and 
iiii.iiueN lor rlie Ny^lhu^l nVnUmii as separate and distinct matters ot* concern 
ih.ii do Ui^l culminate in an overall governarKe [Mi»cedure. 

M.iioi Piohiem.N C\»nlu»iitini: the Public Schoids in l^^72 (tVoin 1^)72 
Clalhip Poll) 

DiNeiplrne .i;jani rankN as ti./ riurnber one pri»bleni ot the 
punlk scIu»oIn. ill the riiiruis ol the citi/w/^ ot ilie riatuui. I*i»r 
oii^* h'K'i \e.ii. I'^'l. II dropped \o third place in the list. This 
\ (.ai diNj^ipliiu' Is rcsiiued \o the top piisiiii»ii held in earlier > ears. 

h.ised up'»n the iiumhei ol nientrons \o ihci»peri questiiMi. 
••\\hai d»» \oii rlunk aio ilie biiieest ph»blern> VMlh svhich the 




puhik' schools in lliis community must deal?," ihe top problems 
are as t'oUows: 

1. Lack of discipline 

2. Lack of proper financial support 

3. Integration-segregation problems 

4. Difficulty of getting. "goi)d" teachers 

5. Large school, too large classes 

6. Parents' lack of interest 

7. Lack of proper facilities 

8. Poor curriculum 
Use of dope, drugs 



The professional educators inter\iewed in this same survey 
regard school finances as the number one problem, followed in 
order b\ integration/segregation, discipline, parents' lack of inter- 
est, quahty of teaching, curriculum, use of dope and drugs, and 
lack of proper school facilities. 

The public's desire for stricter school policies bearing on 
discipline has been manifested in many ways in the years since 
these annual CFK Ltd. surveys were established. The present 
survey adds further evidence. 

In What Wa>s Are the Local Public Schools Particularly Good?: 

Relatively few citizens ever stop to think about the good 
llungs the public schools are doing. It is nuicli easier to complain. 
To find out just what the typical citi/en thinks his own schools 
are "doing riglit," this question has been included in all CFK Ltd, 
surve\s: In your own opinion, in what ways are your local 
schoi^ls particularly good? 

The responses, in order of mention, follow: 

1. The curriculum 

2. The teachers 
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3. ScluHil facilities 

4. hqual opportunity tor all 
>. No racial coiitlicis 

(>. bxtracurricular activities 
7. Up-to-date teaching methods 

5. Ciood student-teacher relationships 
(iood adnunistration 

10. Small school or small classes 

Because of the absence of objective data by which to judge 
local schools, responses are almost never stated in terms of 
achieven)ent« of success in reaching educational goals* or the 
product itself- the graduates. 

Fven professional educators are unlikely to judge the schools 
by results. Wien they were asked this same question, they named, 
ni order: curriculunu teachers, equal opportunity for all students, 
school t'acilities, up-to-date teaching methods, no racial conflicts, 
good sludtMit-teacher relationships, extra-curricular activities, good 
administration, small school or small cldsses {Phi Delta Kappan, 

A> Martin Haberman ( 1^>73) has pointed out, the public knows the pre- 
Ncni siatiis of education in the nation by referring to a particular school 
huilding which their children or they themselves have attended. Criticisms 
of the i:i>vernance of teacher education programs, then, are most likely to 
ensue from parents concerned about one teacher in one classroom who is 
}vrcei\ed as lunctioning ineffectively with the local school children: thus, the 
proiirain which produced this one teacher may be considered inadequate or 
iauh>. 

Hk perspectue friMii which the L'ndeigraduate Preparation of Educa- 
!i»>nal Personnel il PI P) Pn^gram, authorized by Congress under the tduca- 
liow Amendments Act of r>72 and the liducation Professions Development 
Act land later luiuled bui not put into i»perationl , views the present struc- 
tures ^^o^eiimiL: teacher eilucatii)n as national, rather than one teacher, one 
sclionl. one program at a tune. I'he I'PIP statenients . . focus on several 
salient diftlculiK's that Jiininish the effectiveness of the present system 
ol educitnii: lea*. hers the liaclionali/ation of responsibility for teacher 
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education junow^ the schools of education, the liberal arts, and the school 
s> stems; the inadequacy ot' the professional sequence; and the failure to 
rationah/e recruiinient, screeuinc. ;«nd counselinj: for prospective educators." 
This tocuN is appropriate for the national panorama of teacher education, 
which, as Robert H. Koff ( 1^)72) has argued persuasively, "'suffers from lack 
of status; it is dven low academic priority within instiiuiions of hiiiher educa- 
tion and m im»st state and federal categorical aid programs. In addition, (here 
IS usually little national or state-wide interaction between institutions of 
fiiglier learnini; school districts in the areas of preservicc and continuing 
education, and there is usually little tornial national or regional dissemination 
oi teacher education curricula; . . . To raise the priority given teacher 
preparation and to reduce the fragmentation of its governance are the impe- 
tus forming the L'PHP perceptivms of the national education system. 

The Subcv»mnuttee of Governance of Cooperative Ventures of UPtP 
met in September, h)?:, tv* begin its deliberations on the ;:ction research 
phase of the Study Commission's endeavors to ret'orm the national education 
system. Members of the subcommittee included those whose perspective on 
governance is theoretical, as well as ihvise wlio on an eversday basis are trying 
to make cooperative governance ventures woik. The following persons parti- 
cipated in the two-day dialogue: 

George Denetnark. Chainnan 
Dean of the College of Education 
University of lvo:ituck\ 

Nanc\ Arne/ 

Director of the C- i!cr for 
Inner Cit> Studios, C hicaci* 
(Now at Hi)ward Universily) 

W, L. Briggs 
Dean of the C ollege ot 

Arts \ Science:^ 
Lmvcrsitv ofCoIorado 

Palrick Doiji) 

\ ice l'rcMdcnt ol Ml TINY 
St. Louis I iiiversitv 

is: 



Robert t'gherl 

Dean of Teachers C ollege 

University of Nebraska 

Jerrv Libers 

UPl P Task Force 

U. S. Oftlce oi hducation 

Larry l-ieeman 
Associate Direi'iiv 
Studv CvMumission 
UniserMts of Nebra.ska 
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hJ^^ard T. Ladil 
liincr) l'iuvcrsit> 



tdgar Sagan 
Assistant Dean 
College oi bducatioii 
University of Kentucky 



John NkColluin 
AJniiiustrative Assistant 

ti) the Dean 
College o\ hdiieation 
L'niversitv ol' Vermont 



Milton Schwebel 
Dean ot'Gradiiate 
Education School 
Rutgers University 



Paul Olson 

Director of' the Study 
Connnission on Under- 
graduate Education and 
llie Education of 
Teachers 

University of Nebraska 



Barbara Sizemure 
Chicago Public Schools 
(Now superintendent at 
Washington, D.C.) 



Johannes Troost 
University of Vermont 



Viio Perrone 
Dean. Center for Teaching 
and Learning 

University of North Dakota 

Tlie purpose of the subcommittee's meeting was to generate rjcommen- 
datiims for professional educators, the community, and the Office of Educa- 
tion as i!'^*v attempt the development of effective intersystemic governance 
models. In sumniar\ . the subcommittee articulated several principles or 
guidelines to be applied in tlie reform of existing governance models. 

First, chei^t and career client involvement in decision-making and in 
the governance structure and process woulu contribute a desirable openness 
in planning and progrannnmg, so that all constituencies including community 
leaders, parents, students, professional societies, and academic disciplines 
would have mpul into tl;e training of educational personnel. 

Second, a clear sense o\ nnssion on the part of institutions of higher 
euuwaiion and cluneal schools is one detlnile need to which governance 
models should responsive. It is probable that institutions of liiglier educa- 
t'on will be incrcasindy pressured to differentiate their programs. '*to define 
a specific kind of teacher or school pers<.)nnel whicli the} can produce 
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etYewtively and for their region, and remove themselves from the business of 
educating other kinds of educational personnel/* 

Third, for each representative of a given constituency in a governance 
model. M would be appropriate that individual expertise be defined, that 
strengths be played to, that contributions from all be maximized in the form- 
ulation of policies. 

Finally, the responsibilities of a governance system should be conceived 
of as regional, encompassing ''needs assessments developed within a stale or 
area" to be served by trained educational personnel. 

Future tasks for the sub-committee were defined by the participants 
and sunimari/ed b> Dr, Dean Corrigan. co-chairman of the Deans Committee 
of the Study Commission; 

It was agreed that the subcommittee ouglit to assert main 
prmciples. Four principles were asserted- those listed above: 
openness, mission, plaving to strength, regional responsibility. 
Then the group agreed \k) apply its principles to a range of struc- 
tures from the Federal Office of Education through the National 
Center for Education Statistics through state systems (to the 
Slate Department of Education. State Higlier Education Planning 
Boards, etc) to the local agencies, such as the local education 
agency and the local school district. It was also agreed that the 
comnnttee would make an etYort to define. thri)ugh its activities 
in tlie immediate future, what the specific governance problems 
are that need research and what sort of intellectual disciplines 
could be brought to hear on those processes to make the govern- 
ance of teacher education more meaningful, 

BoNvMid public opMi.1,1 and '7EP*s national t'ocus on the problems of 
governance in teacher :»reparalion. Colleges of Education also contribute per- 
cepiiiMi> nJ v^pimons. In an effort to assess the present climate of opinion 
aniiMig m o\ Ciilleges of Education as to the pressures tliey feel to change 
governance and program structures, tlie Ibllowing letter was circulated to 
selected aJinuusiraiors across the nation. 
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\i !hv prw•^c^l iimc. wmM Icachcr I ducation programs are 
voiiin»licvl aiul ui^vcrncJ by Colleges o! IducaiiDn. Recently, 
scleral hiIkt inrtuipN swlu)ol sysleIn^. eomiminities. state depart- 
iikiHn -u eduwalii'ii. wi)lleges i^t arts and sciences, and prolessional 
tcavlu•r^ iTjiaiu/atuwis have nulieated a need to participate in or 
Ijnc *Aer wi»inpiLtel> the education ol teachers. 

C riiiwiNinN i^t present liraduates suggest that many are not 
adwiiuau*i> prepared tor the realities of the Massroom. that they 
are msenMluc to lUHi-mam^tream cultures, that much of their 
trauiifiv* irrelevant, tliat ilieir universit> professors are out of 
touwii with reahtv . etc. 

1. In vvliat vvavs are present systems of training teachers 
inadequate relative to program dUii governance / 

1. VVhat changes in the governance structure would you 
^ugge^t in order to integrate one or more of tlie 
groups mentioned above? 

.V Mow WiUild sucli structural changes inlluenee the 
i|ualit> and the characteristics of Teacher l-ducation 
graduates* 

4. V\!ui i^ther etfects would you anticipate from such 
..lunges in giucrnance? 

Re>poibe> lo the letter varied widely, but tliey provide insights into the 
ci'iMplcMiiCN o\ the governance prohleni. Excerpts from the responses fur 
jjvh ihe K>ui questions reveal this variety and complexity: 

1 In wliai ua\> arc present s> stems of training teachers inadequate rela- 
live to/»r* vrj/)/ dud gtmrfiuNi C * 

Donald E. Orlosky. .\ssticiale Director of LTI 
ProfesM)r of Educational Leadersliip 
Liiiversily 4)f South Florida 

I dv'u^t i! a >ctiicinont of the governance questiim will have 
:niiv.t: 1*^ do \\\{\\ iinprvAing the training of teachers. The real 
l^^uc is what the training progra*ii ol teachers should be. rather 
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than h7iu deckles \\hd\ the piograin should be. 

The major di!lkiih> eurrently in the liaining piograniij o! 
proscrvkc icaehcrs is that: 



1. Students are ••talked at" instead ol trained. 

2. Programs are too broad and vague they try to \io too 
much and don't \io any ol' it as well as they could. 

3. The distinction between preservice and in-service 
trainiMi: is unclear and it is dillicull to say what the 
preserMce proiirani has accvMnplished in contiast to 
what the in-service program vuighl todv). 

4. Materials tor trainini: teacherti in cvMicept and skill 
acquisition are in short supply. 

>. Appropriate blending umversil> talent and public 
school talent is lacking. 



Ham N. Rivlin 

Dean, School of Education at Lincoln Center 
Fordham Unhersity 



Because usuall> onl\ the college or univerNit> I'acultx and 
adnuiustrators plan and conduct teacher educativui prograiUN. 
there is little prv^vision tor the contributions thai coiikl be made 
b> the students in the program. b> the ^clh^oU in which these 
students will be teaching, or by the communities titev will serve. 
As a result, teacher education programs are tvu) vitten cv lulucied 
in lock-step fashion, with little recognition ol' tlie wivle range ot' 
individual differences among the students. There nKi> alvi be 
too great a gap between the university's emphasis vin hv)w children 
Jiouki be taught and the wa>N in which the> are actuall> being 
tauglit in toda\'s schools. Lnless the programs do make specific 
provision for tamiliari/ing prvtspective teachers with our culturallv 
diverse popalations. these teachers mav not understand or be able 
to esiabhsh rapport witli the children thev are expected lo teach. 
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Benjamin Rosner 

Ucatu Teacher Education 

The City L'imerMty of New York 



I .io luu bL*hc\c thj! !hc major problem a)ntVi)nling teacher 
eJucjiiiMi proiirdin.s iiulay is a problL'm ot' governance. In rny 
jiid^^iiK'iii. the major problems arc (a) an imbalance in curricular 
en]phaM>. anJ (bl iiiadcviuate jiistructional materials and measure- 
mci'.t p;os.wvlurcN. 

Tl.L- vuiruuluin inibaljiue pioblem is a matter ot* allocating 
a> inuwii .is ^U) per cent ot' instructional time available to teacher 
cviucati»)n to the acv|iii>ituin of knowledges, appreciations and 
l;r^der^^.^uiini:^ and a^ little as 10 per cent ot' the time to the 
deveh'PfiKMT ot pev!aiii»L:ic skills. The perceived irrelevance of 
iculic! ed-. cation be signjficatitly diminislied if teacher 

educaiii'ii proiirain-^ allocated [ierl:aps 50 per cent of their curricu- 
l'M',1 lo the de\el>'pincm ot instructional and other pod ag()gic skills 
■Aitli niuch «>r the skill Je\elupment occurring in the work setting. 
In oilior \\ord>. theie i> a need lor a tleld centered teacher educa- 
tion rrovjra:'! acduated in large measure to the development of 
perlacv>ijc with a coricsponding reduction in emphasis on 
ijcneral appreciations and uiideri*taiidings. 

AlthouJs it IS Piibsii-'le tor i»"'aclier education I'aculties oper- 
aUu^: within ihc context ot higher education to correct thiscurri- 
cul.ir iinbal.ince on their i>wii initiative, the pace of change is 
likei\ t ) be jv^cclcratcd it the large professional educatit)n com- 
munity I tcaciier. schuiil administiaturs) were given a greater voice 
in ri'ie deter'i'.ir^aiion of teacher education curricula. This greater 
V >ue \\ouui *rc assured if representatives of the teacliiiig protes- 
tor, and rei're>entj!ivei of the school administration were invited 
^\ 5,cl. . and v.oilege> of education to share in the curriculum 
».:j\eli»| rneiit arid jp. roval process. 

l".c presence o\ scihu^l personnel on college of education 
cLiiriwulan^ approval and other policy making committees would 
have ti-; e!teci ot icnsiti/in;! edi.icatu)n faculties to tlie needs of 
prore>si-.;nal per.sv»nnel in the Ss.liools and. acci)rdingl>. would 
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icih^ to emphasize tlie developnieiu of pedagogic skill. 

Hie present lack of instructional materials and assessment 
procedures lends to introduce too great a degree of individual 
faculty tlexibilitv in the determination of the content and stan- 
dards of the teacher education pri)gram. The need for measure- 
ment procedures to establish standards of pedagogic excellence 
is obvious. Instructional materials concerned with the develop- 
ment of important pedagogic ciMicepts and significant pedagogic 
skills would also strengthen the power of the teacher preparation 
curricula. 

To a degree, then, the inadequate participation of school 
personnel in teacher training progiams can be corrected by 
clianges in governance, but significant improvement in teacher 
education curricula will need to be accompanied by the develop- 
ment of multi-media instructional systems and assessment proce- 
dures. 



tierbert Heger 

Associate Director, Louisville Urban Education Center 
UnKersity of Kentucky 

Since a s>stem of governance determines factors like per- 
soimel responsibility and accountability, it would seem that an 
ideal s>stem of governance would equitably represent those per- 
sons or groups with legitimate concerns about and input for the 
particular endeavor. Hie present situation is simply that no 
svstem of governance can be said to exist. Teachers are under 
school board gi^vernance. with some governance from professii>nal 
groups. Teacher education is primarily responsible to individual 
universitv governance systems, systems which are dominated by 
groups. In theorv all o\ this is held together by state government 
-universities and schoi^l systems are both agencies and creatures 
of the state, hven here, governance is fragmented and ineftec- 
tual. with power in one place tVr school governance, another for 
L'niver!)ity gi>vernance. and vet another for certiricatu>n of teach- 
ers, if one dofmes a sv stem in terms of functional criteria, equity 
criteru. and data tlow criteria (to name a few), the only 
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auicluiUMi h that there is uo operational system of governance 
ot toacher educatu)t). Tliis system should be a subsystem of a 
larger Nxstein of ijovernance of education, but even this does not 
reallv exist. 

The oiiK place where all as[)ects of the governance of 
educitUMi Ci)nie toiiether is in the legislature, which is overloaded 
lo the point of near collapse in mi>st states. The answer to the 
questivMi. tlien, is that there is nt> governance system for teacher 
edacatioii. hut there is a need for one. 

2. \Miai wlianges in the governance structure would you suggest in order to 
integrjie one or more of the groups mentioned above? 

Di)!iaIdJ. Md arty 

Dean, School of Education 

UnKerMt) ot Wiscuii^in-Madison 

IdealK. I think Schools of Education in major universities 
sluHild pri)\ide the leadership for melding together the various 
reference groups. To some degree we are doing this. In Wisconsin 
the state has mandated a Human Relations requirement for 
teacher certificatu)n: as a result, we will be tr>'ing to make new 
teachers seiiNitive to non-inainstream cultures. Wliat I am trying 
to IS that change^ m governance structures do not resolve sub- 
stantive pri^blems. It is not structure so much which impedes 
growth. It IS lack o\ will. In sum, if individuals really want to 
reach an ohjective. they will adjust their present structure to 
accommodate to tlieir purposes. I am alwavs turned off by 
nianagenient specialists w ho try to sell a new procedure whatever 
Its he^uetical merits as the answer to substantive issues. Ends 
are more important than means. 

Sam P. Wigi»ins 

Dean, College of Education 

The Cleveland State Unhersity 

TiiC academic aiul professional sectors of the university 
faai!t> need to torces with professional school personnel 
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ir eNtabli>!iiiii: a viable sot oi objectives which huiUl upon know- 
Itfvliic .iiu! Us application with rclcrLMKc to public education. . . . 

Tlie sccoiiJ. question has lo do with liovv we work toward 
est ibhshiUf: LiMiseniUs ainoni! the vv)ices ijfprolessional personnel 
atid la>ni;M wnii ret'erence to ihe objectives o! ilie schools and 
ua>> i»l awhievuii: thern. nicludin^j the appropriate nature ol cv^n- 
iMiume teacher education experiences. 1 am jireaily concerned 
o\ei ll;e piospewl that vuii NliOMsii:!i(ed Ncltlshnehh w ill take tlie 
ajcendenc) »>ver oui enli^uiter.ed sell-nilerest that the issue ol 
iiineriiarue. m ihe >e!isc a power stiuj;^le. ina> become sell- 
viesiructive v^t ilie leachei education j^encicN in the universities 
and m the schi»v»U. 

... I ihank ii is iniportani id U\\k at ^o\ enhance oti a siratillod 
baM>. with one Nlralinn repieNcntmi; u broad advisi^r) ba^vc and 
ti.e uppe: straunr. beiiii: the crvnips where ultimate ds.cisu)ns must 
rot A( the :.ai:u'.aii;)n. 1 wv)uld tliink t'n.ii the loaclier educ,.tion 
curiicirvur. N i.n.lvl be K>oked ar in^'eihei h\ three ca(ei:ories o\ 
pers-.nine". n: Uu" 'iniversiiv aiui iv. o calegories \\\ the Sv-iiuoh. 
\\ii\y.i\ ihiC urnv-;r!>it\ UMLher educaODii nuuKil should include 
iiidiMdii.-i- in the Lieneral educaliv^n area, the area o\ teaching 
speciaiiic< »>r pr tspes.li\e teachers. and Ihe area ot the prolcs>ivinal 
di;^:ei;sion leachei education. Qua ni llii> \\a\ ».an \\e view 
tlx iclectivni aiid prepare... .11 ot (.Mchc!> in anvihine appuML-hme 
a true perspoLlive h i> ecjualU inipDriaiu, ji tins juncture. it» 
11.-. v^'ac bolii iriNtructional persvMniLl and adnhnislialive perN.iniie! 
i:= l!;;.- svhuols \o help ilu^sc t>f n^ in the univetsi^v It) becuinc 
a\vare oi sv^rne rjahtiesol whuh. we arc not alwavji nniiJl'ul, 1 see 
NUch. :\ broa 1 bascil cvuin».il. inereliMC. o|\ralink' to [)rovide the 
x'tiinv: h)i the deveh-priient auvl rcMMon o! teachei education 
pro.;:jnis FiM tiood incaNuie. I ihink i; w.uiKl leaven ilie loal* 
\cr> Wei! indeed to bia\e >iu.;eni reprvwiitaiior; un such a bioau- 
f*aM.y.; CiUiUcii. 

H;irr> N Ri\lin 

Dtiin. School ol Education ai Lineoli: Center 
Furdhani Universitv 

A: pu- v^l I\udiiain*s I II pu)grani. nieinber^ ui schiu-I 



Licultv and coinnuinitv organisations participated in appropriate 
tjcults activities, and nicnibers vM' the university t'aculty v^orked 
m the schools and in conununity organizations. Qui teacher edu* 
cation programs hcnelited so much from this close association 
and from havuig these non*untverMty faculty people paiticipate 
m curriculum building and policy making that we hope these 
relationships can be continued alter I T funding has ceased. 

The students in each of our lour graduate divisions elect 
three representatives (lor a total of \2\ who may attend ill 
tacults nteetings, divisional meetings, and committee meetings^ 
With the right to speak and to vote. In addition, all students in 
the presc»^^ce program may participate fully in the bi-weekly 
meetings ot' the faculty who conduct this program, 

.V lli)w would such structural changes inlluence the quality and the 
characteristics of teacher education graduates? 

Asii Hilliard 

IXniii, School of Education 
Califurnia State University 
San Franc ia*o 

I see no particular problem in the governance of teacher 
education. The issue is really how to gain input from all those 
areas which must be considered in the training of teachers. To 
call tor input is not the same as to call for control. It is the 
ultimate responsibility of the School of liducation to <m'rsee 
the total program of teacher preparation. In carrying out this 
responsibility, professionals would be remiss if expert contribu- 
tions to planning, execution, and evaluation were not received 
I'roni teacher educators who work from the school districts across 
campus and within the School of Education. However, it would 
be a serious mistake to attempt to divide responsibility three 
vva>s. We have already seen the difficulty which occurred when 
V.C attempted to dilfuse the responsibility for teacher education 
undei the banner oi all-f niversily Teacher Education Programs. 
l\)IU)wmg this reasoning. University-school district programs must 
be of the kmd sphere experti.>e is utilized from both areas. 
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direction;^ arc discussed hy inoinbers of both areas but the uhi- 
mate responsibUity must rcmum with institutions who are charged 
tu prepare teachers* * . . 

hi view of the tact that I would have serious questions 
about tundamental changes in governance, as indicated above, it 
sl\ould be clear that I regard those changes as unfortunate. It is 
not governance in teacher education which creates the quality 
problem, it is the need to do a complete, top*t( bottom revamp* 
ing of the curriculum in liglit of what we now know which siuiuld 
claim our full attention. 

Luvern L. Cunnitigliain 
Dean, College of Education 
The Ohio State University 

.... I feel that improved conmiunication between people in the 
Held and the campus will yield good results, that program moditV 
cations growing out of recommendations emanating from prac- 
tioners will be construrtive and that universities utilizing this 
medium of idea exchange will impact more forcef ully and help- 
fully on education in local school systems. 

Samuel R. Keys 

Dean, College of Education 

Kansas State University 

In responding to your question pertaining to changes in the 
structure, I might suggest that individuals from the arts and 
sciences area, particularly the areas of sociology and of poor and 
of urban areas, could some way or another be involved in team- 
work with professors of education. Perst)ns who are more re- 
cently informed about research and developments in fields of the 
behavioral sciences can intluence professors as (hey work with 
teachers in the tleld. Certainly, having university professors in 
contact with live teenagers and elementary scliool youth will do 
much to assist in their retraining. 

The only effect that I would see thai this cvuld have other 
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tlun t)n covoriutnce wouUt perhaps be in costs uiid logistics. 
MoMiig ,1 portion ot tlic traiuing program out into the Held pre* 
Ncnis iiuinv prohletns, not only tor the t'stculty, hut lor students 
jis \\ell. Mt'int* renuwtd trom the library* tVom the university 
activities, and Ironi advisors, ot*tentiiues presents innumerable 
problems. 

4. Wlun other etVects would you anticipate from such change in govern* 
ance? 

Roy Forbes 

Director, Louisville Urban Education Center 
Kentucky 

An advise aiul consent committee composed ot* representa* 
tives from schools and community educational organizations (e.g^ 
neighborhood school boards) should be establislied. They would 
have ihc responsibility lo review and approve new training pro 
^aiiis. The Stale Department of Education and tiie KEA (Ken* 
lucky Education Association, atYiliate of NEA| would serve as a 
resource ot the committee. 

These changes would provide a first step toward the ac* 
countability of persons responsible for training programs to the 
iwo levels of consumers of the seivice, i.e., teachers and the 
public. 

Donald J. McCarty 

Dean, School of Education 

University of Wiscon.sin-Madisun 

... I think governance mechanisms will remain pretty much 
the was tlioy arc now und that minor improvements will be made 
Init ihat no drasiic shift is likely or even wanted by the vast 
populace. The (iailup polls show that, in general, the public likes 
the .^choob. Wh> sliould there be much change then? 
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Luv«rn L. CuniUngham 
Dean, College of Education 
The Ohio State Univeirsity 

. . . these relationships will add new time burdens in the tleld as 
well as persi)ns on campus. There will be more meetings, more 
report preparation, more weight on already overburdened manage- 
ment and delivery capabilities. Despite these observations, im- 
proved ways to bring the campus and the tleld together can only 
lead to strength on both sides. 

Beiyamin Rosner 

Dean, Teacher Education 

The City University of New York 

It is likely that the participation ot school systems and pro* 
fessional teacher organizations in the governance ot* teacher edu- 
cation will have the effect of professionalizing under^aduate 
teacher education programs to a far greater degree than presently 
exists. In those situations where departments of education are 
part of a college of liberal arts and sciences, it would tend to 
subject the total undergraduate curriculum to the external intlu- 
ence of teacher organizations and school systems. This arrange- 
ment might then present difflcultii for arts and science faculties 
who do not feel the need to respond to the professional demands 
of school personnel as much as faculties in departments of cduca* 
tion. 

Ensuing from these various responses to the questionnaire is the con* 
sensus that governance and program are vitally interconnected, especially 
when changes in either entity are contemplated. A comprehensive view of 
the interdependence between governance and program is provided in the 
following summary statement from George Denemark, Dean of the College of 
Education at the University of Kentucky: 

Resolution of the current controversy regarding its govern- 
ance is the central issue confronting teacher education today. 
Equitable roles for schools, colleges, communities, the organized 
profesMon, and state and national governmental agencies must be 
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estabhhhed. Witliuut clantlcation of tlio roles appropriate to each 
aiiil without otloctin^'. a balance amoni* tliem which tellects their 
iinique potential coiitrilnitions, the lutine of teachei education is 
bleak, Tiie present anil)i^uities aiut conHicts reganling govern- 
ance. It unresolveili aie likely to result in the demise of higher 
education as a sitznillcant force in inlluencing the nature of 
teacher cducanon. Should the coiurol of teacher education fall 
solely into the hands of oiupU^ying school systems or to the or- 
ganized teaching profesisiou. preparation dimensions concerned 
with diagno>tic and analytical fnnctioiis and with tiic concept of 
the teacher*scholar would likely be neglected and wither away. 

Any fatr*minded observer of the past and the present 
teacher education scene would concede that college teacher edu- 
cators have devoted insufficient attention to insuring effective 
coi)peration of representatives of school systems and the i rgan- 
i/od prot'ession. But recogiii/ing that serious sliortcoining does 
not provide a basis fi)r substituting a new imbalance for the old 
one. We caiuiot Ci)ndone the elimination of higher education 
from teacher education governance as a reaction to its historic 
neglect of the i>iher partners concoriicd with the nature and 
quality of teacher education. 

The problem of governatice of teacher education, however, 
cannot be understood adequately unless we have Si)me apprecia- 
tion of the uniquely deinaruliri^ role expected of schools or coN 
leges of education. In their role as liaison agents between schools 
on the one h.uid and academic colleagues within the university 
on the ^Mher. college teacher educators often find themselves 
frustrated by their inabihly to meet the expectations of either 
element. Pressured by university Ci)lleagues to accept a conven- 
tional academic view of their rold which emphasizes basic schol- 
arship wliile keeping school and community commitments to a 
nunimuin. the> are at the same time criticized by school systems 
for pri>viding nisutt'icieiU help on the giinding problems of slums 
and %uburbs, of maintaining discipline in a growingly permissive 
culture wuh weakening t'aimly ties, and of coping with serious 
readitii: dis<ihihties and other individual needs in a mass educa- 
tional system. 
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The view that loachor education is curreiuly controlled by 
collei^es ot education is a distortion of reality. Most colleges and 
univerMties are dommated by arts and sciences departments and 
tend to attach low status to programs and personnel in teachei 
preparation. As a consequence. James Stone has described 
teacher education as a ''stepchild/' unwanted by the colleges, and 
Hobert Burns has urged that we ''consider transferring much of 
the responsibility trom colleges and universities to the public 
!*.lhu)ls/* . , since "many colleges, perhaps even most* have not 
taken seriously tlie obligation to teacher education, . . The 
lack of et fective intluence in the power structure of higlier educa- 
liiMi as It relates to program decisions and the allocation of re* 
sources has kept colleges of education from responding effectively 
to changing preparation needs of the school systems and the pro* 
lession they seek to serve. 

Without tundaniental changes in the governance structure 
for teacher education, higlier education is likely to continue to 
respond inadequately to changing needs in teacher preparation. 
But substitution of school system or teacher organization control 
tor domination by higlier education is likely to worsen rather than 
improve the situatiim. In my opinion what is needed is a new 
governance structure which provides for sliared or cooperative 
involvement in teacher education by colleges and universities, 
school systems, and the organized protession. with provision for 
participation of citizen and college student representatives as well. 
If sucli a plan is to work, both universities and school system,s 
v\ill hav^' to commit themselves to giving up some authority to 
such a governing body. Since the body would likely deal with :i 
broad range of issues related to teacher education, certillcatiou, 
accrcditatuMi, and professional standards, it is likely that a ditYer- 
cni mix oi proportion of representation from the varion- consti- 
tuiMicies would be needed lor the different decision making areas, 
l iM e\,miple, classroom teacher involvement in issues relating to 
pertorinjnce standards in the classroom would likely be greater 
than It v^ould be in cases involving the accreditation of college or 
umvorsit) pn^gramsof teacher preparation. 

The concept of voluntaiy control over accreditation and 
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prol'essional standards is in luy judgment an important one to 
preserve, liovernance structures which would increase the con* 
trol exi'uMsed by the t'edcrol or state governments through the 
grant uig or withholding of funds would s^em to be antithetical 
to this view and slioutd, therefore, be resisted. 

I Wi)uld expect that the changes in governance suggested 
above would influence significantly the quality and characteristics 
of teacher education graduates. If an effective, cooperative 
governance structure could be established for teacher preparation, 
the mix between theory and practice or contextual and applica- 
tive knowledge would likely be greatly improved. The influence 
of community, school system, and teacher involvement in plan- 
ning ^'ucher education programs would likely result in greater 
emphasis upon performance and operational skill in the ta^ks of 
the teacher. They would likely also produce an increased empha- 
sis upon what the graduate of a program can c/c^ in contrast to 
what courses or which program he completed. The structure 
could also have a healthy influence in terms of more effective 
integration of prcservice and in-service or continuing education 
of teachers. Presently the false separation of these weakens both, 
for each is frequently planned and conducted without reference 
to the other. If both could be seen as essential parts of the conti- 
nuum of professional preparation, greater efficiency would result 
at both prescrvice and continumg education levels. 

If a genuinely effective mechanism for cooperative decision 
maknig in teacher education were established, it would greatly 
enhance the stauis of teacl;er education and increase the alloca- 
tion of resources devoted to it. At present, college-based teacher 
education gets little endorsement from either teacher organiza- 
tions i)r employing school of'flcials. As a consequence, when 
prii^riiy deci.sions are contemplated by university-wide adminis- 
tralDrs, there is often very little supp )rt from outside the univer- 
sit> tor the needs of the college of education. It\ througli a modi- 
fled kinvernance structure, colleges of education could generate 
greater support from school systems and teacher organizations, 
their position within the university structure would be strength- 
ened materially. Thai, in turn, could permit the college o'* 
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OiliicaiUMi to propose aiul Iniplcineiu more Imaginative, llexihle 
projirams adapted to changing llehl needs. Innovative practices, 
such js mcieased fiold based study, performance hased and 
modukiri/ed programs, pass-tail grading coupled with evaluative 
anecdotal statements, etc . would likely be Increased. Joint 
apponuments between school systems and colleges and universi- 
ties would also likely increase. CJreater diffeientlutlon of mission 
of particular institutional teacher education programs might also 
ivcur. Rather than every college or university attempting to offer 
comprehensive programs covering all fields, all specialities and all 
leachmg environments, institutions influenced by j^ommunity and 
school system representatives in a particular region might focus 
their programs on seivice to that region. 

Let me conclude where I began by expressing the convic- 
tion that unless the ambiguities regarding governance of teacher 
education are resolved and mechanisms are created for the equi- 
table involvement of school systems and the teaching profession 
along with higher education, teacher education will never generate 
the public confidence and support it requires. 

Toward the Re- Vision of Governance, Programs, and Models 

It is not our purpose to specify a particular model of governance that 
sfumU be utilized by all teacher education programs. Not every program 
could benel'it from the same kinds and styles of administrative inputs. 
Rather, the models developed here are intended to provide a set of alterna- 
tives which can be used in a variety of ways. There are many possible futures 
tor our schools, and therefore, many possible teacher education models. 
The future structures of our society will to a great extent detemiine the 
lorms of uueractions among its parts. 

If there was a major element of agreement among those who contribu- 
ted ideas to this project, it was that governance, and other elements, such as 
credentiallmgand accreditation, were intimately interwoven with \\w program 
elements of teacher education. Thus, one cannot talk about administrative 
structures for teacher educatii)n in isolation fiom the courses, experiences, 
and objectives intended for the students progressing through these programs. 
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Once f^oirmuHiX ;itid firngrum aro ioco|!>tn/cd as iiUculcpoiulciiU (hoti 
Ihc .iMitnlnitiiMis ot each ^Vi>up dosiniig pariiciputioti in any ot (he aspects 
ot ^Dveiniug, planning!, and evalualini: pvo{ivunis will have (o he (luuged in 
teiniN iit the contnhutions* diiecl applicahiliiy U) (he program. Thisassunip- 
(loti tna\ be seen as suhveriin^: (he inten( U) piovide iirea(ei inputs t'toni 
groups which tradUionally have heen excluded hotn participation in such 
governance; however, ihat is not the case at all. Instead, we simply mean to 
eniphasi/e that the standard toi any group*s paiticipation in governance 
siunild he deterinmed by the extent to which the [irograiu can be ineanmg- 
tullv mtluenced by that participation. 

Another major assumption which must be made is that teachers should 
be piepared by means ot a systematic program. The major responsibility for 
the operational tasks ol educating children should not leside with persons 
who are untrained in those academic disciplines which have a bearing on how 
children learn and on human (and socieial) growth and development. We 
reler heie w the educational pnu tiiiomr not to governance or accountabil- 
ity. Resources and persi)nnel tVoni the community are. ot' course, a rich 
Siuucc ot supplementary help loi the teacher. But to give the /wA>r teaching 
responsibihiy to siat't" membe»*s whose ciedentials to teach are based on non- 
educational skills ohvuites the need tor a teachei training ptogtam and that 
leaves nothing to govern. 

One further pnini which !ieeds to be made is thai this discussion deals 
soIeK NMih the governance ot teacher education programs. It is concerned 
Willi, but not adihessing itself lo, the governance of the schools, of the uni- 
versities, or e\eii ot the Colleges of liducation. It does address itself to how 
ilie.sc and othei g!oup^ relate to and control the programs of teacher educa- 
tUMi. Once tins distinction is maile. it is helpful to separate out the intluetice 
each gioup ha^ iMi the child. o\\ the classioom teacher, and on the proiipoctive 
leachei. Siicl. analyses of these influences help to clarit) the type and the 
extent ol changes that can be brought about in what happens to children in 
an educational program (public school or otheiwise) by manipulating only 
the KMLlier oducaiiiMi progiani. A clearer cnncepiii>n of the dit'ferential influ- 
ences whicli ihc various groups can have on the in-schoul experiences of 
children is liiusiiaied on the next two pages. 
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Ilu* iiupon iiiwo ot' piocMmciuisulcMiums Imsbecn sircsseil rrev|Uohlly 
M« »4iul ,1 woiiccpiiul ti»mu'vvv)ik lor ph^jam ileUMininaiiDn vvouKI be 
holptut. A \\\\\\w\ slop Is ilivMi lo reliiic ihe appn)priaie inlliicncc group to 
the [M Oiiuni olonuNUs. I lio tii si coinpt^neni in I he design of a hwdwv eduea- 
lion pii«i:Mm nu»del is ilic s^7f///^ iii \^hivh ihe loiicher is e\|iecu\l lo runciion 
uullur.ll. MMal. physical, oic.) Coinnuiniiy ^loups, school systems, and 
oachci oij:ani/aiioiis can have OMciisive inputs relal .ifi lo those factors. Tlie 
dittkuPs oi the pro^iam is ihe inahilit) to piodiet precisoK where liraduaies 
• »i iIk* pK'ciain nmI! t'inalK be teichinji. To piepare some one lor a very speci- 
li* seiimu ina> Iwome a dis'incl hiiulranee U) that person il he eventually 
eiivls up ieav,liin.c ni a seitnii: whiel: is Jiastieally dirUient I'rom that lor svhich 
he vs.i> prepaied. ^ el, h> U^epiMi! (he progra'P too general, the graduates 
mav n»»i he piosuied with ihe neeesviiy skills |\)i work with certain suh- 
cutUiies. 

A scc wkI coiuponciii ol a leacliei education piojiram is the JiSitcJ 
/>'.7V(7 the teachiv is expecied lo have on the cliildien, on the connnunity, 
and iiuiirecilv on ihe socieiv in l^oner»ll. Prt)grain implieati^)ns .wll vary with 
the e\pecied ouiciMnes cinldieii sluuild know hasi^ kiiowledi^w or children 
sliould be nidiviJualiNlk and creaii\e, oi leachers should be change agenis in 

llie wiMliniUIUlN . 

A ilnid . 'npoiieiii is ilie desiied iunctUuiai styU* of the leacher. 
Should ihc leacher be prepared lo be a lecturei. a discussion leader, a diagnos- 
is lan. J manager ol learning e\|H*riences» oi what'.' Innovative loles may be 
de\elopj\! h\ ci^llecc or school systems, bul ilie.se may be resisled in some 
^asc*. paieiils. e\.Mi l^v sume leachers iheinselves. 

\ louii!\ coMipoiieiii IS ci^mpi»sed of \\\c (ittinuhx values. and/)///Ano- 
rhiiiil t\ts/\\ !ny\ which desn^ibl* fi)r funclitnniig opiiinall>' asa KMcher 
Ml .1 muhi-^ul:uia! NOiimg. I ni\eisiiies can make subsianiial coniribuiions in 
ihe»e .neas. Nai research su^gesis iliji lu ilale ihere lias been very liltic 
sluuinc w. ruiUM v.itues ol college siuilenis duiing iheir undergiaduale career. 
< iMiinuirii^ inlluence can a'sn be a |V)siiive factor in atlding experiencos and 
•mdcrsi inilinuN «>t oiliei culiuies. However. Iheie can bo danger in ihis intlu- 
eiice. \\ iIk- aMn»nu{ul\ poml ol view happens lo bo a consorvalivo. main- 
^Iteam p«'slure. 

Iho liliii coinpi»nein deals wiih iho skills and UchnunH's loquired lo 
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tunciiofi us a toachei in the nu^dos inonuoncd abovo (instruciional inoiluuUv 
loiSv,diagnosik' skills, iiiaiugeinent skills, etc.). Colleges can make vital inputs 
to this, and scluuil systems and cooperating classnwm teachers can provide 
a>ineot' the practicji know-how experience. 

\ si.\th component of the model involves the desired knowlcUgi* base 
f'lu teachers t'u net ionin{2 at the various grade levels and in the various subject 
areas. Inputs are possible and relevant here from all the agencies. State 
departments of education are concerned at the certitleation level (and its 
unplicatiDns for tiualiiy instruction), as well as at the school level in terms of 
basic subjeei matter achievement. Colleges of Arts and Sciences are already 
very much invoived with providing teachers with their subject matter know- 
ledge-base, and this strong interest w<'uld logically continue. Parents ot'ten 
measure the quality of a school informally by the headway aheir children 
make in the traditional subjects. This represents an area of strong parental 
concern, but parents themselves must rely on the universities to do most of 
the actual training in these areas. 

Tlie seventh component involves the specific strategies for developing in 
the prospective teacher the necessary techniques, skills, knowledge, and atti- 
tudes for functioning in the various modes derived from the components 
considered above. This is where the ideas and desires of the several interest 
groups must be converted i.ito realistic educational activities, in order to pro- 
duce teachers who will :iually perform in ways which have been determined 
lo be particularly desirable. This is where the concept of inter-systemic plan- 
ning can have the greatest impact. It is here that all of the previously men- 
tioncd nu>del components- representing inputs from and cooperation among 
the various groups and systems- are synthesized into training activities. 
Th eretore, the training configuration will be composed of these seven com- 
ponents: cultural factors, deiired impart and role of teacher, functional style 
of teacher, appropriate teacher attitudes and values, the necessary knowledge 
base, and required technical skills. The ingredients of these components car 
be determined by a variety of inter-systemic planning models. The discussions 
ti) follow try to outline some ways of promoting this cooperation. 

One additional point of clarification is needed before considering actual 
governance models. The assumption has been that teachers would be trained 
in some kind of systematic program. Whatever form such a program may 
lake, students will need to progress through various phases before finally 
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arriving! at the stage of etnpluyahility as a teacher, A model developed by 
Stilwell atul Gyuro (l^Hh depicts these phases and the activities to be 
ai:coiupli&hcd in each pluse. 

In the "admission" phase, the prospective students apply to the pro- 
gram, their credentials are evaluated, and a decision about their admissability 
IS made Several groups can have meaningful input to this selection process, 
although those who will work with the student most closely- faculty, 
teachers, school systems -probably have the greatest justification for partici- 
pation at this point. A number of unresolved problems complicate this step 
immensely, and those are the ditYiculties of developing criteria for selection 
w lich have a real impact on the type of teacher to be produced. Some factors 
thought to be important, such as personality and attitude variables, are diffi- 
cult to assess. In addition, there is resistance by some groups to the use of 
such factors in selection. In general, a broad-based group should participate 
in the development of aJmisskm criteria. 

The second phase is composed of the actual **program" experiences. 
Here the students receive their training; their progress is evaluated; and they 
nuwe on to subsequent courses or stages of training. Participation at this 
stage is logically restricted to those who work directly with the students. 
However, in the more experience-based programs, parents and other commu- 
nity agencies will want to take part in some planning, instruction, and 
evaluation. 

The ^'graduation*' phase is characterized by a review of the students' 
performance and an evaluation to determine whether these performances 
meet predetermined standards. This phase represents a closure on the pro- 
gram. Again, those people who worked closely with the students-faculty, 
teachers, and school systems-could be meaningfully involved in this deter- 
mination. 

Tlie last phase involves ^^certification," This process has traditionally 
been a cooperative one between colleges of education and state departments. 
Alternative methods of certification are being considered by numerous 
groups. These range from nationally-determined patterns to the analyses of 
competencies by local schools and communities. In general, the students' 
competencies- direct or implied-are evaluated, and a determination is made 
whether or not they are to be certified as teachers. Again, the key issue is the 
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Jeveli»pment i^t' criteria on which to make the judpiicnts. The criteria for 
certitkation will ot* course, have profound implications on the natuie and the 
ciMiteni of teacher education programs. Participation of various groups in 
this activii> seems justified. However, if a system of local certification is 
adopted, the result mg variety of required competencies and acceptable means 
of demonstrating these may make it almost impossible for any one program 
of training to satisfy many local systems. 

With this clarification of some of the possible areas of cooperative 
input into programs, it is appropriate to move closer to the roles which 
varK)us groups iniglit play in tlie governance process. To better understand 
this, it IS helptiil to look at some of the practices and pressures which miglu 
be important to each group. We have chosen to label this a group's "typical 
functioning protlle/* and it is simply an attempt to list ^me of the typical 
ways each particular group is likely to react concerning some of the issues 
regarding the training of teachers. This is not an attempt to provide an 
exiiaustive list of possible behaviors. It does, however, suggest an approxima- 
tion of the intluences of each group on program decisions, and it further 
suggests some of the directions the program might take, based on a specific 
nux of intluences. Many of the profile elements and this method of analysis 
are based on a paper by Martin Haberman (1973). By increasing or decreasing 
the intensity of involvement and participation of each group, it is possible to 
obtain at least a ri>ugli prediction of the functioning profile of the total 
mteractive process of these gioups: 

TYPICAL FUNCTIONING PROFILES OF ORGANIZATIONS 
CONCERNED WITH THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 

Typical Functioning Profile 

1 . Hmphasis on theory 

2. Orientation to ^'courses** and **credits** 

3. Generally hiph regard for students* 
freedom and individuality 

4. Perceive teacher preparation as global 
rather than aimed at a particular school, 
community, culture, or socio-economic group 
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Typical Functioning Profile 

Specific academic requirements 

Professional education course requirements 
reduced to state minimums 

Academic departments dealing directly with 
state departments relative to certification 

Student selection based on traditional criteria 
such as grades and certain required courses 

Little responsiveness to quotas or needs for 
particular kinds of teachers 

Little responsiveness to classroom teachers, 
administrators, community, or children 

Field experiences not supervised by college 
faculty; this would be done by teaching 
assistants and public school personnel 

Little emphasis on performance based 
objectives 

Extensive program diversity in the academic 
disciplines 

Program development centered at the graduate 
level 



Typical Functioning Profile 

Emphasis on statutory requirements for 
program and certification 

De-emphasis of ''approved program" system of 
certification 

Sensitivity to educational and personnel needs 
throughout the state 

Student selection based on statewide needs 
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S. Pret'crenre for behavioral competencies for 
ceit(:lcation 



6. Greater responsiveness to public school ad- 
ministrators than to teachers' organizations 

7. Concern with flscal and learning accountability 



Typical Functioning Profile 

1 . Emphasis on fundamental skills and basic areas 
of knowledge 

2. Emphasis on the value system of the particular 
neighborhood or community where they are 
employed 

3. Desire for children to be making ''normar 
progress in school 



Community 



4. Intolerance of radical or deviant thinkers 

5. Desire to be involved in decisions on staffing 
their particular school building, requirements 
for certification, and tenure 



6. Support a traditional viewpoint on cuniculum 
matters and would probably not favor a great 
deal of innovation 

7. Tend to think in terms of a particular school 
building rather than the total school system or 
the larger issues of the teaching profession 



Local School 
System 



Typical Functioning Profile 

L Tend to be responsive to the parents and 
community 

2. Strong emphasis on methods, techniques, and 
instructional systems utilized by the school 
district 
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3. Support perfonnance-based teacher education 

4. Will seek human relations skills in teachers 

5. Avoidance of radical or deviant thinkers 

6. Emphasis on "practical** aspects of teacher 
education 



Typical Functioning Profile 

1. Interest in teacher education programs focused 
on student teaching portion 

2. Emphasis on specific techniques for dealing 
with disruptive pupils, teaching reading, etc. 

3. Support offering of many education classes in 
the schools 

4. Greater utilization of public school teachers as 
instructors in the teacher education programs 

5. Greater control of selection of students for 
student teaching 

6. Restrict admission to teacher education in 
those areas where jobs are scarce 

7. Greater emphasis in training for getting along 
with parents and students from a variety of 
cultural backgrounds 

8. Train students to work in and support teachers* 
organizations 

9. Transform student teaching into an appren- 
ticeship situation 

10. Intolerance of radical or deviant thinkers 

1 1 . Deemphasize general education and over* 
specializatbn in academic areas 

1 2. Preference for college courses that relate 
directly to practice 

1 3. Greater emphasis on on-the-job training, 
especially techniques and procedures as 
practteed in local school systems 
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Some actual models for tacilitatinj; this interaction can now be consi- 
dered. Raymond S, Moore ( l%7), in talking about higher education consor- 
tia, Wiirked out a nomenclature for the various arrangements of implementing 
and managing interinstitutional cooperation. These labels can be used here, 
because they describe most of the possible ways in which the various groups 
can interact for governance purposes. 

The first arrangement is the "single bilateral," This is the simplest form 
of interaction an«l occurs between two entities. Program and/or governance 
cooperation could occur in this case between any two units~a college of 
education and a school, or a school system, or the state department, or the 
Ci^llege of arts and sciences, etc. The interactions are direct, and no intenne- 
diary organization is set up to operate the arrangement, 

A second arrangement is the "fraternal bilateral," which is similar to the 
single bilateral except that one unit is in a cooperative arnngement with 
several others. Here also, several groups can be represented-a college of 
education could have arrangements with several schools or school systems. 
Tins particular arrangement does not lend itself to involving units, such as the 
community, that do not offer program elements. Cooperation here tends to 
be directly between two units at a time and not interactive among all the 
units. 

A third arrangement is the "multilateral simple and centered." In this 
case several units co-operate on a particular program, with one of the units 
serving as the administrative center for managing the program. Present 
teacher education programs function most often on this system, with schools, 
school systems, and state departments forming the satellite units, while the 
central unit is the College of buucation. 

A similar arrangement is called "multilateral- simple and dispersed." 
Such J svstem is useful for operating a number of different progranis simul- 
taneously, with program "centers" being located in several units. Ther; ends 
to he interaction among all of the units in this arrangement. It may be a 
particularly useful structure for e.xperimentation and innovation, allowing for 
a variety of programs to function with a variety of participants. "Adminis- 
trative" centers could be located in different places, depending upon tlie 
luiure of the program, 
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Tlic "muhilaioial complex and centered** arrangement involves the 
cstabhsluneiit o\ a new and separate administrative entity for the purpose of 
adininistcrmg particular programs. The Urban Education Center in Louisville 
established and operiue-l jointly by the Louisville Public School System, 
the University oi' Louisville, and the University of Kentucky-is an example 
ot this arrangement. The overall autonomy of the participants can be main- 
tained, while jurisdiction tor particular programs can be placed totally under 
the central agency. For this structure, arrangements for representation must 
be planned by the participants. These consortium centers usually have a 
separate staff to operate the center and to manage the programs. The staff 
members, in turn, are responsible to a governing board composed of represen- 
tatives from member organizations. 

The "multilateral complex and dispersed'* arrangement is similar to the 
one mentioned above, but the separate administrative centers are located at 
several units. Thus, a variety of programs can be operated througli different 
administrative structures which are located in an appropriate way with only 
one of the participants. This particular arrangement is unrealistic for teacher 
education in the sense that one school system would not normally be exer- 
cising jurisdiction over programs in other school systems. However, educa- 
tional cooperatives have in some cases utilized such intersystem administra- 
tion with very specific programs. 

The "center" arrangement is described here as a service agency rather 
than as an administering structure. Such a center is established to provide a 
service to the participants, and this could cover such activities as research, 
computer services, student teaching supervisign, and graduate residence cen- 
ters. To the extent that such a center obtains greater program jurisdiction 
and e.xerts governance pressures back on the participants, it becomes more 
like the previously mentioned "multilateral-complex and centered** arrange- 
ment. 

The most complex arrangement is called a ^^constellation of consortia,'* 
This involves the establisliment of a separate, central administrative structure 
by two or more '*nmltilateral- complex and centered** organizations. If a 
number of universities, schcx)! systems, and other groups have formed consor- 
tia to aJmmister teacher education programs, then a statewide or regional 
confederation of these groups would be accomplished through this structure, 
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A synthesis of the governance niudel discussions suggests that a number 
ot elenienis can be integrated and viewed now as a single arrangement. Basi- 
cally, the niodel would include interaction ol'ihe participating groups/systems 
with the program components and program pliases. Local conditions and 
needs will determine: (1) which groups will participate, (2) lo what extent 
each will participate at the various phases, (3) through which structures each 
will participate, and (4) what the program components and phases will look 
like as a result ot* tins interaction. The variables, or the optit)ns, for the 
local planners beconv (1) the participating groups, (2) the governance 
structure. (3) the nature of participation and representation, (4) the program 
components, and (5) the degree otMnvolvement by each group relative to each 
program component and phase. Tlie latter can be adjusted hypothetically by 
applying the "typical functioning profile" for each group and analyzing the 
interactive effect produced by adjusting the relative governance strength for 
each group. In tlie model, tor a particular program phase decision, one group 
may have a great deal of involvement, other groups may have some involve- 
ment, and several groups may not be involved at all. Participation by each 
group will vary according to the program component or phase under consi- 
deration. 

This approach lias not resulted in a single "best" model that can be 
picked up and utilized by all teacher education programs across the nation. 
Instead, the models presented here are meant to illustrate a range of aherna- 
tives which could be used by Uval planners for arriving at improved teacher 
education programs. The mix of participants will surely differ from place to 
place, and the arrangements for governance will vary with the needs and the 
demands of the individual groups. 

In general, we chose an inter-systemic approacli rather than advocating 
the creation of a new super-system to encompass all things related to teacher 
education. Tlie maintenance of a pluralistic structure can probably provide a 
healthier selling for education and an improved training program for teacliers. 
Each group can make a valuable contribution, and the trick will be to arrange 
the proper orchestration of the participants to maximize tlieir involvement at 
the appropriate points and to achieve the desired programmatic results. 
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V/ith teachers and within classrooms the lives of children 
are lived. In these lives the aspirations of parents are realized, 
and the health and welfare of the community are fostered. Lives, 
aspirations, community health and welfare, good thoughts and 
good intentions are the human energies of the national education 
system. When these energies are allowed to interact, and when 
their interaction is planned and promoted by educators and 
administrators in the governance of teacher education programs, 
a new coherence can emerge, a coherence which unites living and 
learning and the Row of experiences in any one life with the lives 
of others. When this new coherence is actively, creatively, and 
imaginatively developed as a cooperative, lively venture, the lives 
of children will become the focus of educational planning and 
programming; the lives of children will become a part of the 
national education system, rather thsLU apart from it. Toward this 
goal all efforts for the re-vision and the reformulation of the 
governance of teacher education should be directed. 

************ 
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THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 
AND LINGUISTIC AND CULTURAL POLICY* 



Lawrence D. Freeman 
UniversUy of Nebraska 

In order to provide a backdrop to this discussion of some of the ways 
legal developments may impact on the future of education, 1 wisli to provide 
some exemplaiy statements of the ideologies that have motivated our think- 
ing about education. The first statement appears in a work written in 1932 
and ent Med Rural Sociology: The Farm Fantily htstituthm: while it does not 
bear directly on education, its educational implications are fairly obvious: 

Backward communities and groups, rural and urban, need 
not be made more happy; they need rather, for the sake of pnv 
gress, to be freed from their backward condition. In an ideal 
society, there would be no bac kward communities. The condi- 
tion of backwardness consists essentially in narrowness of outlook 
due to a limited range of suggestions, brought about, in turn, by 
a high degree of isolation from the general current of human 
thought. A legitunate and constructive aim of social reform is to 
break througl; such walls of isolation, wherever they may be 
found, carrying to those within as large a fund of ideas as may be 
available. This will not in general increase happiness, but it will 
bimg an increase in richness of human experience. . . . From the 
standpoint of the larger society, the freeing of backward groups 
from their backwardness results in an increase of efficiency 
through bringing more individuals into effective service of the 
whole. From the standpoint of the individual who experiences 



/Editor*' \',/ie: This paper was prepared for a writiNg conference on educa- 
tioml futurism sponsored by the ERIC Clearinghouse on T'*acher Education under a 
ffant from tht iSaiioml Institute of Education./ 
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this change, it nieuns u more abundant life, which he may or may 
not th«nk of as involv ing a net increase ot h;*ppiness.^ 

The second exemplary st itemwMit is explicitly about education and pro- 
vided by Alan Carttei : 

As higher education continues to expand, a large propor- 
tion of the students who come to us are without the family and 
community background which would provide them with intellec- 
tual curiosity and a strong moral sense. We are expected to give 
them a purpose to live for and standards to live by, to encourage 
those attributes of being which are associated with the cultured 
gentleman. . . 

The final exemplary statement occurs in a 1936 court opinion: 

... we are self-governing people, and an education prepares 
the boys and girls for the duties and obligations of citizenship. 
Neither the schools nor the state can carry on without rules or 
laws regulating the conduct of the student or citizen, and those 
who are taught obedience to the rules and regulations of the 
school will be less apt to violate the laws of the state.^ 

The educational ideologies expressed in these three statements have in- 
formed the actions of those responsible for educational policy-making in the 
United States. Generically, these ideologies might be regarded as variants of 
Uie ''melting pot'* ideology that has increasingly come under attack by a 
variety of persons. My purpose here is to outline several legal grounds on 
which this ideology has been and will be challenged and to spell out some of 
the implications of successful challenges. Certainly, the ''melting pot'' 



Roy H. Holmes, Rural Sociology: The Farm Family Institution (New York; 

1932). 

^**Univcrsity Teaching and Excellence,'' Improving College Teaching, ed. Calvin 
R T. Lee-OVashington. D.C.; 1967), p, 160. 

^ByrUi, Begley. 90 S.W. 2d. 371 (1936). 
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idcitlokijb pnuided some of the impetus in ail the states (except Mississippi), 
tindiiig it II) tlio state's interest to both compel children to attend school and 
prevent them Irom v\orking. At the same time, through the exercise of its 
police pi»\vers. each o( the states has developed u system for selecting and 
licensing those entrusted with the education of the state's young. There 
arises out oi* these interrelated state actions, a complex web ol* issues. In 
other instances, ilie state has souglit at least in theory to protect the public 
ujierest through occupational and professional licensing. But in no other 
situation besides education, other than legal declaration of insanity or com- 
mission of* a crime, is an individual compelled to use the services of one or 
more specitlc licensed practitioners. Short of extraordinary circumstances 
or an unprecedented and successful habeas corims action, every child must 
attend school. One would consequently expect that the process for designa- 
ting and licensing of teachers would be extremely rigorous. Not only ispriv 
tectiiMi of the public interest at stake. There is also at stake a state interest 
S4» powerl'ul and necessary as to justify compelling an individual to use the 
services of a particular practitioner, or group of practitioners. 

Certification Must Protect Public Interest 

Tlic state's exercise of its police power in licensing teachers is 'Megiti- 
maie. moral, and rational, only to the extent that teacher certification pro- 
tects and promotes some demonstrably legitimate public interest of the 
jvople for whose v\ellare and benefit state accredited schools are estab- 
lished."** More specillcally. one would expect that in protecting and promot- 
ing that interest, the licensing of teachers would be based on demonstrated 
competeiKA. both geiicral competency and competency to assist in the intel- 
lectual, emotional, and/or vocational growth and development of a child in a 
specific neighborhood and culture;one would not expect that the state would 
seek to protect its interest by relying on mere completion of an approved 
program o( training. Given the overriding interest of the state in educating 
its ciii/ens. one would expect, in short, that the licensing of those undertak- 
ing thai task would display the character of the staters interest. Minimally, 
one would expect the folKming: 



Hdsk IciTjl Issues in New York State on Tcaelier Cortification, (Study Com- 
inisMon: lA^i (\»jst Network* September. 1973). 
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( I > Thai there would exist rather detailed descriptions of what 
the joh ot leaclniig constitutes, not highly gcnerali/ed descriptions, but 
instiiutionallv and job specific descriptions, 

{2) That the assessment ot candidates for licensing would be 
C'.Midiicied in terms of just job descriptions. 

(3) That the assessment of educational personnel would be 
recurrent and conducted in terms of the original, or evolving, job de- 
scriptions. 

As we all know, this is not universally nor even typically the case. The 
author is aware of no instances in which a school system has prepared ade- 
quale |ob descriptions. At best, present teacher licensing procedures can 
clann something approaching content validity, the sort of validity resulting 
from suh/cLtii'c comparison between prior education and experience (and in 
Nome instances test res.ills> and a specific job, the nature of which, as I have 
indicated, is either get;erally urknown or largely undescribed. 

It IS m ih\s context that Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1 064 and 
lis subsequc; amendment becomes important and provides one of the bases 
fiu challenging the "melting pot" ideology thai has motivated our general 
educational policies, including teacher credentialling. Title VII originally 
oftered protectimi lo several groups from various forms of discriminatory 
emplijymeni practices in private enterprise, and. then, by amendment, pro- 
Mded the same protections from discriminatory practices of state and local 
governmental agencies, including schools and colleges. As the result of litiga- 
tion to seek enforcement of Title VII. the Supreme Court in Griggs w Duke 
Pinwr Gnnpunv held that procedures in assessing prospective employees or 
present empKnees for promotion iimst be neutral v/iih respect to factors such 
as leM sci>res and educational background, except when the results of tests or 
educational background have a manifes: relationship to performance on the 
job. 5 



^dnj^si. Duke Pi mx r Company, 401 U.S. 421 (1971). 
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Case Cites Equal Employmept Guidelines 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission's Guidelines for Em- 
ployee Selection, cited approvingly by the court in Griggs, provide three ways 
of validating selection criteria: content, construct, and predictive valida- 
tion.^ Essentially content validation involves the demonstration of a "ra- 
tional" relationship between the criteria-as in the content of a test or an 
educational program -and the job. Construct validation proceeds in similar 
fashion in that a rational relationship is sought between personal attributes 
and the requirements of job. Predictive validation, the most preferred of the 
three forms of validation, involves demonstrating that the on-the-job perform- 
ance of groups selected according to stated criteria is superior to that of 
randomly selected groups. 

When one begins to look at the profession of teaching, at whatever 
level, it is almost immediately apparent that present employee selection pro- 
cedures in educational institutions are likely to be suspect. The response of 
the American Council on Education is suggestive; its Task Force on Equal 
Employment in its recent mailing to constituent members indicates that it is 
preparing documentation intended for its members' use to show that the 
Ph.D. is a "'bom fide'" employment criteria.^ 

Recent and current Title VII litigation with respect to teacher licensing 
and employment practices has arisen against specific school boards and parti- 
cularly against the use of allegedly non-job-related tests. It is important, 
however, to realize that the Equal Employment Opportunities Commission 
and the Supreme Court have so interpreted the legislative intent of Title VII 



The EEOC Guidelines can be found in Federal Register, Vol. 35, No. 149, for 
August 1 , 1970, pp. 1 2333ff, or in CFR. Title 29, Chapter XIV, ftrt 1607. See Michael 
J. .Malbin, ''Employment Report/Proposed federal guidelines on hiring could have far- 
reaching impact/' NatiomlJourml Reports, Vol. 5, ^k). 39 (September 29, 1973), pp. 
1429-34, on proposed revisions of guidelines. 

^Memorandum from David Frohnmaycr. dated November 8, 1972. "The Task 
Force hopes that its explanation of the Ph.D. in relation to faculty qualifications will 
serve as a helpful model for similar mstitutional statements on other degrees that a col- 
lege or university may wish to claim as BFOQ's [bona flde occupational qualificationsl/' 
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as to include more than use ot'uiwalidated tests. Slieilu Huti, in an iinporiant 
hut uncirculated paper on the educational implications of Title Vll, notes 
thai ''$/u*i7//i' c\//aw;^W/w/m//m7?u7//y are also included in the [EtOCl defi- 
luiion of the term Mesi/"^ Tlie Supreme Court in Griggs is more explicit: 

The t acts' of this case demonstrate the inadequacy of broad 
and general testing devices as well as the infirmity of using dipKv 
mas or degrees as fixed measures of capability , , . diplomas and 
tests are useful servants, but Congress has mandated tlie common- 
sense proposition that they are not to become masters of reality.^ 

And though recent litigation lias named only individual employers as 
defendants. Benjamin Shiinherg and his colleagues in Occupatioftal Licensing: 
Practices atul Policies anticipate that "the social and legal pressures that have 
hereiot'ore been placed on private employers to use fair employment practices 
ma> now be expected to be exerted with equal or greater force on licensing 
boards and other public agencies." Though the courts are likely to take 
the pi)Sition that the tHOC guidelines "must not be interpreted or applied so 
rigidly as to cease f unctioning as a guide and become an absolute mandate or 
prescription " it is equally clear that overreliance on a minimal sort of content 
or construct validity in licensing and employing of teachers will be challenged, 
successfully I think. ^ ^ 



**The New Realism in Employment Practices: Implications for Kducation of 
Title VII of the Civil Rijilits Act of 1964.*' Working Draft (Syracuse University Research 
Corporation: I-Aiucational Policy Research Center, 1973). 

o 

The application of this principle in the case Bucknerv, Croodyear |339I'. Supp. 
1108 < 1972) I led the court to fmd that some required courses in an apprentieesliip pro- 
jiram were not job-related: "The Co.iipany lias failed to persuade thceourt tliat I'lntilish 
a)mpositon and Principles of Economics are sufficiently related to the performance of 
various craft jobs to require their successful completion. . . . l-ven with such corrections 
[deletion of the requirements! ... it is not clear that . . . the other academic courses are 
necessary to the training: of potential aaftsnien. Helpful and desirable, yes; necessary, 
perhaps not." lAny attempt to construe !he meaning of this passage should, however, 
heed footnote 19 in the opinion.) 

Washington, D.C.. 1972, p. 202. 

^^(.,V. I. ihitr^ta Power Company, U.S. Court of Appeals, lehniary 14, 1973; 
quoted from Huffs paper cited in footnote 8 above. 
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Licensing, Hiring, Promotion Being Reshaped 

What this suggests, then, is that the licensing, hiring, and promotion of 
educational personnel will be considerably reshaped, either voluntarily or 
under court order. There are, of course, several efforts to create new sorts of 
programs preparing educational personnel and new ways of assessing candi* 
dates for licensure. Generally, these are known as "competency" or "per- 
formance** based systems. These systems, however, may not be the adequate 
solution that some of their advocates claim. WUliam 0. Robinson's commen- 
tary on the paper. The Power of Competency-Based Teacher Education, 
produced by the Committee on National Priorities in Education, is instructive. 
He argues that the preferred and more rigorous criterion*referenced or predic* 
tive validation of teacher education and licensing requires establishing validity 
not only in terms of the effects of a teacher education pn^^mm on the com- 
petencies of a prospective teacher but in terms of the effects of the teacher 
prepared on student achievement and well being.^^ Robinson proposes a 
two prong test of the validity of teacher licensing practices: (1) the general 
competence of the candidate in some field or area and (2) the effect of the 
teacher on the student. The latter test is of particular interest since what it 
requires is development of a principle which I will label "a principle of 
benign effect." 

In formulating such a principle I would like to begin by calling atten* 
tion to a policy statement adopted by die Executive Committee of the Con- 
ference on College Composition and Communication in the Spring of 1972: 

We affirm the student's right to his own language-the dia- 
lect of his nurture in which he finds his identity and style. Any 
claim that only one dialect is acceptable should be viewed as an 
attempt of one social group to exert its dominance over another, 
not as either true or sound advice to speakers and writers, nor as 
moral advice to human beings. A nation which is proud of its 
diverse heritage and of its cultural and racial variety ought to pre- 
serve its heritage of dialects. We affirm strongly the need for 



''The Power of Competency- Based Teacher Education: Views of a Civil Rights 
Lawyer** (unpublished paper). 
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teaLiiers to have such training as will enable them to support this 
gi)al K)\' diversity and tliis riglit of the student to his own lan- 
guage.' ^ 

This statement may serve to initiate our consideration of what a **prin- 
ciple of belli ui ef fect" miglu look like, particularly since it implicitly formu- 
lates a principle of neutrality with respect to language. The statement calls 
upon teachers, administrators, and others not to deny to students their 
language nor to disparage the language or dialect of any student. 

Chinese Students Ask for Extra Instruction 

In this context, the recent Supreme Court decision in Lau v. Nichols 
IS helpful. In this case, tlie peiiiii>ners, who were representative of 1800 
other non-Hnglish-speaking Chinese in San Francisco souglit to require the 
State of Califi)rnia and the San Francisco Unified School District to provide 
mst ruction permitting them to comprehend and benefit from classes taught 
exclusively in the English language.*** The lower court had held that **these 
C hinese-speaking students by receiving the same education made available 
upon the >»ame terms and conditions to the other tens of thousands of stu- 
dents in . . . the District are legally receiving all their rights to an education 
and to equal educational opportunities.'' Though it avoided constitutional 
questions, the Supreme Court overruled the lower court and held that the 
Stale .uid the San Francisco schools must provide the kind of instruction 
souglit hv ilie petitioners. 

This decision appears to substantially increase the significance of an 
e:irlicr Texas district court memorandum opinion. In the aftermath of a 
decision forcing desegregation of the San Felipe Del Rio Consolidated Inde- 
pendent School District in Texas, Judge William Wayne Justice provided a 
memorandum clarifying the earlier court order. Justice acknowledges being 
particularly mipressed by the testimony of Jose Cardenas regarding "cultural 



CVW/t'yf Comixnidon and Communkation, Oetober, 1972. 
^iuu x\ Mchols. 42 L.W. 4165, U.S., January 22, 1974, 
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incoinpatibiliiics" which preveni Mexican-American students from generally 
being able lo **benot'ii from an educational program designed primarily to 
meet ilie needs of so-called Anglo-Americans.*' Subsequently* Justice wrote: 
''under the circumstances here . . . little could be more clear to the court than 
the need . . . fi)r special educational consideration to be given to the Mexican- 
American students in assisting them in adjusting to those parts of their new 
school environment which present a cultural and linguistic shock. Equally 
clear, however, is the need to avoid creation of a stigma of inferiority as to 
*the badges and indicia of slavery* spoken of in United States v. Jefferson 
Cninty Board of Education. To avoid this result, the Anglo-American stu- 
dents too must be called upon to learn to adjust to their different linguistic 
and cultural attributes/*^ ^ 

Both the decision in Lau and the Texas opinion have immediate* and I 
think, clear consequences for the certification and employment of teachers. 
The consequences are that these findings together with the application of the 
HEOC guidelines (and a modicum of reason) require that in the schools at- 
tended by these students whose linguistic and cultural attributes are not those 
of the dominant cultures, the teachers have to be fluent in the relevant non- 
tnglish language(s). and probably be bearers of the students' culture, I can- 
not conceive how a teacher can have a benign effect on a student's 
achievement and well-being if he or she does not speak the only language 
possessed by the child. The significance of these cases and of their implica- 
tions for the licensing and employment of educational personnel is not limited 
to Texas or San Francisco. In 1968, it was estimated that some three million 
children were speaking non-English languages as their native tongue* that 75 
to 80 per cent of all black children of school age command a southern rural 
or northern urban dialect of English, and that approximately six million 
American children "are taught by people who *do not know their lan- 
guage,"* 



Memorandum opinion in United States v. State of Texas (U.S, District Court 
lor r^istern DNision of Te\as, Tyler Division), Civil Action No. 5281; reprinted in The 
L'nixtrsitv Can't Train Teachers (Lincoln. Nebraska: Study Commission. 1971), pp. 

^^The Education Professions , . . 1968 (Washington, D,C.: U.S. Dept. of HEW, 
LSOE lOt-580321).p. 42. 
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'Leanting-By-Doiqg* Ideal for Amish 



But languages and dialects do not exist in a vacuum. Attached to 
language and dialect are other cultural patterns-cognitive, affective, gestural, 
kinesic, and social. The question we must ask is whether our schools can 
continue to pursue a melting pot ideology and simultaneously enable teachers 
and other educational personnel to benignly affect students. In one case the 
Supreme Court has apparently ruled that the schools cannot. I refer to the 
momentous decision in Wisconsin v. Yoder. In this case, the court exempted 
Amish children from Wisconsin's state law compelling attendance at school 
after completion of the eighth grade. The decision was grounded rather nar* 
rowly-aiid I emphasize this-on the ''free exercise" clause of the First 
Amendment. What is intriguing for our purposes, however, is that the court 
found it necessary to balance state interest and individual rights and in doing 
so found the testimony of Donald A. Erickson persuasive: 

[He] . . . testified that the system of learning*by-doing was 
an ''ideal system" of education in terms of preparing Amish 
children for life as adults in the Amish community. ... As he put 
it, "these people aren*t purporting to be learned people, and it 
seems to me that the self-sufficiency of the conununity is the best 
evidence I can point to " 

Subsequently, the court writes: 

Insofar as the State's claim rests on the view that a brief 
additional period of formal education is imperathre to enable the 
Amish to participate effectively and intelligently in our demo- 
cratic process, it must faU. The Amish alternative to formal 
secondary school education has enabled them to function effec- 
tively in their day-to-day life under self-imposed limitations on 
relations with the world, and to survive and prosper in contem- 
porary society as a separate, sharply identifiable, and highly 
sufficient community for more than 200 years. In itself, this is 
strong evidence that they are capable of fulfilling the social 
and political responsibilities of citizenship without compelled 
attendance beyond the eighth grade at the price of jeopardizing 
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their tree exercise of religious belief. 

In this balancing of individual and community interest against that of 
the state* the court in effect recognizes an old distinction in the history of 
law« a distinction between customary law (consuetudines) and official law 
(leges).' ^ Tiut is, the court in this instance recognizes the primacy of the 
custom of the place over official law, since the state failed to show a rational 
and substantial interest. 

This case adumbrates the possibility of litigation on the basis not only 
of the First Amendment, but on a number of other legal bases in attempts to 
secure recognition of customary over official law- recognition of one's right 
to his language and culture. 

The recognition of custom (consuetudines) is not without precedent in 
the history of American legal action, even with respect to schools. I call your 
attentii>n to the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo effected between the United 
Stales and Mexico in 1848. In the original version of Article IX of the treaty, 
**all ecclesiastics and religious corporations or communities, as well in the 
discharge of the offices of their ministry," will be protected from interference 
by the .American government. The guarantee extends to ''all temples, houses 
and edifices dedicated to the Roman Catholic worsliip as well as property 
destmed to its support, or to that of schools, hospitals, and other foundations 
for charitable and beneficient purpose." 

This guarantee is a companion to a provision providing that the Mexi- 
cans, so olectmg« shall be incorporated *Mnto the Union of the United States 
and be admitted ... to the enjoyment of all the rights of citizens of the 
United States according to the principles of the Constitution.** 



^^Wisa}min i. YoJer, 406 U.S. 205: reprinted, in part, in Of Education ami 
Hufmn Community (Lincoln, Nebraska: Study Commission, 1973). 

On the histv)ry of the distinction between custom and law, see I^ul 
Vinv>ijadi)n; CustOfn and Ri^ht, particularly Giapter 11 (Oslo, 1925). 
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'ReUgious and Customary* Institutions Protected 



Though the United States by amendment substituted a new text, a 
protocol indicates that the new text is to be so construed as to include "'aU 
the privileges and guarantees, civil, political and religious, which would have 
been possessed by the inhabitants of the ceded territory if [the original text) 
had been retained/'^ ^ While this article does not guarantee a right to bilin- 
gualism in government or in education, it does entail two things: (1) it 
guarantees the neutral incorporation of Mexicans, so electing, into the body 
politic of the United States; by neutral incorporation I mean, incorporation 
without respect to language, traditions, or customs; and (2) in its provision 
regarding institutions of religion guarantees protection to the institutions 
supporting the religious and customary life of the people. Recognition of the 
differences in customs and traditions, as well as in language, repeatedly occurs 
in the controversies surrounding the granting of statehood to Arizona and 
New Mexico; one document of the period reads as follows: 

... the people of New Mexico ... are not only different in 
race and largely in language, but have entirely different customs, 
laws, and ideals, and would have but little prospect of successful 
amalgamation.^^ 

This, as an instance of issues arising out of the statehood controversy, sug- 
gests that the treaty, whUe not explicitly guaranteeing perpetuation and pro- 
tection of Mexican language, customs and culture, took cognizance of the 
attributes of the people being incorporated into the United States. 

It appears debatable whether the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo guaran- 
tees protection of the Mexican-American's right to his language, culture, and 



El Tratado de Guadalupe Hidalgo, 184S (Telefact Foundation in cooperation 
with the Calitbrnia State Department of Education, 1968), p. 108. 

20 

I^otest Against Union of Arizona with New Mexico*' in U.S. Senate Docu- 
ment 216, 59th Congress, 1st Session, February 12, 1906; quoted from The Excluded 
Student: Educational Practices Affecting Mexican-Americans in the Southwest, Report 
III (U.S. Commissbn on Civil Rights, May, 1972), p. 77. See pp. 76ff for a "Iceland 
historical backdrop.*' The authors of this report assert that "the treaty also guaranteed 
certain civil, political, and religious rights to the Spanish speaking colonists and tff- 
tempted to protect their culture and language" (p. 76). 
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customs. The Ninth AiuciidnKMU to the federal Cotislitution, however, ap- 
pears to provide substantial grounds tor claiming such a right grounds avail- 
able to all U.S. citi/ens. This amendment provides that "the enumeration in 
the ( onstitution ot* certain rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people." The meaning of this amendment has not been 
clearly establislied. We are «.)mewhal at sea without the anchor of precedents, 
thougli tiiat may not be all bad. given the history of the construction of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. There appear to be essentially two ways of un- 
derstanding this amendment. Without rehearsing the technical aspects of 
either, they can be summari/ed as follows: 

( 1 ) The first method of construing the Ninth Amendment is in 
essence to regard the amendment as one methodological in intent; it 
assumes that the first eight amendments are to be interpreted not as 
discrete and separate rights, but as constituting in themselves the source 
of law and to be inier^neted so as to control and determine historically 
novel legal prt)blems."" 

(2) The amendment can be taken as securing the fundamental 



The invocation oi' the Ninth Amendment to protect one's right to his own 
luniiuuiie is siw^estt^l h> Wwin I'. Klotz in his essay, "The Honest and the Glorious," in 
t:i Tratadn Jc iliuidalupi' iiUal^'o, iS48, p. 24. Anthony Garvin, "Educational Policy 
hnplieatkms of a lci;ai Iheoo' of Public vs. Private Benefits" [discussion draft| (Syra- 
cuse. N.Y.: I diKuiional Policy Research Center, October, 1972), p. 16, notes that "the 
di!;cvivery of the Nmth Amendment by le^ial theorists could have an enormous impact on 
educatiut)al policy.** 

The following! list of commentators on the Ninth Amendmeniis fairly exhaustive, 
thv^uul) It does not mclude but one who wrote subsequent to GriswoU v. Connecticut: 
Knowhon El. KeUcy. *'lhe Ninth Amendment of the Federal Constitution," II Indiana 
Iajw Jiiunidl 3119 11936): Bennett Patterson, Vie Forgotten Ninth Amendment (Indkina- 
(x)liN. 1955); Mi'chell I ranklin, "The Relatbn of the Fifth, Ninth and Fourteenth 
Amendments;' 4 ilaward Imw Journal 170 (1958); Note, "The Uncertain Renaisance 
of the Ninth Amendment;' 33 L'nivenity of Chicago Law Review 814 (1966); Redlich, 
*VVre Riere Ceriam Ri^ihls . . . Retained by the People?" 37 N.Y.V. Imw Review 787 
(1962). MitL-hcll I ranklin. "'n)e Ninth Amendment as a Civil Law Method and Implica- 
tions f»u Republican Form of Ciovernment . . ." 40 Tulane Law Review 487 (1966). 

•"See lajrt I ranklin citation in Footnote 21 . 
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aikl mhorent rights of persons that are neither enumerated in the Con- 
slilunoii nor ceded to the federal government, or, with the addition of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, to the states. Further, one coiamentator 
lus argued that the Ninth Amendment was intended to protect the 
unemunerated rights, not only as they have now appeared, but also as 
sucti rights may appear as history and the future unfold: **As the race 
becomes more evolved, and as the respect for the dignity of human life 
uicreases. as we become more intelligent and spiritual beings, then we 
slull learn more of the fundamental truths of human nature. 

While these methodological considerations are of great import and sig- 
nificance, it appears sufficient for now to note that both can be used to 
construct arguments securing for the individual a right to his own language 
(including here not only its verbal components but the associated kinesicand 
gestural systems) and to liis own culture, except in instances in which the 
state can demonstrate an overriding and compelling interest. Interpreted in 
accord with the second method of interpretation, the Ninth Amendment 
recognizes the superiority of custom over official law, in some instances. 
Thus, in his opinion in Griswold v\ Connecticut, Justice Goldberg interprets 
the Ninth Amendment so as to find protection of the general right of privacy, 
and particularly the privacy of marital intercourse. The sources of this right, 
according to the judge, are two: **ihe traditions and [collective) conscience'' 
of the people and a theory of ''fundamental personal riglits": 

In determining which rigtits are fundamental, judges are not 
left at large to decide cases in the light of personal and private 
notions. Rather they must look to the "traditions and [collec- 
tive! conscience of our people to determine whether a principle 
Ls so rooted I there] ... as to be ranked as fundamental" . . » 
"Liberty also gains content from the emanations ... of specific 
guarantees and ''from e.Kperience with the requirements of a free 
atciety. 



^^Pattcrson, The Forgotten \inth AmenUnicnt. p. 51. 
'*GriswoU I. Connectivut. 381 U.S. 479 at 493. 
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Customs and Mores of Community Recognized 



The s^niticance of this interpretation of the Ninth Amendment lies in 
the recognition of the legal force of customs and traditions. Further, in a 
widely publicized and commented upon decision regarding obscenity, one of 
the tests is whether the material under consideration is obscene when ''com- 
munity standards'' are applied; flnding that a national standard is ''hypothe- 
tical and unascertainable/' the court resorts to recognition of the customs 
and mores of the community.^^ Thus, what is obscene in Sioux City may or 
may not be obscene in San Francisco, may or may not be obscene in 
Burlington, Vermont. 

The line of argument I have incompletely developed supports an asser- 
tion of an individual's right to his culture. If a court can write that "the law 
should be constmed in reference to the habits of business prevalent in the 
country at the time it was enacted" and that "the law was not made to 
create or shape the habits of business but to regulate them, as then known to 
exist"^^ certainly, with respect to language and culture, education laws must 
be so constmed as to protect the linguistic and cultural habits of individuals 
and groups. 

Thus, in the absence of a compelling state interest, the character of 
which 1 cannot imagine, the state must be neutral with respect to language 
and culture. Any other position requires development of arguments demon- 
strating the state's interest in depriving an individual (or a collection of indi- 
viduals) of his most private habits, customs, and mores, an interest that could 
hardly be said to secure "benign effect." The concept of neutrality is not 
foreign to our traditions or judicial opinions. The implications of the "whole- 
some neutrality" of which the Court spoke in Abington School District v. 
Schempp are perhaps helpfully clarified in the following passage from Justice 
Clark's opinion: 

... it might well be said that one's education is not com- 
plete without a study of comparative religion or the history of 



\\filler V. California. 93 Sup. Q. 2607. 
Patterson, p. 56. 
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religion and its relationship to the advancement of civilization. 
It certainly may be said that the Bible is worthy of study tor its 
literary and historic qualities. Nothing we iiave said here indicates 
that siich study ofihe Bible or of religions when presented objec* 
tivelv as (iurt of a secular program of education may not be 
effected consistent with the First Amendment. 



State Must Remain 'NeutraP 

Hero the court requires that the state be neutral with respect to one of 
the significant features of culture-religion; the state can neither promote 
nor dis()arage a particular religion. Applied to the language and cultural 
|X)licy of the state, at least in its educational system, the principle enunciated 
here would go as follows; There is nothing io prevent the teaching of dia- 
lects, languages, or cultures other than those possessed by the student so long 
as the> are presented objectively as instruments or understandings useful, and 
perhaps necessary, in social and political intercourse. The corollary to this 
principle is ihat no person can be differentially incorporated into the school's 
activities (or society in general) on the basis of "non-preferred" linguistic or 
cultural attributes; that is, his language or culture cannot be denied him nor 
disparaged, nor can he be denied benefits because of either. The implication 
of this argument for the licensing and certification of teachers is that it must 
be neutral w ith respect to language and culture, just as it is presently neutral 
with respect to religion. 

But obviously, a requirement of neutrality cannot be imposed on a 
specific School in a particular community; schooling is in its essence a cul- 
tural activity. This observation, however, need not undermine an argument 
lor *\ultural neutrality** at the state level. Heie the obscenity case referred 
to above is helpful. In that case, you will recall, the court invoked commu- 
nit> standards to tesi whether materials are obscene. This suggests that 
variation in cultural patterns, including language and other customs, can be 
responded to at the local level. Or put anotlier way: just as a national stan- 
dard lor obscenity is ^'hypothetical and unascertainable,*' so a national or 



' AhitiKton School Distriit v, Schvmpp, 374 LLS. 203. 
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state standard tin the conduct and content of education is hypothetical and 
unascertainable. Our historic and illusory search for the universal master 
teacher and curriculum ought to be sufficient evidence to support such an 
observation. At the local level, as opposed to the state level, it is permissive, 
indeed obligatory, that the schools be responsive to the personhood of the 
student and to community standards -its traditions, collective conscience, 
mores, a: , habits. Indeed without being responsive to the latter, education, 
in any meaningful sense, may well be impossible. 

Murray Wax assists in clarifying what i am talking about v^'hen he 
speaks of his experiences on the Pine Ridge: 

In these classrooms [of Indian chi!di>.n] what I and other 
observers have repeatedly discovered is that the children simply 
organize themselves so that effective control of the classroom 
passes in a subtle fashion into their hands. ... [If the observer of 
such classrooms] knows what to look for, he will perceive that 
the reticence of the Indian children has nothing to do with per- 
sonal shyness and everything to do with tho relationship between 
the child and his peers in that classroom. For [they] exert on 
each other a quiet but powerful pressure so that no one of them 
is willing to collaborate with the teacher. . . . What the children 
primarily resist is the authority of the teacher and his (or her) 
intervention into their collective lives.^^ 

In the situation Wxx describes, education cannot be properly said to be 
gomg on. Rather this situation suggests that to create the conditions neces- 
sary for what can properly be called ^'education," it is necessary to attend to 
the character of the indigenous collective life of these children, the notions of 
authority and social organization that they bring with them into the educa- 
tional context. Further, there is an emerging body of research suggesting 
that learning is at least facilitated, and perhaps made possible, when the 
didactic modes ot' the educational institution are consonant with the didactic 



"How Should Schools Be Held Accountable?" in Education for 1984 atui 
.'l/rtT < LuKoin, Nebraska; Study Commission, 1971), pp. 63-64. 
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modes employed in settings other than those of formal education. ^ Wax*s 
observations and other research suggest that the educational personnel and 
the organization of the educational enterprise must, in order to be effective 
and to benignly affect students, be consonant, or consistent, with the cultural 
patterns or milieu of the community in which the students live. 



Implications for Licensing Numerous 

The implications of this argument foi the education of educational 
personnel licensing^ and, more generally, the conduct of state supported 
education appear to be numerous and profound. Here I will confme myself 
to the preparation and licensing of educational personnel. Under the condi- 
tions established in my argument, an adequate licensing system would almost 
of necessity be comprised of two tiers. ''^ 

( 1 ) The first tier would license a person to teach on the basis of 
demonstrated competence in an intellect ual, cultural, or vocational 
area. This would permit an individual to teach something of conceiv- 
able worth and value to someone or some group, vith the notions of 
worth and value broadly interpreted. 

(2) The second tier would certify that a person has demon- 
strated competence in teaching children in a specific kind of 



Peggy R. Sanday, "Cultural and Stnictural Pluralism m the U.S.** (unpublished 
position paper prepared for the Committee on Cultural Pluralism of the Study Commis- 
sion on Under^aduate Education and the Education of Teachers). 

^^Two-tier or two-step licensing systems of a somewhat different sort have been 
proposed by others. See Public Education Association of New York City, "Memoran- 
dum Regarding Reform of Personnel Selection Procedures for New York City Public 
School System By Establishment of a New Two-Step Performance Based Certification 
System** (memorandum prepared at the request of 'he New York State Assembly Educa- 
tion Committee, Constance Cook, Chmn., September 15, 1973); and see Metropolitan 
Research Center, A Possible Reality of High Academic Achievement for the Students of 
Public Elementary and Junior High Schools of Washington, D.C, 1^70 (reprinted in 
Committee Print, Select Committee on Equal Educational Opportut ty, U.S. Senate, 
9lst Congress, 2nd Session, September, 1970). 
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neigiihorhood or community. Put another way, the person would be 
vertified as having the capacity to benignly affect the achievemera and 
well-being of children in that neighborhood. 

The crucial principle at the second tier is that of "benign influence or effect.*' 
Benign intluence or effect includes the enhancement of the individual stu- 
dent's competence-physical, intellectual, psychological, and vocational-and 
indirectly the decency and humaneness of the community. This interpreta- 
tion of ''benign influence'' is consistent with the court's considerations in 
Wisconsin v. YoJer in which it relied heavily on the self-sufficient character 
of the Ami&h community. 

Now we can turn to the question of how educational personnel might 
be prepared. But not directly, for it takes no perceptive observer to discover 
that in the United States ihere aie few communities comparable to the Aniish 
a)mmunity-few communities so cohesive, so self-sufficient, so decent and 
humane in their own terms. Indeed, most communities presently appear to 
be characterized by various sorts of alienation, by troubling and disrupting 
discontinuities and incompatibilities between and among significant segments 
of their primary activities-between and among work, education, and the 
expressive and imaginative life. Thus, the character of educating educational 
personnel has to be such that it enables them to assist in a community- 
building process, a process that may well have to be undertaken in order to 
secure benign effect on the achievement and well-being of the student. 

The foregoing considerations suggest the need for considerable recon- 
struction of the education of educational personnel. One model for pre- 
scrvtce and in-service education would have the following features: 

(1) The second tier of the licensing process 1 outlined above, 
and the recurrent licensing and evaluation of teachers, requires a struc- 
ture 1 will call an ''examining school/' a context in which the individual 
would be evaluated from several perspectives-those of administrators, 
peers, parents, and community people-for competency to teach in a 
specific kind of neighborhood or culture. 

(2) In order to assist candidates to prepare for this level of 
certinwatii)n. programs might be developed-though completion of them 
would not be mandatory~and perhaps conducted by the ''examining 
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school," These programs might well have the following features: 

(a) Education that would assist prospective teachers to 
"anthropologize" the specific community or region in which they 
are teaching or in which they intend to teach. 

(b) Education that would provide tools to assist in re- 
sponding to and bridging discontinuities among work, education, 
and the expressive and imaginative life of the community. 

This learning and education would be heavily experiential: 

( 1 ) Experience in a range of institutions or sectors of the com- 
munity other than schools in order to develop understandings of the 
ways in which these institutions produce "trouble" for one another and 
the community, or the ways in which they collaborate in the produc- 
tion of actions leading to realization of commonly shared goals and 
aspirations; 

(2) Experience and theoretical assistance in attending to the 
private and shared mythologies held by members of the community or 
region regarding work, education and play. This would involve careful 
work analyzing the rule structures and value postulates implicit in pri- 
mary community activities in these areas; 

(3) Experience and theoretical assistance regarding the role of 
the imaginative and expressive life of individuals and communities in 
celebrating the past and constructing a vision of the future, both private 
and public, a celebration and a vision studied in relationsliip to work 
and education, particularly as it provides cognitive structures for inter- 
preting both; 

(4) Experience leading to acquisition of skills and tools to deal 
with discontinuities and alienation, probably in the form of looking at 
studies of societies and groups that have successfully overcome these 
sorts of difficulties and of experience in contexts in which discontinui- 
ties and alienation exist, with assistance to address them. 

I propose such a model of preparatory and in-service programs since 
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the features of it appear essential to developing an adequate sense or under- 
standing ot the character of what benign effect on an individual and of what 
a decent and humane community (as opposed to meaningless generalized pro- 
positions about it) might look like. I also regard these features as essential to 
developmg the skills and Ci)mpetencies necessary to simultaneously assist in a 
Ciunmunity-buildmg process and benignly affect individual students. 

Could Improve Character of Civic Life 

The implications of the argument I have developed iu)ld v>ut a vision of 
the future and« consequently, of education that runs directly counter to Mr. 
Holmes* assertion that, for the sake of progress, "backward communities 
need not be made more happy** but *Mo be freed from their backwardness." 
C eriainlv * ■^ Cartter*s **attributes of being which are associated with the cul- 
tured gentleman" are, except in a few and rare instances, clearly irrelevant, if 
not detrimental and destructive. But acting on the implications of the argu- 
ment i have laid down would promote the well-being and the improvement of 
the character of our civic life, a theme running through the various education 
cases. 

I have perhaps been tempted to conclude too soon, for while I have 
suggested a configuration of legal constraints within which education will 
have to be conducted in the future, there remains a rather troublesome 
problem that has its source in Brown v. Board of Education and its progeny. 
The problem is suggested in a recent district court decision in Hunnicutt k 
Bio;".^' In this case, twenty-nine white taxpayers in Georgia initiated 



riic ctlorts o( the Special Committee on Youth Education for Citizenship of 
the ABA slit)uld be overlooked in this connection. This Committee under thedirec- 
iii>n ot Ji^el llennin^. I sq., seeks to foster development and implementation of law- 
related cumcula and teathin^ practices desijined to provide students with the inteUectual 
skills and attitudes neces^ry tor responsible and effective citizenship in an American 
si)Ciei> j'<\erncd b> rule ot law* 

' ^Hunnwutt \\ Bur^v. 356 I'. Supp. 1 227» 1973. For commentary on a similar 
situation Black House and ( asa de la Raza in the Berkeley Fxperimental School Dis- 
trict sec Susan I relich Applcton* "Alternative Schools for Minority Students: The 
Constitution, the Civil Rights Act, and the Berkeley l-\perimeni," 61 California Law 
Ri \li^^^ «5S, 1973. 
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litigation against the Board of Regents ot the University ofGeorgia. claiming 
that Fort Valley State, a state supported institution with an exclusively black 
student body, is academically interior and inherently and unlawfully unequal. 
The court found for the plaintitTs and ordered the Board of Regents to '*eli- 
minate the design for black students/' Further, the court observed that the 
academic inferiority of Fort Valley State and its substantial production of 
teachers (who are subsequently licensed by the state) means that students in 
public schi>ols in the State of Georgia are being denied equal protection 
under the state's laws governing the licensing of teachers. 

The court here is relying heavily on the principles enunciated in Brown. 
and its application of them appears to invalidate and undennine the observa- 
tions and arguments presented earlier in this paper (and to contradict other 
court decisions.) The pr jblem emerging here is how to secure "equal educa- 
tional opportunity*' and at the same time achieve the conditions necessj'-y 
fi>r what migJit be properly called education or, in other words, make it pos- 
sible to secure equal opportunity and simultaneously initiate a commutiity- 
building process and enable teachers to benignly affect students. This pro- 
blem is of considerable magnitude and cannot be resolved here, but seems to 
have its source in what is an unworkable notion of ''equality/' For ''equal- 
ity" as used in this context is used analogously with "equality'* in mathemati- 
cal language. 

Current 'Equality' Concept Unworkable 

For a variety of reasons such a notion appears inadequate whether one 
seeks to measure equality in terms of inputs (as in accrediting and certillca- 
tion) or in terms of output (as in standardized testing). And our experience 
with "remedial" or ''compensatory" education suggests that the current con- 
cept of •'equality ' at a practical level is unworkable, if not destructive, li 
seems to me that instead of employing a mathematical notion of equality, we 
might well, following the lead of David Hawkins, employ instead another 
mathematical analogy, that of *'commensurability.'* Recognizing that human 
beings are Ci)ngenitall> incommensurable never indistinguishable or identical 
Hawkins argues: 

The postulate of incommensurability . . . takes children as 
congenitally varied rather than "unequal," and raises questions 
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about the differential effect of earlier environment in relation to 
tlie kinds of learning it has supported or inhibited. It underlines 
the importance of local and dependent currtcular and instruct 
tional choices, to make the curricular spiral tangent at many 
points to the individual lives of children, to the educative resour- 
ces of their total environment which they know or can be helped 
to discover. . . . This proposition is no less important for the 
education of **udvantaged'' children; it is only at present less in 
the political focus.^^ 

He continues, 

But the meaning of incommensurability is that diverse 
children can attain to a common culture-a common world of 
meanings and skills, of intellectual tools, moral commitments, and 
aesthetic involvements. Individual development can complement 
individual ditTerences, but only through a matching diversity of 
learning styles and strategies. Children can learn equally, in gen- 
eral, only as they learn differently. The more constraints there 
are toward single-track preprogrammed instruction, the more 
predictably will the many dimensions of individual variety-con- 
genitally and individually evolved-express themselves as a large 
rank-order variance in learning. 

He concludes his exploration of the notion of incommensurability in 
the following way: 

Human beings are valued within a community for their use- 
ful differences ... as sources or resources of skill, of aesthetic 
expression, or moral or intellectual authority. It is not difference 
as such which we value, but individuality-the unique personal 
style and synthesis which interests us in each other as subjects of 
scrutiny, of testing, of emulation, or repudiation. Recognition of 



Human Nature and Uie Scope of Education," Philosophical Redirection of 
Educathnal Research, 71st Yearbook of the National Society of the Study of Education 
(CTiicago, 1972), pp. 301-03. 
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individuality completes what I mean by the postulate of incom- 
mensurability, Tiie character which members of our own species 
possess-what we term individuality-implies neither dominance 
nor identity, but equivalence within a domain of relations sus- 
tained by individual diversity If the old word equality should be 
used in this sense, it is the equality of craftsmen working at dif- 
ferent tasks and with different skills, but with plans and tools 
congruent enough to provide endless analogies and endless diver- 
sions. Or, it is the equality of authors who read other authors* 
books but must each, in the end, write his own. 

**Equal opportunity" in light of the postulate of incommensurability 
requires providing a wide range of dive.iity in that opportunity. Thus, judg- 
ment concerning **equality" among institutions and the competency of indi- 
vidual teachers can be formulated against no mere hypothetical and unascer- 
tainable national or statewide standard of "equality" of inputs or outputs. 
Such formulations must, rather, be formulated against the prerequisites for 
the sufficiency of the individual and decent and humane communities. 
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